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* RBInsertFixUp Method 

* ************************************************************/ 
private void RBInsertFixUp ( Node<TKey , TValue> node) { 

while (( node . Parent != null) && ( node . Parent . IsRed ) ) { 

Node<TKey, TValue> y = null; 

if (( node . Parent . Parent != null) && (node. Parent == node. Parent. Parent. Left ) ) 
y = node. Parent .Parent .Right; 


if ((y != null) && (y. IsRed)) { 
node . Parent .MakeBlack( ) ; 
y .MakeBlack( ) ; 

node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 
node = node. Parent .Parent ; 


node. Parent. Right) { //case 2 
t; //case 2 

//case 2 


f 'k'k'k'k'k’k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k j 

if ( (node. Parent != null)) { 
node . Parent .MakeBlack( ) ; 
if ( node . Parent . Parent != null) { 
node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 
RotateRight ( node . Parent . Parent ) 


//Parent is a right child 


null) { 


if ((y ! = null) && (y. IsRed)) { 
nnrip .Parpnt .MakpRl ark/ \ : 
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Introduction 


Chapter 1: Collections Quick Start 


IlNTRoduCTiON 


This chapter, as its name implies, provides you with a “quick start” introduction to the .NET collections frame- 
work. My intent is to show you how to put collection classes to work immediately solving real programming prob- 
lems that require the manipulation of a collection of objects. 

I will focus the discussion on the use of the ArrayList and List<T> collection classes. Together, these two classes 
easily represent the most frequently used collection types. Along the way I will explain the difference between early, 
non-generic .NET collection classes, which in this book I will refer to as “old school” collection classes, and the more 
recent (as of .NET 2.0) generic collection classes. I still believe it is a good idea to discuss the old school collections 
because you may find yourself maintaining legacy .NET code. 

You will be surprised at how productive you can be by simply arming yourself with the knowledge of how to use 
these two classes. However, as you progress through this book, you will quickly learn that to gain full advantage of 
the .NET collection framework you must cultivate a deep understanding of special coding techniques, especially 
when you want to manipulate collections of your very own user-defined data types. 


Why Use a CoIIectIon? 


The short answer to this question is, “Because it will save you time, and lots of it!” The .NET collections frame- 
work, comprised of classes, structures, and interfaces found in four namespaces: System.Collections, System.Collec- 
tions. Generic, System.Collections.ObjectModel, and System.Collections. Specialized, makes your programming life 
seriously easy by providing a ready-made set of collection types that offer a solution to just about any collection 
requirement you will encounter. 

Before you can tap its full potential you will need to invest some time up front studying the collections frame- 
work. You’ll need to understand how one type of collection differs from another, how the underlying data structure 
used to implement a particular collection affects its performance, and how to code your custom user-defined data 
types to behave well in a collection. I discuss these and many other topics in detail throughout the book. In the end, 
you will be generously rewarded for your effort. 

However, in the meantime, to demonstrate the power of collections I will show you how to use two popular col- 
lection types: ArrayList and List<T>. You would select either of these collection types in situations where you would 
ordinarily use an array, but wanted more specialized behavior than a simple array offered. Both the ArrayList and 
List<T> collection classes can be manipulated like an array, and in fact, both collections are array based, so if you 
already know how to manipulate an array, you already know how to use part of the interface to both of these collec- 
tion classes. I’ll start the discussion with the old school ArrayList class. 


AmtAyLisT CIass 


The ArrayList class is a “non-generic” collection that behaves like an array on steroids. By non-generic I mean it 
has been around since the early days of the .NET framework and allows you to insert any type of object into it, and 
retrieve only System. Object type objects from it, which must be cast to the appropriate type before calling any type- 
specific interface methods on the retrieved object. This “object in, object out” behavior characterizes the early .NET 
collections framework. 

Another feature of the ArrayList class is its ability to dynamically grow or expand when necessary to accommo- 
date more objects. An ordinary array does not possess this capability. To grow an ordinary array, you must copy its 
elements to a temporary array, create a bigger permanent array, and then copy the elements from the temporary array 
back to the new larger permanent array. (Whew!) All this is done automagically for you with an ArrayList collection. 

Example 1.1 shows an ArrayList in action manipulating a collection of Strings. 
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ArrayList Class 


1.1 ArrayListDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections; 

3 

4 public class ArrayListDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 ArrayList list = new ArrayList (); 

7 

8 //Add elements using the Add() method 

9 list .Add ( "Hope Mesa") ; 

10 list .Add ( "Bill Hicks"); 

11 list .Add ( "Secret Miller"); 

12 list .Add ( "Alex Remily") ; 

13 list .Add ( "Pete Luongo"); 

14 

15 //access elements using array indexer notation 

16 for(int i=0; iclist . Count ; i++){ 

17 Console . WriteLine (list[ i] ); 

18 } 

19 

20 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

21 

22 //or, use the foreach statement which hides the complexity of the enumerator 

23 foreach (string s in list){ 

24 Console .WriteLine (s) ; 

25 } 

26 } 

27 } 

Referring to example 1.1 — note that to use the ArrayList class you must add the using directive as is shown 
on line 2 to provide shortcut naming access to the members of the System. Collections namespace. On line 6 an 
ArrayList object is created and assigned to the reference named list. Lines 9 through 13 show string objects being 
added to the list. The for statement beginning on line 16 iterates over the list of strings and prints their values to the 
console. The foreach statement that starts on line 23 shows an alternative way to iterate over the collection with 
the help of an iterator. However, the foreach statement hides the complexity of the iterator so there’s not much to 
see from looking at the code. Figure 1-1 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 1-1: Results of Running Example 1.1 

In example 1.1, the ArrayList contains only strings, but there’s nothing stopping you, except your good sense, 
from adding any kind of object to the list. To demonstrate, I’ll create a custom data type named Dog, the code for 
which appears in example 1.2. 

1 .2 Dog.cs 

1 public class Dog { 

2 private string _first_name; 

3 private string _last_name; 

4 private string _breed; 

5 

6 public Dog (string breed, string f_name, string l_name){ 

7 _breed = breed; 

8 _first_name - f_name; 

9 _last_name — l_name; 

10 } 

11 

12 public string FirstName { 

13 get { return _first_name; } 

14 set { _first_name = value; } 

15 } 

16 

17 public string LastName { 

18 get { return _last_name; } 

19 set { _last_name = value; } 
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20 } 

21 

22 public string Breed { 

23 get { return _breed; } 

24 set { _breed = value; } 

25 } 

26 

27 public string FullName { 

28 get { return FirstName + " " + LastName; } 

29 } 

30 

31 public string BreedAndFullName { 

32 get { return Breed + " : " + FullName; } 

33 } 

34 } 

Referring to example 1.2 — the Dog class contains five public properties: FirstName, LastName, Breed, 
FullName, and BreedAndFullName. The first three are read-write properties and the last two are read-only. Example 
1.3 shows an ArrayList being used to store various types of objects: string, integer, and Dog. 

1.3 ArrayListDemo.es (mod 1) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections; 

3 

4 public class ArrayListDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 ArrayList list = new ArrayList (); 

7 

8 //Add various types of objects to the ArrayList 

9 list .Add ( "Baba Beaton"); 

10 list. Add (1); 

11 list.Add(new Dog ( "Boxer" , "Sammy", "Socks")); 

12 

13 //Access each object in the collection and print out its value 

14 foreach (object o in list){ 

15 Console . WriteLine (o) ; 

16 } 

17 } 

18 } 

Referring to example 1.3 — notice now on lines 9 through 11 that I’m adding three different types of objects to 
the list. The foreach statement on line 14 iterates over the list and prints the value of each element to the console. 
But what value will be printed for the Dog object? Figure 1-2 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 1-2: Results of Running Example 1.3 

Referring to figure 1-2 — the reason this codes works at all is because when the value of each object is printed to 
the console, its ToStringO method is called automatically. This is what happens when supplying an object as a argu- 
ment to the overloaded Console. WriteLineO method. 

When using user-defined types where the Object.ToStringO method has not been overridden, the default behav- 
ior results in the class type being returned, which is what printed to the console in the case of the Dog object. If you 
want another, more meaningful, value to be printed to console instead of the type name, you must override the 
Object.ToStringO method in the Dog class as example 1.4 illustrates. 

1.4 Dog.cs (with overridden ToStringO method ) 

1 public class Dog { 

2 private string _first_name; 

3 private string _last_name; 

4 private string _breed; 

5 

6 public Dog (string breed, string f_name, string l_name){ 

7 _breed = breed; 

8 _first_name - f_name; 

9 _last_name - l_name; 

10 } 

11 
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12 

public 

string FirstName { 

13 

get { 

return first name; } 

14 

set { 

first name = value; } 

15 

} 


16 



17 

public 

string LastName { 

18 

get { 

return _last name; } 

19 

set { 

last name = value; } 

20 

} 


21 



22 

public 

string Breed { 

23 

get { 

return _breed; } 

24 

set { 

breed = value; } 

25 

} 


26 



27 

public 

string FullName { 

28 

get { 

return FirstName + " " + LastName; 

29 

} 


30 



31 

public 

string BreedAndFullName { 

32 

get { 

return Breed + " : " + FullName; } 

33 

} 


34 



35 

//override System.Object . ToString ( ) method 

36 

public 

override string ToString (){ 

37 

return BreedAndFullName; 

38 

} 


39 

} 



Referring to example 1.4 — the ToStringO method has been overridden on line 36 and returns the BreedAnd- 
FullName string. Figure 1-3 shows the results of running example 1.3 with this modified version of the Dog class. 



Figure 1-3: Results of Running Example 1.3 with Overridden ToStringO Method in the Dog Class 

Referring to figure 1-3 — notice now that you get a more meaningful value from a Dog object because of the 
overridden ToStringO method. 


PolyMORphic BE^AvioR 

The previous example illustrated how, when manipulating a collection of objects, polymorphic behavior can be 
utilized to treat all objects as if they were the same type, usually some targeted base type. In the case of an ArrayList, 
it can hold any type of object, but all the contained objects, when accessed, are returned as a System. Object. Thus, as 
long as your code targets the System.Object interface, all the list’s contained objects can be treated uniformly or poly- 
morphically. 


Casbinq to a SpEcific TypE 

If, however, you want to access a member on an object retrieved from an ArrayList that does not belong to the 
System.Object’s interface, you must attempt to convert that object into the specified type with a casting operation. 
Example 1.5 shows how a list of Dog objects must be cast to the Dog type before Dog-specific interface properties 
can be accessed. 

1.5 ArrayListCastingDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections ; 

3 

4 public class ArrayListCastingDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 ArrayList list = new ArrayList (); 

7 list. Add (new Dog ("Boxer", "Sammy", "Socks")); 

8 list.Add(new DogC'Golden Retriever", "Woody", "Miller")); 

9 list. Add (new Dog ("Yellow Lab", "Austin", "Miller")); 
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10 

11 //explicitly cast each retrieved object to the Dog type 

12 for(int i=0; iclist . Count ; i++){ 

13 Console . WriteLine (( (Dog) list[ i] ) . BreedAndFullName) ; 

14 } 

15 

16 Console. WriteLine (" " ) ; 

17 

18 //the foreach statement does the casting for you. . . 

19 foreach (Dog d in list){ 

20 Console .WriteLine (d. BreedAndFullName) ; 

21 } 

22 } 

23 } 

Referring to example 1.5 — I inserted three Dog objects into the list. The for loop on line 12 shows how each 
object must be explicitly cast to the Dog type upon retrieval from the list before a Dog-specific interface member can 
be accessed. If you use a foreach statement the compiler does the casting for your if you specify the type of objects 
you want out of the list. For each of these casting operations to succeed, objects actually contained in the list must 
successfully cast to the specified type, otherwise you’ll throw an InvalidCastException. 


Quick REviEW 

An ArrayList is a non-generic collection that behaves like an array on steroids. You can insert any type of object 
into an ArrayList, but upon retrieval, all contained objects are returned as type System. Object. If you want to access 
type-specific members on a retrieved object, you must cast the retrieved object to that type. 

An ArrayList will dynamically grow to accommodate more objects. This dynamic growth is handled automati- 
cally. When the number of inserted objects reaches a certain threshold, the list is resized. 


Ust<T> CIass 


The .NET framework 2.0 introduced generic collections. A generic collection allows you to specify the type of 
objects you want to insert into the collection and thus eliminates the need to cast upon retrieval. This “specific type in, 
specific type out” behavior characterizes the generic collection classes. 

The List<T> class is the generic replacement for the old-school ArrayList class. Nowadays, you should prefer the 
use of generics over the use of old-school collections when writing new code. 

Example 1.6 demonstrates the use of the List<T> collection class. 

1 .6 ListTDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class ListTDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 List<String> list = new List<String> ( ) ; 

7 

8 //Add elements using the Add ( ) method 

9 list .Add ( "Hope Mesa") ; 

10 list .Add ( "Bill Hicks"); 

11 list .Add ( "Secret Miller"); 

12 list .Add ( "Alex Remily"); 

13 list .Add ( "Pete Luongo") ; 

14 

15 //access elements using array indexer notation 

16 for(int i=0; iclist . Count ; i++){ 

17 Console .WriteLine (list[ i] . ToUpperQ); 

18 } 

19 

20 Console .WriteLine (" "); 

21 

22 //or, use the foreach statement which hides the complexity of the enumerator 

23 foreach (string s in list){ 

24 Console .WriteLine (s) ; 

25 } 

26 } 

27 } 
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Referring to example 1.6 — a List<T> object is declared and created on line 6. The <T> in the angle brackets 
represents the type placeholder. Replace the T with whatever type you want the list to contain. In this example, I’ve 
specified a list of Strings (e.g., List<String>). If you’re completely new to generics the syntax takes some getting used 
to. Note how you must repeat the type specification in the angle brackets when making the constructor call. Once 
you’ve created the list, you use it just like an ArrayList. The only exception is that now you know what types of 
objects the list contains because you specified the type when you created the list. This eliminates the need to cast 
retrieved objects from the list. The for loop on line 16 demonstrates this by calling the ToUpper() method on each 
string object in the list without casting to the string type. The f oreach statement remains unchanged from earlier 
examples. 


Quick RevIeu/ 

The generic List<T> class allows you to specify the type of objects the list will contain when you create the list. 
This eliminates the need to cast retrieved objects. 

When writing new code, prefer the use of the generic collection classes over non-generic old-school collections. 


MANipulATiNq Lists 


There’s much more to the ArrayList and List<T> classes than just dynamic growth. Both classes provide a wide 
assortment of interface methods that allow you to manipulate the collection in many ways. In this section I will show 
you how to sort the elements of a list, search a list for a specific entry, and reverse the elements of a list. I will use a 
List<T> collection to demonstrate these operations but you can perform the same operations on an ArrayList. 


SoRiii\iq, SEARchii\q, Ai\d Reverse a Ust<T> CoIIecbom 

The sorting, searching, and reversing operations, along with many others, are part of the List<T> collection’s 
interface. These three operations take the form of the Sort(), BinarySearch)), and Reverse!) methods, all of which are 
overloaded, meaning there is more than one way to sort, search, and reverse a list. 


DeFauIt SoRTiNCj BehAvioR 

Before you sort a list, you must be aware of what type of objects the list contains. Before two objects can be com- 
pared with each other, they must implement the IComparer or IComparer<T> interface or there must exist one or 
more comparer objects that derive from System. Comparer or System. Comparer<T> that instructs the Sort() method 
on how to compare each object. 

In the case of built-in .NET framework classes, you don’t have to worry about such matters. Classes and struc- 
tures that are meant to be sorted, like strings, integers, characters, etc., already implement the IComparer and ICom- 
parer<T> interfaces. 


Sort BeFore CaIUnq ThE BiNARySEARchO IVlEThod 

The title of this section says it all. The BinarySearch() method works on a sorted list, so be sure you have sorted 
the list before calling the BinarySearch() method. 

Example 1.7 demonstrates the use of the Sort(), BinarySearch(), and Reverse!) methods on a list of strings. 

1.7 ListManipulationDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class ListManipulationDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 List<String> list = new List<String> ( ) ; 

7 

8 //Add elements using the Add() method 

9 list .Add ( "Hope Mesa") ; 

10 list .Add ( "Bill Hicks"); 
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11 list .Add ( "Secret Miller"); 

12 list .Add ( "Alex Remily"); 

13 list .Add ( "Pete Luongo") ; 

14 

15 //Access elements using array indexer notation 

16 for(int i=0; iclist . Count ; i++){ 

17 Console . WriteLine (list[ i] ); 

18 } 

19 

20 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

21 

22 //Sort the list using the natural ordering of the String class 

23 list . Sort ( ) ; 

24 

25 //Print the sorted list to the console 

26 foreach (string s in list){ 

27 Console .WriteLine (s) ; 

28 } 

29 

30 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

31 

32 //Search the list for a specific string 

33 Console . WriteLine ( "The string \ "Hope Mesa\ " is located at index number " 

34 + list . BinarySearch ( "Hope Mesa") + " in the list."); 

35 

36 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

37 

38 //Now, reverse the list 

39 list .Reverse () ; 

40 

41 //Print the reversed list to the console 

42 foreach (string s in list){ 

43 Console .WriteLine (s) ; 

44 } 

45 } 

46 } 

Referring to example 1.7 — a list of strings is declared and created on line 6 and then populated with string 
objects on lines 9 through 13. The for loop on line 16 writes the strings to the console. On line 23, the list is sorted 
with a call to its Sort() method and the list of sorted strings is then written to the console. 

Line 34 demonstrates the use of the BinarySearch() method. The BinarySearcyO method searches the list for the 
specified object, in this case a string (e.g., “Hope Mesa”) and returns its index. 

On line 39, the list is reversed with a call to the Reverse() method. The reversed list is then written to the console 
with the foreach statement on line 42. 

Figure 1 .4 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 1-4: Results of Running Example 1.7 


Quick REviEW 

The ArrayList and List<T> collection classes provide a wide assortment of methods that let you manipulate the 
collections in many ways. Three helpful operations include Sort(), BinarySearch(), and Reverse(). 
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Where To Go From Flere 


Before one object can be compared to another they must be comparable. This means they must implement the 
IComparable or IComparable<T> interface or one or more comparer objects must exist that extend the Comparer or 
Comparer<T> classes. 

.NET framework classes that are meant to be sorted already implement both the IComparable and ICompara- 
ble<T> interfaces. 

Remember to sort a list before calling the BinarySearchQ method. 


WNere To Co From Here 


If you haven’t already done so, now would be a good time to explore the .NET framework documentation on the 
Microsoft Developer Network (MSDN) website (www.msdn.com). Pay particular attention to the members of the 
four collection namespaces: System.Collections, System.Collections . Generic, System.Collections.ObjectModel, and 
System.Collections. Specialized. Look up the ArrayList and List<T> classes and study their methods and properties. 


Summary 


An ArrayList is a non-generic collection that behaves like an array on steroids. You can insert any type of object 
into an ArrayList, but upon retrieval, all contained objects are returned as type System. Object. If you want to access 
type-specific members on a retrieved object, you must cast the retrieved object to that type. 

An ArrayList will dynamically grow to accommodate more objects. This dynamic growth is handled automati- 
cally. When the number of inserted objects reaches a certain threshold, the list is resized. 

The generic List<T> class allows you to specify the type of objects the list will contain when you create the list. 
This eliminates the need to cast retrieved objects. 

When writing new code, prefer the use of the generic collection classes over non-generic old-school collections. 

The ArrayList and List<T> collection classes provide a wide assortment of methods that let you manipulate the 
collections in many ways. Three helpful operations include Sort(), BinarySearch(), and Reverse(). 

Before one object can be compared to another they must be comparable. This means they must implement the 
IComparable or IComparable<T> interface or one or more comparer objects must exist that extend the Comparer or 
Comparer<T> classes. 

.NET framework classes that are meant to be sorted already implement both the IComparable and ICompara- 
ble<T> interfaces. 

Remember to sort a list before calling the BinarySearch() method. 
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Introduction 


Chapter 2: Collections Framework Overview 


IlNTRoduCTiON 


As elementary as the material in this chapter may appear upon initial consideration, it pays huge dividends to 
know your way around the .NET framework documentation. You will spend countless hours studying the documenta- 
tion no matter how many books you read, because that’s where you’ll find the most up to date information on the 
classes, structures, and other components of the .NET application programming interface (API). 

In this chapter I show you how to decipher exactly what functionality a particular collection class provides by 
studying its inheritance hierarchy and list of implemented interfaces. I then highlight the major collection compo- 
nents found in the four namespaces of the .NET collections framework. 

I also provide you with a helpful listing of the non-generic collection classes and their generic replacements. 


TIie MicROsoFr DeveLoper NetworK Documentation 


The first step towards getting good help is knowing where to find it. The .NET API documentation hosted on the 
Microsoft Developer Network (MSDN) is the definitive source for the latest information regarding the .NET frame- 
work. 

There are two ways of gaining access to the .NET framework documentation: 1 . The straight forward way, which 
is to go directly to the MSDN website, follow the links to the docs, and then bookmark the link, or 2. The fastest way, 
which is to enter the name of the class or component you’re looking for into Google. This, of course, assumes you 
know what you’re looking for. If you take the time to explore the .NET framework API, you’ll have a good idea of 
what to look for. 


Hie MSDN WEbsiTE - uaxax/.mscIin.coivi 


The Microsoft Developer Network is the community portal for developers using Microsoft technology. In addi- 
tion to many other areas of interest, it hosts the .NET framework API documentation. The URL to the site is [ http:// 
www.msdn.com ]. Figure 2-1 shows the MSDN homepage at the time of this writing. 



Figure 2-1: Microsoft Developer Network (MSDN) Home Page 


On the MSDN homepage locate the .NET Framework link in the lower left comer as figure 2-1 illustrates. Click 
the link. This takes you to the .NET Framework Developer Center page which is shown in figure 2-2. 
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The Microsoft Developer Network Documentation 


Home tab is initially 
selected. 



Figure 2-2: .NET Developer Center Home Tab 

Referring to figure 2-2 — the Home tab is initially selected when you arrive at the .NET Framework Developer 
Center page. Click the Library tab to access the documentation as is shown in figure 2-3. 


Click the Library 
tab to access the 
documentation. 


>• 
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.NET Development 



Figure 2-3: .NET Developer Center Library Tab 


Next, locate the .NET Development link in the left frame as figure 2-4 illustrates. 



Select .NET 


Development 


link 


Figure 2-4: .NET Development Link Selected 
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Underneath the .NET Development link, locate and expand the .NET Framework 3.5 link, then locate the .NET 
Framework Class Library link as is shown in figure 2-5. 



Select .NET Framework 
Class Library link 


Figure 2-5: .NET Framework Class Library Link 

Click the .NET Framework Class Library link to expand its contents as shown in figure 2-6. A description of the 
.NET Framework Class Library appears in the right hand frame. Bookmark the site for future reference. 



Figure 2-6: .NET Framework Class Library Home 


Usii\q GooqlE to Quickly Locate Documentation 

A faster way to access the .NET framework documentation is to search for a particular namespace or component 
in Google or your favorite web browser. This works best if you have some idea of what you’re looking for. Figures 2- 
7 through 2-9 show how Google can be used to search for and quickly locate the System. Collections namespace. 


WItere to Go Ibom Here 

Now that you know where to find .NET framework documentation, I recommend taking the time to explore the 
.NET framework class library docs to get a feel for what’s there. Explore the System, System.Collections, and Sys- 
tem. Collections. Generic namespaces. Get a good feel for the classes, structures, and other components located in 
each namespace. Study their methods and properties. At first this seems like a daunting task, but if you devote a little 
time each day to studying a small piece of the documentation, you’ll quickly learn your way around. 
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Figure 2-7: Google Flome Page 



Figure 2-8: Search Results for System.Collections Namespace 



Figure 2-9: System.Collections Namespace Documentation 
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Quick RevIeu/ 

The Microsoft Developer Network (MSDN) contains the latest .NET framework API documentation. It’s a good 
idea to explore the site and bookmark the .NET Framework Class Library page for future reference. 

Use Google to quickly locate MSDN API documentation pertaining to individual .NET framework namespaces 
or components. 


IMAviqATiNq an Inheritance HiERARchy 


When you come across a particular class or structure in the .NET framework, chances are the functionality of 
that component is the result of inheriting from a base class (which itself may inherit from another base class), the 
implementation of multiple interfaces, or a combination of both. To better understand what, exactly, a component 
does, you must be able to trace its inheritance hierarchy and/or track down and study its implemented interfaces. 

The best place to find this type of information is in the .NET framework documentation for the particular compo- 
nent you’re interested in getting to know better. Consider for a moment the List<T> class. If you navigate to the 
List<T> documentation page on the MSDN website you’ll find inheritance and implementation information in two 
sections: Syntax and Inheritance Hierarchy as is shown in figure 2-10. 


.NET Framework Class Library 

List<7> Class 

Represents a strongly typed list of objects that can be accessed by index. Provides methods to search, 
sort, and manipulate lists. 

Namespace: System. Collections. Generic 
Assembly: mscorlib (in mscorlib.dll) 

□ Syntax 



This page is specific to 

Microsoft Visual Studio 
2008/. NET Framework 3.5 

Other versions are also available 
for the following: 

• Microsoft Visual Studio 
2005/.NET Framework 2.0 

• .NET Framework 3.0 

• Microsoft Silverlight 2 

• Microsoft Visual Studio 
2010/.NET Framework 4.0 


Type Parameters 

T 

The type of elements in the list. 

0 Remarks 
□ Examples 

0 Inheritance Hierarchy 

System. Object 

System. Collections. Generic.List<T> 

System. ServiceModel. Install. Configuration.ServiceModelConfigurationSectionCollection 

System. ServiceModel. Install. Configuration.ServiceModelConfigurationSectionGroupCollection 

System. Workflow. Activities. OperationParameterlnfoCollection 

System. Workflow.Activities.WorkflowRoleCollection 

System. Workflow. ComponentModel.ActivityCollection 

System. Workflow. ComponentModel. Design. ActivityDesignerGlyphCollection 

System. Workflow. Runtime.Tracking.ActivityTrackingLocationCollection 

System. Workflow.Runtime.Tracking.ActivityTrackPointCollection 

System. Workflow.Runtime.Tracking.ExtractCollection 

System. Workflow. Runtime.Tracking.TrackingAnnotationCollection 

System. Workflow.Runtime.Tracking.TrackingConditionCollection 

System. Workflow.Runtime.Tracking.UserTrackingLocationCollection 


Figure 2-10: List<T> MSDN Documentation Page - Syntax and Inheritance Hierarchy Sections Expanded 

Referring to figure 2-10 — the Syntax section gives you the class declaration. The class declaration is important 
because it lists the class it extends, if any, and all its implemented interfaces. In the .NET framework an interface 
begins with the letter T. So, by reading the List<T> class declaration you can tell at a glance it does not inherit from 
a class other than System. Object, but it implements a long list of interfaces. 

The Inheritance Hierarchy section highlights the class you’re currently visiting in black text. Above it in blue 
text will be a link to its immediate base class. In the case of the List<T> class, its immediate base class is Sys- 
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tem.Object. (Note: All classes and structures in the .NET framework ultimately and implicitly inherit from Sys- 
tem. Object.) Below the class shown in black will be any subclasses derived from that class. As you can see from 
looking at figure 2-10, the List<T> class serves as the base class for many different specialized collection classes. 


ExTEINSioiN METhods 

The .NET framework 3.0 introduced extension methods. An extension method is a special type of static method 
that enables a programmer to add a method to an existing class or structure without having to recompile the code 
associated with that component. An extension method, although static, is called as if it were an instance method. 

The .NET API documentation lists the extension methods available to .NET framework classes and structures in 
the Extension Methods section. To see the list of extension methods for a particular class or structure, navigate to the 
component’s Members page. Figure 2-11 shows the Members page for the List<T> generic collections class. 



Figure 2-11: Members Page for the List<T> Class 


Referring to figure 2-11 — the Members page includes listings for all the constructors, methods, extension meth- 
ods, properties, and explicit interface implementations. I have collapsed all the sections here to fit the page on the 
screen. 

Constructor methods are defined by the class in question. The sections titled Methods, Properties, and Explicit 
Interface Implementations list methods and properties either inherited, defined by the class, or implemented by the 
class to fulfill a contract specified by an interface. The Extension Methods section, on the other hand, lists methods 
that have been added to the class above and beyond those proscribed by inheritance. Most of the methods listed in the 
List<T>’s Extension Methods section are defined by the Enumerable class which is located in the System. Linq 
namespace. 
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Quick RevIeu/ 

To get a feel for the functionality a particular class or structure provides, explore the component’s inheritance 
hierarchy, along with its declaration as given in the Syntax section of the component’s main documentation page. As 
of .NET framework version 3.0, the Extension Methods section lists methods that have been added to the component 
in addition to those defined by inheritance or interface implementation. 


ThE .NET CollECTioNs FrameworU Namespaces 


To the uninitiated, the .NET collections API presents a bewildering assortment of interfaces, classes, and struc- 
tures spread over four namespaces. In this section I provide an overview of some of the things you’ll find in each 
namespace. Afterward, I present a different type of organization that I believe you’ll find more helpful. 

One thing I will not do in this section is discuss every interface, class, or structure found in these namespaces. If 
I did that, you would fall asleep quick and kill yourself as your head slammed against the desk on its way down! 
Instead, I will only highlight the most important aspects of each namespace with an eye towards saving you time and 
frustration. 

One maddening aspect of the .NET collections framework is in the way Microsoft chose to name their collection 
classes. For example, collection classes that contain the word List do not necessarily implement the IList or IList<T> 
interfaces. This means you can’t substitute a LinkedList for an ArrayList without breaking your code. 

In concert with this section you should explore the collections API and see for yourself what lies within each 
namespace. 


SySTEM.CollECfiONS 

The System. Collections namespace contains non-generic versions of collection interfaces, classes, and struc- 
tures. The contents of the System. Collections namespace represent the “old-school” way of collections programming. 
By this I mean that the collections defined here store only object references. You can insert any type of object into a 
collection like an ArrayList, Stack, etc., but, when you access an element in the collection and want to perform an 
operation on it specific to a particular type, you must first cast the object to a type that supports the operation. (By 
“performing an operation” I mean accessing an object member declared by its interface or class type.) 

I recommend avoiding the System.Collections namespace altogether in favor of the generic versions of its mem- 
bers found in the System. Collections. Generic namespace. In most cases, you’ll be trading cumbersome “old-school” 
style programming for more elegant code and improved performance offered by the newer collection classes. 


SySTEM.CollECfiONS.GENERic 

.NET 2.0 brought with it generics and the collection classes found in the System. Collections. Generic namespace. 
In addition to providing generic versions of the “old-school” collections contained in the System.Collections 
namespace, the System.Collections. Generic namespace added several new collection types, one of them being 
LinkedList<T>. 

Several collection classes within the System. Collections. Generic namespace can be used off-the-shelf, so to 
speak, to store and manipulate strongly-typed collections of objects. These include List<T>, LinkedList<T>, 
Queue<T>, Stack<T>. 

Other classes such as DictionarycTKey, TValue>, SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue>, and SortedListcTKey, 
TValue> store objects (values) in the collection based on the hash values of keys. Special rules must be followed 
when implementing a key class. These rules specify the types of interfaces a key class must implement in order to 
perform equality comparisons. They also offer suggestions regarding the performance of hashing functions to opti- 
mize insertion and retrieval. You can find these specialized instructions in the Remarks section of a collection class’s 
API documentation page. 
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SySTEM.CollECTiONS.ObjECTModEl 

The System. Collections. ObjectModel namespace contains classes that are meant to be used as the base classes 
for custom, user-defined collections. For example, if you want to create a specialized collection, you can extend the 
Collection<T> class. This namespace also includes the KeyedCollectioncTKey, TItem>, ObservableCollection<T>, 
ReadOnlyCollection<T>, and ReadOnlyObservableCollection<T> classes. 

The KeyedCollection<TKey, TItem> is an abstract class and is a cross between an IList and an IDictionary-based 
collection in that it is an indexed list of items. Each item in the list can also be accessed with an associated key. Col- 
lection elements are not key/value pairs as is the case in a Dictionary, rather, the element is the value and the key is 
extracted from the value upon insertion. The KeyedCollectioncTKey, TItem> class must be extended and you must 
override its GetKeyForItem() method to properly extract keys from the items you insert into the collection. 

The ObservableCollection<T> collection provides an event named CollectionChanged that you can register 
event handlers with to perform special processing when items are added or removed, or the collection is refreshed. 

The ReadOnlyCollection<T> and ReadOnlyObservableCollection<T> classes implement read-only versions of 
the Collection<T> and ObservableCollection<T> classes. 


SySTEM.CollECTiONS.SpECiAliZEd 

As its name implies, the System. Collections. Specialized namespace contains interfaces, classes, and structures 
that help you manage specialized types of collections. Some of these include the BitVector32 structure, the ListDic- 
tionary, which is a Dictionary implemented as a singly linked list intended for storing ten items or less, StringCollec- 
tion, which is a collection of strings, and StringDictionary, which is a Dictionary whose key/value pairs are strongly 
typed to strings rather than objects. 

MAppii\q NoiM-GENERic To Genera CoIIectIons 

In some cases, the System. Collection.Generic and System. Collections. ObjectModel namespaces provide a corre- 
sponding replacement for a collection class in the System. Collections namespace. But sometimes they do not. Table 
14-1 lists the non-generic collection classes and their generic replacements, if any, and the underlying data structure 
implementation. 


Non-Generic 

Generic 

Underlying Data Structure 

ArrayList 

List<T> 

Array 

Bit Array 

No generic equivalent 

Array 

CollectionBase 

Collection<T> 

Array 

DictionaryBase 

KeyedCollection<TKey, TItem> 

Hash Table & Array 

HashTable 

Dictionary<TKey, TValue> 

Hash Table 

Queue 

Queue<T> 

Array 

ReadOnlyCollectionBase 

ReadOnlyCollection<T> 

Array 

SortedList 

SortedList<TKey, TValue> 

Red-Black Tree 

Stack 

Stack<T> 

Array 

No Non-Generic Equivalent 

LinkedList<T> 

Non-Circular Doubly Linked List 

No Non-Generic Equivalent 

SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> 

Red-Black Tree 

No Non-Generic Equivalent 

SynchronizedCollection<T> f 

Array 


Table 2-1: Mapping Non-Generic Collections to Their Generic Counterparts 
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Non-Generic 

Generic 

Underlying Data Structure 

No Non-Generic Equivalent 

SynchonizedKeyedCollection<TKey, TItem> t 

Hash Table & Array 

No Non-Generic Equivalent 

SynchronizedReadOnlyCollection<T> + 

Array 

f Provides thread-safe operation 


Table 2-1: Mapping Non-Generic Collections to Their Generic Counterparts 


Quick REviEW 

“Old-school” style .NET collection classes store only object references and require casting when elements are 
retrieved. You should favor the use of generic collections as they offer strong element typing on insertion and 
retrieval and improved performance. The classes found in the System. Collections. ObjectModel namespace can serve 
as the basis for user-defined custom collections. The System. Collections. Specialized namespace contains classes and 
structures you will find helpful to manage unique collections. 


Summary 


The Microsoft Developer Network (MSDN) contains the latest .NET framework API documentation. It’s a good 
idea to explore the site and bookmark the .NET Framework Class Library page for future reference. 

Use Google to quickly navigate to documents pertaining to individual .NET namespaces or components. 

To get a feel for the functionality a particular class or structure provides, explore the component’s inheritance 
hierarchy, along with its declaration as given in the Syntax section of the component’s main documentation page. As 
of .NET framework version 3.0, the Extension Methods section lists methods that have been added to the component 
in addition to those defined by inheritance or interface implementation. 

“Old-school” style .NET collections classes store only object references and require casting when elements are 
retrieved. You should favor the use of generic collections as they offer strong element typing on insertion and 
retrieval and improved performance. The classes found in the System. Collections. ObjectModel namespace can serve 
as the basis for user-defined custom collections. The System. Collections. Specialized namespace contains classes and 
structures you will find helpful to manage unique collections. 
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Rain Walkers 

Arrays 


IjEARNiNq ObjEcrivES 

• Ui\dERSTAi\d tIic reIat'ions! lip bcnvccN arrays Ai\d coIIect'ions 

• Ui\dERSTAi\d tIie fuNcrioNAliTy pRovidEd by tIie IUst iNTERfACE 

• DecIare Ai\d use sii\qlE-diMENsioml arrays 

• DecIare Ai\d use Mubi-diMENsioNAl arrays 

• Ul\dERSTAI\d bow ARRAYS ARE REpRESENTEd //V MEMORY 

• DEscRibE tIie Fui\CTiomliTy pRovidEd by tIie SystemArray cIass 

• Use tIie SystemArray cIass to sort tUe contents of an array 

• Use tUe SystemArray cIass to reverse tIie contents of an array 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


Arrays are closely related to collections in many ways. They serve as the underlying foundational data structure 
for several collection types including ArrayList, List<T>, and Hashtable, and fill auxiliary roles in others. Arrays also 
implement the ICollection interface and partially implement the IList interface. Thus, cultivating a thorough working 
knowledge of arrays leads to a better understanding of collections in general. In fact, it’s often desirable to convert a 
collection onto an array for streamlined manipulation and many collection types provide a ToArrayQ method for just 
this purpose. 

In this chapter you will learn the meaning of the term array, how to create and manipulate single and multidi- 
mensional arrays, and how to use arrays in your programs. Starting with single-dimensional arrays of simple pre- 
defined value types, you will learn how to declare array references and how to use the new operator to dynamically 
create array objects. To help you better understand the concepts of arrays and their use, I will show you how they are 
represented in memory. A solid understanding of the memory concepts associated with array allocation helps you to 
better utilize arrays in your programs. Understanding the concepts and use of single-dimensional arrays enables you 
to easily understand the concepts behind multidimensional arrays. 

Along the way you will learn the difference between arrays of value types and arrays of reference types. I will 
show you how to dynamically allocate array element objects and how to call methods on objects via array element 
references. I will also explain to you the difference between rectangular and ragged arrays. 


WhAT Is An Array? 


An array is a contiguous memory allocation of same-sized or homogeneous data type elements. Contiguous 
means the array elements are located one after the other in memory. Same-sized means that each array element occu- 
pies the same amount of memory space. The size of each array element is determined by the type of objects an array 
is declared to contain. So, for example, if an array is declared to contain integer types, each element would be the size 
of an integer and occupy 4 bytes. If, however, an array is declared to contain double types, the size of each element 
would be 8 bytes. The term homogeneous is often used in place of the term same-sized to refer to objects having the 
same data type and therefore the same size. Figure 3-1 illustrates these concepts. 


This array has 5 
elements, so it has a 
length of 5. 


Index values range 
from 0 to (length- 1) 



Memory 








0 12 3 4 



Element Index 


Figure 3-1: Array Elements are Contiguous and Homogeneous 


Figure 3-1 shows an array of 5 elements of no specified type. The elements are numbered consecutively, begin- 
ning with 1 denoting the first element and 5 denoting the last, or 5 th , element in the array. Each array element is refer- 
enced or accessed by its array index number. An index number is always one less than the element number it 
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accesses. For example, when you want to access the 1 st element of an array, use index number 0. To access the 2 nd 
element of an array, use index number 1, etc. 

The number of elements an array contains is referred to as its length. The array shown in figure 3-1 contains 5 
elements, so it has a length of 5. The index numbers associated with this array will range from 0 to 4 (that is 0 to 
[length - 1]). 


SpEcifyii\q Array TypEs 

Array elements can be value types, reference types, or arrays of these types. When you declare an array, you 
must specify the type its elements will contain. Figure 3-2 illustrates this concept through the use of the array declara- 
tion and allocation syntax. 

Specify the type of elements the Name the array re f e rence 

array will contain 


The element type[] array_reference_name 

type plus the . J 

brackets yields 
an array type 

Figure 3-2: Declaring a Single-Dimensional Array 

Figure 3-2 shows the array declaration and allocation syntax for a single-dimensional array having a particular 
type and length. The declaration begins with the array element type. The elements of an array can be value types or 
reference types. Reference types can include any reference type specified in the .NET API, reference types you create, 
or third-party types created by someone else. 

The element type is followed by a set of empty brackets. Single-dimensional arrays use one set of brackets. Mul- 
tidimensial arrays add either commas or brackets, depending on whether you’re declaring a rectangular or jagged 
array. You will add a comma or a set of brackets for each additional dimension or rank you want a multidimensional 
array to have. The element type plus the brackets yield an array type. This array type is followed by an identifier that 
declares the name of the array. To actually allocate memory for an array, use the new operator followed by the type of 
elements the array can contain followed by the length of the array in brackets. The new operator returns a reference to 
the newly created array object and the assignment operator assigns it to the array reference name. 

Figure 3-2 combines the act of declaring an array and the act of creating an array object on one line of code. If 
required, you could declare an array in one statement and create the array in another. For example, the following line 
of code declares and allocates memory for a single-dimensional array of integers having a length of 5: 

int[ ] int_array = new int[5]; 

The following line of code would simply declare an array of floats: 

float[ ] float_array; 

And this code would then allocate enough memory to hold 10 float values: 

float_array = new float [10]; 

The following line of code would declare a two-dimensional rectangular array of boolean-type elements and 
allocate some memory: 

bool[,] boolean_array_2d = new bool[10,10]; 

The following line of code would create a single-dimensional array of strings: 

String[] string_array = new String[8]; 


Use the new operator to allocate memory for 
a number of elements of a certain type 
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You will soon learn the details about single and multidimensional arrays. If the preceding concepts seem confus- 
ing now just hang in there. By the time you complete this chapter you will be using arrays like a pro! 


Quick Remew 

Arrays are contiguously allocated memory elements of homogeneous data types. Contiguous means the elements 
are arranged in memory one after the other. Homogeneous means each element of the array is of the same data type. 
An array containing n elements is said to have a length equal to n. Access array elements via their index value, which 
ranges from 0 to ( length - 1). The index value of a particular array element is always one less than the element num- 
ber you wish to access ( i.e the 1 st element has index 0, the 2 nd element has index 1, ... , the n th element has index n- 
1 ) 


FuNCTioNAliTy PROvidEd By C# Array TypEs 


The C# language has two data-type categories: value types and reference types. Arrays are a special case of ref- 
erence types. When you create an array in C#, it is an object just like a reference type object. However, C# arrays pos- 
sess special features over and above ordinary reference types because they inherit from the System.Array class. This 
section explains what it means to be an array type. 


ARRAy-TypE hlHERilAMCE HiERARchy 


When you declare an array in C# you specify an array type as was shown previously in figure 3-2. The array you 
create automatically inherits the functionality provided by the System.Array class which itself extends from the Sys- 
tem. Object class. Figure 3-3 shows the UML inheritance diagram for an array type. 


System.Object 


Object class methods 


«abstract» 


System.Array 


ICloneable, IList, ICollection, Enumerable 
ICollection<T>, IList<T>, IEnumerable<T> 
<SerializableAttribute> 


Array class properties 
and methods 


type[] 


Inherits methods and 
properties from Array 
and Object classes 


Figure 3-3: Array-Type Inheritance Hierarchy 


Referring to figure 3-3 — the inheritance from the Array and Object classes is taken care of automatically by the 
C# language when you declare an array. The Array class is a special class in the .NET Framework in that you cannot 
derive from it directly to create a new array type subclass. Any attempt to explicitly extend from System.Array in 
your code will cause a compiler error. 
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The Array class provides several public properties and methods that make it easy to manipulate arrays. Some of 
these properties and methods are non-static and can be accessed via an array reference while others are static and are 
meant only to be accessed via the Array class itself. You will see examples of the Array class’s methods and proper- 
ties in action as you progress through this chapter. In the meantime, however, it would be a good idea to access the 
MSDN website and research the System.Array class documentation to learn more about what it has to offer. 


SpEciAl Properties Of C# Arrays 

The Table 3- 1 summarizes the special properties of C# arrays. 


Property 

Description 

Their length cannot be changed 
once created. 

Array objects have an associated length when they are created. The length of an array 
cannot be changed after the array is created. However, arrays can be automatically re- 
sized with the help of the Array.Resize() method. 

Their number of dimensions or 
rank can be determined by ac- 
cessing the Rank property. 

For example: 

int[] int array = new int[5]; 

This code declares a single-dimensional array of five integers. The following line of 
code prints to the console the number of dimensions int_array contains: 

Console .WriteLine ( int array .Rank) ; 

The length of a particular array 
dimension or rank can be deter- 
mined via the GetLength() 
method. 

Array objects have a method named GetLength() that returns the value of the length of 
a particular array dimension or rank. To call the GetLength() method, use the dot oper- 
ator and the name of the array. For example: 

int[] int array = new int[5]; 

This code declares and initializes an array of integer elements with length 5. The next 
line of code prints the length of the int_array to the console: 

Console .WriteLine ( int array . GetLength ( 0 ) ) ; 

The GetLength() method is called with an integer argument indicating the desired di- 
mension. In the case of a single-dimensional array, there is only one dimension. 

Array bounds are checked by the 
virtual execution system at run- 
time. 

Any attempt to access elements of an array beyond its declared length will result in a 
runtime exception. This prevents mysterious data corruption bugs that can manifest 
themselves when misusing arrays in other languages like C or C++. 

Array types directly subclass the 
System.Array class. 

Because arrays subclass System.Array they have the functionality of an Array. 

Elements are initialized to de- 
fault values. 

Predefined simple value type array elements are initialized to the default value of the 
particular value type each element is declared to contain. For example, integer array el- 
ements are initialized to zero. Each element of an array of references is initialized to 
null. 


Table 3-1: C# Array Properties 


Quick REviEW 

C# array types have special functionality because of their special inheritance hierarchy. C# array types directly 
and automatically inherit the functionality of the System.Array class and implement the ICloneable, IList, ICollec- 
tion, and IEnumerable interfaces. Arrays are also serializable. 
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CREATiNq AncJ UsiNq SiNqU-DiiviENsioNAl Arrays 


This section shows you how to declare, create, and use single-dimensional arrays of both value types and refer- 
ence types. Once you know how a single-dimensional array works you can easily apply the concepts to multidimen- 
sional arrays. 


Arrays Of VaIue TypES 

The elements of a value type array can be any of the C# predefined value types or value types that you declare 
( i.e ., structures). The predefined value types include bool, byte, sbyte, char, short, ushort, int, uint, long, ulong, float, 
double, and decimal. Example 3.1 shows an array of integers being declared, created, and utilized in a short program. 
Figure 3-4 shows the results of running this program. 

3.1 1 ntArrayTest.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class IntArrayTest { 

4 static void Main(){ 

5 int[] int_array = new int [10]; 

6 for (int i=0; i<int_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 

7 Console .Write ( int_array[ i ] + " "); 

8 } 

9 Console . WriteLine ( ) ; 

10 } 

11 > 



Figure 3-4: Results of Running Example 3.1 

Referring to example 3.1 — this program demonstrates several important concepts. First, an array of integers of 
length 10 is declared and created on line 5. The name of the array is int_array. To demonstrate that each element of 
the array is automatically initialized to zero, the for statement on line 6 iterates over each element of the array 
beginning with the first element [0] and proceeding to the last element [9], and prints each element value to the con- 
sole. As you can see from looking at figure 3-4, this results in all zeros being printed to the console. 

Notice how each element of int_array is accessed via an index value that appears between square brackets 
appended to the name of the array (i.e., int_array[i]). In this example, the value of i is controlled by the for loop. 


How VaIue-Type Array ObjECTS Are ArranqecI In Memory 

Figure 3-5 shows how the integer array int_array declared and created in example 3.1 is represented in memory. 
The name of the array, int_array, is a reference to an object in memory of type System.Int32[] . The array object is 
dynamically allocated on the application’s memory heap with the new operator. Its memory location is assigned to 
the int_array reference. At the time of array object creation, each element is initialized to the default value for integers 
which is 0. The array object’s Length property returns the value of the total number of elements in the array, which in 
this case is 10. The array object’s Rank property returns the total number of dimensions in the array, which in this 
case is 1. 

Let’s make a few changes to the code given in example 3.1 by assigning some values to the int_array elements. 
Example 3.2 adds another for loop to the program that initializes each element of int_array to the value of the for 
loop’s index variable i. 
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Each element initial- 
ized to the type’s 
default value. In this 
case each element is 
initialized to 0. 


Figure 3-5: Memory Representation of Value Type Array int_array Showing Default Initialization 

3.2 I ntArrayTest.es ( Mod 1) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class IntArrayTest { 

4 static void Main(){ 

5 int[] int_array = new int[10]; 

6 for(int i=0; i<int_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 

7 Console.Write(int_array[i] + " "); 

8 } 

9 Console. WriteLine( ) ; 

10 for(int i=0; i<int_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 

1 1 int_array [ i ] = i ; 

12 Console.Write(int_array[i] + " "); 

13 } 

14 Console. WriteLine( ) ; 

15 } 

16 } 

Referring to example 3.2 — notice on line 1 1 how the value of the second for loop’s index variable i is assigned 
directly to each array element. When the array elements print to the console, each element’s value has changed except 
for the first, which is still zero. Figure 3-6 shows the results of running this program. Figure 3-7 shows the memory 
representation of int_array after its elements have been assigned their new values. 



Figure 3-6: Results of Running Example 3.2 


Fii\dii\q Ain Arra/s TypE, Ran k, Ai\d TotaI NuivibER of EIemeints 

Study the code shown in example 3.3, paying particular attention to lines 6 through 10. 

3.3 IntArrayTest.es (Mod 2) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class IntArrayTest { 

4 static void Main(){ 

5 int[] int_array = new int[10]; 

6 Console. Wr iteLine ( "int_array has rank of " + int_array .Rank) ; 

7 Console. Wr iteLine ( "int_array has " + int_array .Length + " total elements"); 

8 Console. WriteLine( "The number of elements in the first (and only) rank is " + 

9 int_array . GetLength ( 0 ) ) ; 

1 0 Console . Wr iteLine ( int_array . GetType ( ) ) ; 

11 
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Figure 3-7: Element Values of int_array After Initialization Performed by Second for Loop 

12 for(int i=0; i<int_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 

13 Console .Write ( int_array[ i ] + " "); 

14 > 

15 Console. WriteLine( ) ; 

16 for(int i=0; i<int_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 

17 int_array[i] = i; 

18 Console .Write ( int_array[ i ] + " "); 

19 > 

20 Console .WriteLine () ; 

21 } 

22 } 

Referring to example 3.3 — lines 6 through 10 show how to use Array class methods to get information about an 
array. On line 6, the Rank property is accessed via the int_array reference to print out the number of int_array’s 
dimensions. On line 7, the Length property returns the total number of array elements. On lines 8 and 9, the 
GetLength() method is called with an argument of 0 to determine the number of elements in the first rank. In the case 
of single-dimensional arrays, the Length property and GetLength(O) return the same value. On line 10, the GetType() 
method determines the type of the int_array reference. It returns the value “System.Int32[],” where the single pair of 
square brackets signifies an array type. Figure 3-8 gives the results of running this program. 



Figure 3-8: Results of Running Example 3.3 


CREATiiNq Si[\qlb-Di(viEMsioNAl Arrays Usiiviq Array Li ieraI VaIues 

Up to this point you have seen how memory for an array can be allocated using the new operator. Another way to 
allocate memory for an array and initialize its elements at the same time is to specify the contents of the array using 
array literal values. The length of the array is determined by the number of literal values appearing in the declaration. 
Example 3.4 shows two arrays being declared and created using literal values. 

3.4 ArrayLiterals.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class ArrayLiterals { 

4 static void Main(){ 

5 int [ ] int_array = {1, 2, 3, 4 , 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10}; 

6 double [ ] double_array = {1.0, 2.0, 3.0, 4.0, 5.0, 6.0, 7.0, 8.0, 9.0, 10.0}; 
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8 for(int i = 0; i < int_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 

9 Console.Write(int_array[i] + " "); 

10 > 

11 Console. WriteLine( ) ; 

12 Console. WriteLine(int_array.GetType( ) ) ; 

13 Console. WriteLine(int_array.GetType( ) .IsArray); 

14 

15 Console. WriteLine( ) ; 

16 

17 for(int i = 0; i < double_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 

18 Console. Write (double_array[i] + " "); 

19 } 

20 Console. WriteLine( ) ; 

2 1 Console . WriteLine ( double_array . GetType ( ) ) ; 

22 Console. WriteLine(double_array. GetType ( ) .IsArray) ; 

23 } 

24 } 

Referring to example 3.4 — the program declares and initializes two arrays using array literal values. On line 5 
an array of integers named int_array is declared. The elements of the array are initialized to the values that appear 
between the braces. Each element’s literal value is separated by a comma. The length of the array is determined by the 
number of literal values appearing between the braces. The length of int_array is 10. 

On line 6, an array of doubles named double_array is declared and initialized with double literal values. The con- 
tents of both arrays are printed to the console. Array class methods are then used to determine the characteristics of 
each array and the results are printed to the console. Notice on lines 13 and 22 the use of the IsArray property. It will 
return true if the reference via which it is called is an array type. Figure 3-9 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 3-9: Results of Running Example 3.4 


DiffERENCES Between Arrays Of VaIue TypES AncI Arrays Of ReFerence TypES 

The key difference between arrays of value types and arrays of reference types is that value-type values can be 
directly assigned to value-type array elements. The same is not true for reference type elements. In an array of refer- 
ence types, each element is a reference to an object in memory. When you create an array of references in memory 
you are not automatically creating each element’s object. Instead, each reference element is automatically initialized 
to null. You must explicitly create each object you want each reference element to point to. Alternatively, the object 
must already exist somewhere in memory and be reachable. To illustrate these concepts, I will use an array of 
Objects. Example 3.5 gives the code for a short program that creates and uses an array of Objects. 

3.5 ObjectArray.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class ObjectArray { 

4 static void Main(){ 

5 Object[] object_array = new Object [10]; 

6 Console. Wr iteLine ( "object_array has type " + object_array . GetType ( ) ) ; 

7 Console. Wr iteLine ( "object_array has rank " + object_array .Rank) ; 

8 Console. Wr iteLine ( ) ; 

9 

10 object_array [ 0 ] = new Object(); 

1 1 Console . WriteLine ( ob j ect_array [ 0 ] . GetType ( ) ) ; 

12 Console. WriteLine ( ) ; 

13 

14 object_array [ 1 ] = new Object(); 

15 Console. Wr iteLine (object_array[ 1 ] . GetType ( ) ) ; 

16 Console. Wr iteLine ( ) ; 

17 

18 for(int i = 2; i < object_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 
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19 object_array [ i ] = new Object(); 

2 0 Console . Wr iteLine ( ob j ect_array [ i ] . GetType ( ) ) ; 

21 Console. WriteLine( ) ; 

22 } 

23 } 

24 } 

Figure 3-10 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 3-10: Results of Running Example 3.5 


Referring to example 3.5 — on line 5, an array of Objects of length 10 is declared and created. After line 5 exe- 
cutes, the object_array reference points to an array of Objects in memory with each element initialized to null, as is 
shown in figure 3-11. 


Stack Memory 


Method Activation Frame 


( Reference: object_nrray 


Heap Memory 


Dynamically Allocated Objects 


S *“Svstcm. Object! I" object 


length = 10 Rank = 1 

l Object Reference = null 


l. Object Reference = null 

[ Object Reference = null 


Object Reference = null 


Object Reference = null 


' Object Reference = null 


[ Object Reference = null 


’ Object Reference = null 


[ Object Reference = null 

- 

. Object Reference = null 



\ Array elements are 
initialized to null. 

/ Each Object object 
must now be created. 


Figure 3-11: State of Affairs After Line 5 of Example 3.5 Executes 


On lines 6 and 7, the program writes to the console some information about the object_array, namely, its type and 
rank. On line 10, a new object of type Object is created and its memory location is assigned to the Object reference 
located in object_array[0]. The memory picture now looks like that shown in figure 3-12. Line 11 calls the GetType() 
method on the object pointed to by object_array[0]. 

The execution of line 14 results in the creation of another object of type Object in memory. The memory picture 
now looks like that shown in figure 3-13. The for statement on line 18 creates the remaining Object objects and 
assigns their memory locations to the remaining object_array reference elements. Figure 3-14 shows the memory pic- 
ture after the for statement completes execution. 
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Figure 3-12: State of Affairs After Line 10 of Example 3.5 Executes. 
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Figure 3-13: State of Affairs After Line 14 of Example 3.5 Executes 


object_array[l] now 
points to an Object 
object 


Now that you know the difference between value and reference type arrays, let’s see some single-dimensional 
arrays being put to good use. 


SiNqlE-diMENsioNAl Arrays In AcrioN 

This section offers several example programs showing how single-dimensional arrays can be used in programs. 
These programs represent an extremely small sampling of the usefulness arrays offer. 


MessAqe Array 

One handy use for an array is to store a collection of string messages for later use in a program. Example 3.6 
shows how such an array might be utilized. 

3 . 6 MessageArray. cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MessageArray { 

4 static void Main(){ 

5 String name = null; 

6 int int_val = 0 ; 

7 
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Figure 3-14: Final State of Affairs: All object_array Elements Point to an Object object 

8 String[ ] messages = {"Welcome to the Message Array Program", 

9 "Please enter your name: ", 

10 ", please enter an integer: ", 

11 "You did not enter an integer!", 

12 "Thank you for running the Message Array program"}; 


13 

14 const int WELCOME_MESSAGE = 0; 

15 const int ENTER_NAME_MESSAGE = 1; 

16 const int ENTER_INT_MESSAGE = 2; 

17 const int INT_ERROR = 3; 

18 const int THANK_Y OU_ME S SAGE = 4; 

19 


20 Console. WriteLine( messages [WELCOME_MESSAGE] ) ; 

21 Console. Write (messages [ENTER_NAME_MESSAGE] ) ; 

22 name = Console. ReadLine( ) ; 

23 

24 Console.Write(name + messages [ENTER_INT_MESSAGE ]) ; 

25 

26 try{ 

27 int_val = Int32 .Parse (Console. ReadLine( )) ; 

28 } catch (FormatExcept ion) { Console .WriteLine (messages [ INT_ERROR] ) ; } 

29 

30 Console. WriteLine ( messages [THANK_YOU_MESSAGE] ) ; 

31 } 

32 } 

Referring to example 3.6 — this program creates a single-dimensional array of strings named messages. It ini- 
tializes each string element using string literals. On lines 14 through 18, an assortment of constants are declared and 
initialized. These constants are used to index the messages array as is shown on lines 20 and 21. The program simply 
asks the user to enter their name followed by a request to enter an integer value. If the user fails to enter an integer, the 
Int32.Parse() method will throw a FormatException. Figure 3-15 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 3-15: Results of Running Example 3.6 


CAlcub\Tii\iq AvERAqes 

The program given in example 3.7 calculates class grade averages. 

3.7 Average.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Average { 

4 static void Main(){ 

5 doublet] grades 

6 double total 

7 double average 

8 int grade_count 

9 

10 Console. WriteLine( "Welcome to Grade Averager"); 

11 Console. Write ( "Please enter the number of grades to enter: "); 

12 try{ 

13 grade_count = Int32 .Parse (Console. ReadLine( )) ; 

14 } catch (FormatException) { Console .WriteLine ( "You did not enter a number!"); } 

15 

16 if ( grade_count > 0){ 

17 grades = new double [ grade_count ] ; 

18 for (int i = 0; i < grade_count; i++){ 

19 Console .Write ( "Enter grade " + (i+1) + ": "); 

20 try{ 

21 grades [i] = Double. Parse ( Console. ReadLine( ) ) ; 

22 } catch (FormatException) { Console .WriteLine ( "You did not enter a number!"); } 

23 } //end for 

24 

25 for (int i = 0; i < grade_count; i++){ 

26 total += grades [i]; 

27 } //end for 

28 

29 average = total/grade_count ; 

30 Console .WriteLine ( "Number of grades entered: " + grade_count ) ; 

31 Console .WriteLine ( "Grade average: {0:F2} ", average); 

32 

33 }/ /end if 

34 } //end main 

35 }// end Average class definition 


= null; 
= 0 ; 

= 0 ; 

= 0 ; 


Referring to example 3.7 — an array reference of doubles named grades is declared on line 5 and initialized to 
null. On lines 6 through 8, several other program variables are declared and initialized. 

The program then prompts the user to enter the number of grades. If this number is greater than 0 then it is used 
on line 17 to create the grades array. The program then enters a for loop on line 18, reads each grade from the con- 
sole, converts it to a double, and assigns it to the i th element of the grades array. 

After all the grades are entered into the array, the grades are summed in the for loop on line 25. The average is 
calculated on line 29. Notice how numeric formatting is used on line 3 1 to properly format the double value contained 
in the average variable. Figure 3-16 shows the results of running this program 


HisroqiiAM: Letter Frequency Counter 

Letter frequency counting is an important part of deciphering messages encrypted using monalphabetic substitu- 
tion. Example 3.8 gives the code for a program that counts the occurrences of each letter appearing in a text string and 
prints the letter frequency display to the console. The program ignores all characters except the 26 letters of the alpha- 
bet. 
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Figure 3-16: Results of Running Example 3.7 


1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Histogram { 

4 static void Main ( String [ ] args ) { 

5 int[] letter_frequencies = new int[26]; 

6 const int A = 0, B = 1, C=2, D = 3, E = 4, F = 5, G = 6, 

7 H = 7, I = 8, J = 9, K = 10, L = 11, M = 12, N = 13, 

8 O = 14, P = 15, Q = 16, R = 17, S = 18, T = 19, U = 20, 

9 V = 21, W = 22, X = 23, Y = 24, Z = 25; 

10 String input_string = null; 

11 

12 Console. Write ( "Enter a line of characters: "); 

13 input_string = Console. ReadLine () .ToUpper( ) ; 

14 

15 

16 if ( input_string != null){ 


17 

for ( int 

i = 

0; i < input_string. Length 

18 

switch ( input_string [ i ] ) { 

19 

case 

'A' : 

letter_frequencies [ A]++; 

20 



break; 

21 

case 

' B ’ : 

letter_f requencies [ B ] ++ ; 

22 



break; 

23 

case 

'C ' : 

letter_f requencies [ C ] ++ ; 

24 



break; 

25 

case 

'D' : 

letter_f requencies [ D ] ++ ; 

26 



break; 

27 

case 

’ E ' : 

letter_f requencies [ E ] ++ ; 

28 



break; 

29 

case 

’ F ' : 

letter_f requencies [ F ] ++ ; 

30 



break; 

31 

case 

'G' : 

letter_f requencies [ G ] ++ ; 

32 



break; 

33 

case 

' H ' : 

letter_f requencies [ H ] ++ ; 

34 



break; 

35 

case 

' I ' : 

letter_f requencies [ I ] ++ ; 

36 



break; 

37 

case 

’ J ’ : 

letter_f requencies [ J ] ++ ; 

38 



break; 

39 

case 

'K' : 

letter_f requencies [ K ] ++ ; 

40 



break; 

41 

case 

'L' : 

letter_f requencies [ L ] ++ ; 

42 



break; 

43 

case 

'M' : 

letter_f requencies [ M ] ++ ; 

44 



break; 

45 

case 

'N' : 

letter_f requencies [ N ] ++ ; 

46 



break; 

47 

case 

'O' : 

letter_f requencies [ 0 ] ++ ; 

48 



break; 

49 

case 

'P' : 

letter_f requencies [ P ] ++ ; 

50 



break; 

51 

case 

’ Q ' : 

letter_f requencies [ Q ] ++ ; 

52 



break; 

53 

case 

'R' : 

letter_f requencies [ R ] ++ ; 

54 



break; 

55 

case 

'S' : 

letter_f requencies [ S ] ++ ; 

56 



break; 

57 

case 

' T ' : 

letter_f requencies [ T ] ++ ; 

58 



break; 

59 

case 

'U' : 

letter_f requencies [ U ] ++ ; 

60 



break; 

61 

case 

'V' : 

letter_f requencies [ V ] ++ ; 

62 



break; 

63 

case 

' W' : 

letter_f requencies [ W ] ++ ; 

64 



break; 


3.8 Histogram.es 
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65 

case ' X ' : 

letter_f requencies [ X ] ++ ; 

66 


break; 

67 

case ' Y ' : 

letter_f requencies [ Y ] ++ ; 

68 


break; 

69 

case ' Z ' : 

letter_f requencies [ Z ] ++ ; 

70 


break; 

71 

default : 

break; 

72 

} //end switch 

73 

} //end for 


74 



75 

for(int i = 0; 

i < letter_f requencies .Length 


76 Console. Write ( (char) (i + 65) + " ) ; 

77 for(int j = 0; j < letter_f requencies [ i ] ; j++){ 

78 Console .Write ('*') ; 

79 } //end for 

80 Console .WriteLine () ; 

81 > //end for 

82 

83 } //end if 

84 } // end main 

85 } // end Histogram class definition 

Referring to example 3.8 — on line 5, an integer array named letter_frequencies is declared and initialized to 
contain 26 elements, one for each letter of the English alphabet. On lines 6 through 9, several constants are declared 
and initialized. The constants, named A through Z, are used to index the letter_frequencies array later in the program. 
On line 10, a string reference named input_string is declared and initialized to null. 

The program then prompts the user to enter a line of characters. The program reads this line of text and converts 
it to upper case using the String. ToUpper() method. Most of the work is done within the body of the if statement that 
starts on line 16. If the input_string is not null the for loop will repeatedly execute the switch statement, testing 
each letter of input_string and incrementing the appropriate letter_frequencies element. 

Take special note on line 17 of how the length of the input_string is determined using the String class’s Length 
property. Also note that a string’s characters can be accessed using array notation. Figure 3-17 gives the results of 
running this program with a sample line of text. 



Figure 3-17: Results of Running Example 3.8 


Quick REviEW 

Single-dimensional arrays have one dimension — length. You can get an array’s length by calling the 
GetLength() method with an integer argument indicating the particular dimension in which you are interested. Arrays 
can have elements of either value or reference types. An array type is created by specifying the type name of array 
elements followed by one set of brackets [ J. Use System.Array class methods and properties to get information about 
an array. 
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Each element of an array is accessed via an index value indicated by an integer within a set of brackets ( e.g ., 
array_name[0]). Value-type element values can be directly assigned to array elements. When an array of value types 
is created, each element is initialized to the type’s default value. Each element of an array of references is initialized 
to null. Each object that a reference element points to must either already exist or be created during program execu- 
tion. 


CitEATiNq AncJ UsiNC, MutridiiviENsioNAl Arrays 


C# supports two kinds of multidimensional arrays: rectangular and ragged. In this section you will learn how to 
create and use both kinds of multidimensional arrays. I will also show you how to create multidimensional arrays 
using the new operator as well as how to initialize multidimensional arrays using literal values. 


RECTAINqulAR ARRAyS 


A rectangular array is a multidimensional array whose shape is fixed based on the length of each dimension or 
rank. All of a rectangular array’s dimensions must be specified when the array object is created. Figure 3-18 gives the 
rectangular array declaration syntax for a two-dimensional array. 


Specify the type of elements the Name the array Use the new operator to Specify the type and length of 

array will contain reference allocate memory each array dimension 


r 


L 


1 


I 


t 


- - n | T * ► ^ 

?e [ ,] 1 array _reference_name = new />y?<?[row_length, coMength]; 


Type name plus brackets and 
comma yields array type 


Figure 3-18: Rectangular Array Declaration Syntax 


Referring to figure 3-18 — the type name combined with the brackets and comma yield the array type. For exam- 
ple, the following line of code declares and creates a two-dimensional rectangular array of integers having 10 rows 
and 10 columns: 


int[ , ] int_2d_array = new int[ 10, 10 ] ; 

A two-dimensional array can be visualized as a grid or matrix comprised of rows and columns, as is shown in 
figure 3-19. Each element of the array is accessed using two index values, one each for the row and column you wish 
to access. For example, the following line of code would write to the console the element located in the first row, sec- 
ond column of int_2d_array: 


Console . WriteLine ( int_2d_array [ 0,1]); 

Figure 3-19 also includes a few more examples of two-dimensional array element access. Example 3.9 offers a 
short program that creates a two-dimensional array of integers and prints their values to the console in the shape of a 
grid. 


1 using System; 

2 

3 public class TwoDimensionalArray { 

4 static void Main ( String [ ] args ) { 

5 

6 try{ 

7 int rows = Int32 .Parse (args [ 0 ]) ; 

8 int cols = Int32 .Parse (args [ 1 ]) ; 


+ int_2 d_ar r ay . Rank ) ; 

+ int_2d_array. Get Type ()) ; 
+ int_2d_array .Length) ; 

15 


10 int[,] int_2d_array = new int[rows, cols] 

11 Console .WriteLine ( " Array rank: ' 

12 Console .WriteLine ( " Array type: ' 

13 Console .WriteLine ( "Total array elements: ' 

1 A Pnncnlo Mri FoT.i no / 1 ■ 


3.9 TwoDimensionalArray.es 
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0123456789 


rows 

I 



int_2d_array[0,l] 

int_2d_array[l,4] 


int_2d_array[3,9] 


int_2d_array[6,6] 

int_2d_array[7,9] 

int_2d_array[8,8] 


Figure 3-19: Accessing Two-Dimensional Array Elements 
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for(int i = 0, element = 1; i<int_2d_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; 
for(int j = 0; j<int_2d_array .GetLength( 1 ) ; j++){ 
int_2d_array [ i, j ] = element++; 

Console. Write ( " {0 :D3} ", int_2d_array [ i, j ] ) ; 

} 

Console. WriteLine( ) ; 


i++){ 


}catch ( IndexOutOf RangeException ) { 

Console .WriteLine ( "This program requires two command-line arguments."); 
} catch ( FormatException ) { 

Console .WriteLine ( "Arguments must be integers!"); 

> 

} 


Referring to example 3.9 — when the program executes, the user enters two integer values on the command line 
for the desired row and column lengths. These values are read and converted on lines 7 and 8, respectively. The two- 
dimensional array of integers is created on line 10, followed by several lines of code that writes some information 
about the array including its rank, type, and total number of elements to the console. The nested for statement begin- 
ning on line 16 iterates over each element of the array. Notice that the outer for statement on line 16 declares an 
extra variable named element. It’s used in the body of the inner for loop to keep count of how many elements the 
array contains so that its value can be assigned to each array element. The statement on line 19 prints each array ele- 
ment’s value to the console with the help of numeric formatting. Figure 3-20 gives the results of running this pro- 


gram. 



Figure 3-20: Results of Running Example 3.9 
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IavVm/izi/vq RectanquIar Arrays Wirh Array LiteraIs 


Rectangular arrays can be initialized using literal values in an array initializer expression. Study the code offered 
in example 3.10. 


3.10 RectangularLiterals.es 
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using System; 


public class RectangularLiterals { 
static void Main(){ 

char[,] char_2d_array = {{'a', 'b', 'c'}, 

{ 'd' , 'e' , 'f ' >, 

{'g', ' h ' , ' i ' } > ; 

Console. WriteLine ( "char_2d_array has rank: " + char_2d_array .Rank) ; 
Console. WriteLine ( "char_2d_array has type: " + char_2d_array .GetType ( ) ) ; 
Console. WriteLine ( "Total number of elements: " + char_2d_array .Length) ; 
Console. WriteLine ( ) ; 


for(int i = 0; i<char_2d_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 
for(int j = 0; j<char_2d_array .GetLength( 1 ) ; j++){ 
Console. Write ( char_2d_array [ i, j ] + " " ) ; 

} 

Console .WriteLine ( ) ; 

} 

} 

} 


Referring to example 3.10 — a two-dimensional array of chars named char_2d_array is declared and initialized 
on line 5 to have 3 rows and 3 columns. Notice how each row of characters appears in a comma-separated list 
between a set of braces. Each row of initialization data is itself separated from the next row by a comma, except for 
the last row of data on line 7. Lines 9 through 11 write some information about the character array to the console, 
namely, its rank, type, and total number of elements. The nested for statement beginning on line 14 iterates over the 
array and prints each character to the console in the form of a grid. Figure 3-21 shows the results of running this pro- 


gram. 



Figure 3-21: Results of Running Example 3.10 


RAqqEd Arrays 


A ragged array is an array of arrays. Ragged arrays can be any number of dimensions, but the last, or rightmost, 
dimension is omitted from the array creation expression. Each rightmost array object must then be dynamically cre- 
ated during program execution, resulting in the possibility that the array dimensions may differ in length, hence the 
name ragged array. The Length property returns the number of array elements declared in the leftmost dimension. 


Figure 3-22 shows the ragged array declaration syntax for a two-dimensional ragged array. Example 3.11 gives a 
short program showing the use of a ragged array. 


1 
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using System; 


public class Ragged2dArray { 
static void Main(){ 

int[][] ragged_2d_array = new int[10][]; 


Console. WriteLine ( "ragged_2d_array has rank: 
Console. WriteLine ( "ragged_2d_array has type: 
Console. WriteLine ( "Total number of elements: 
Console. WriteLine ( ) ; 


ragged_2d_ar ray .Rank) ; 
r agged_2d_ar ray .GetType ( ) ) ; 
ragged_2d_array .Length) ; 


for(int i = 0; i<ragged_2d_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 


3.11 Ragged! dAr ray.es 
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13 ragged_2d_array [ i ] = new int[i+l]; 

14 } 

15 

16 for(int i = 0; i<ragged_2d_array .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++){ 

17 for(int j = 0; j<ragged_2d_array [ i ] .GetLength ( 0 ) ; j++){ 

18 Console. Write(ragged_2d_array[i] [ j ] + " "); 

19 } 

20 Console .WriteLine () ; 

21 } 

22 } 

23 } 


Specify the type of elements the Name the array Use the new operator to Specify the type and length of 

array will contain reference allocate memory each array 


Leave rightmost 
dimension empty 



type [][] ; array_reference_name = new type[row_length][ ] 

A ( mandatory ) 

The leftmost dimension is mandatory 

Type name plus 
brackets yields array 

type Figure 3-22: Array Declaration Syntax for a Two-Dimensional Ragged Array 


Referring to example 3.11 — on line 5 a two-dimensional ragged array of integers is declared and created. Lines 
7 through 9 write some information about the array including its rank, type, and total number of elements to the con- 
sole. The for statement beginning on line 12 creates 10 new arrays of varying lengths and assigns their references to 
each element of ragged_2d_array. The next for statement on line 16 iterates over the ragged two-dimensional array 
structure and writes the value of each element to the console. Figure 3-23 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 3-23: Results of Running Example 3.11 


MulridiMENsioNAl Arrays Im AcrioN 

The example presented in this section shows how single and multidimensional arrays can be used together effec- 
tively. 

WEiqhred Gra(]e Tool 

Example 3.12 gives the code for a class named WeightedGradeTool. The program calculates a student’s final 
grade based on weighted grades. 

3.12 WeightedGradeTool.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class WeightedGradeTool { 

4 static void Main( ) { 
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double[,] grades = null; 
doublet ] weights = null; 

String [ ] students = null; 
int student_count = 0 ; 
int grade_count = 0 ; 
double final_grade = 0; 

Console .WriteLine ( "Welcome to Weighted Grade Tool"); 

/**************** get student count *********************/ 
Console. Write ( "Please enter the number of students: "); 
try { 

student_count = Int32 .Parse (Console. ReadLine( )) ; 

} 

catch (FormatException) { 

Console. WriteLine ( "That was not an integer!"); 

Console. WriteLine ( "Student count will be set to 3."); 
student_count = 3 ; 

} 


if ( student_count >0) { 

students = new String [ student_count ] ; 

/***************** get student names **********************/ 
for (int i = 0; i < students .Length; i++) { 

Console. Write ( "Enter student name: "); 
students [i] = Console. ReadLine( ) ; 

} 

/**************** get number of grades per student **********/ 

Console. Write ( "Please enter the number of grades to average: " ) ; 
try { 

grade_count = Int32 . Parse ( Console . ReadLine ( ) ) ; 

} 

catch (FormatException) { 

Console .WriteLine ( "That was not an integer!"); 

Console. WriteLine ( "Grade count will be set to 3."); 
grade_count = 3 ; 

> 

/****************** get raw grades *****************************/ 
grades = new double [ student_count, grade_count ] ; 
for (int i = 0; i < grades .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++) { 

Console. WriteLine ( "Enter raw grades for " + students [ i ]) ; 
for (int j = 0; j < grades .GetLength( 1 ) ; j++) { 

Console .Write ( "Grade " + (j + 1) + ": "); 
try { 

grades [i, j] = Double. Parse ( Console. ReadLine ( )) ; 

} 

catch (FormatException) { 

Console. WriteLine ( "That was not a double!"); 

Console. WriteLine ( "Grade will be set to 100"); 
grades[i, j] = 100; 

> 

}//end inner for 

} 

/***************** get grade weights *********************/ 
weights = new double [ grade_count ] ; 

Console .WriteLine ( "Enter grade weights. Make sure they total 100%"); 
for (int i = 0; i < weights .Length; i++) { 

Console .Write ( "Weight for grade " + (i + 1) + ": "); 
try { 

weights [ i ] = Double . Parse ( Console . ReadLine ( ) ) ; 

> 

catch (FormatException) { 

Console .WriteLine ( "That was not a double!"); 

Console .WriteLine( "The weight will be set to .25"); 
weights [i] = .25; 

} 

> 

/****************** calculate weighted grades ********************/ 
for (int i = 0; i < grades .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++) { 

for (int j = 0; j < grades .GetLength( 1 ) ; j++) { 
grades [i, j] *= weights[j]; 

}//end inner for 

> 

/***************** calculate and print final grade *********************/ 
for (int i = 0; i < grades .GetLength( 0 ) ; i++) { 
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87 Console .WriteLine ( "Weighted grades for " + students [i] + " : "); 

88 final_grade = 0; 

89 for (int j = 0; j < grades .GetLength( 1 ) ; j++) { 

90 final_grade += grades [i, j]; 

91 Console. Write ( grades [i, j] + " "); 

92 }//end inner for 

93 Console. WriteLine ( students [i] + "'s final grade is: " + f inal_grade ) ; 

94 > 

95 }// end if 

96 }// end Main 

97 }// end class 


Figure 3-24 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 3-24: Results of Running Example 3.12 


Quick REviEW 

C# supports two kinds of multidimensional arrays: rectangular and ragged. A rectangular array is a multidimen- 
sional array whose shape is fixed based on the length of each dimension or rank. All of a rectangular array’s dimen- 
sions must be specified when the array object is created. A ragged array is an array of arrays. Ragged arrays can be 
any number of dimensions, but the last, or rightmost, dimension is omitted from the array creation expression. Each 
rightmost array object must then be created during program execution, introducing the possibility that the array’s 
dimensions may differ in length. 


TIie MaInO METhod's StrInq Array 


Now that you have a better understanding of arrays, the Main() method’s string array should make more sense. 
This section explains the purpose and use of the Main() method’s string array. 


Purpose AncI Use Of TUe Ma^O METhod's STRii\q Array 

The purpose of the Main() method’s string array is to enable C# applications to accept and act upon command- 
line arguments. The esc compiler is an example of a program that takes command-line arguments, the most important 
of which is the name of the file to compile. This chapter gave several examples of accepting program input via the 
command line. Now that you are armed with a better understanding of how arrays work, you have the knowledge to 
write programs that accept and process command-line arguments. 

Example 3.13 gives a short program that accepts a line of text as a command-line argument and displays it in 
lower or upper case depending on the first command-line argument. 
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3.13 CommandLine.es 

using System; 
using System. Text; 

public class CommandLine { 

static void Main ( String [ ] args ) { 

StringBuilder sb = null; 
bool upper_case = false; 
int start_index = 0 ; 

/********** check for upper case option **************/ 
if ( args .Length > 0){ 

switch ( args[0] [0] ) { // get the first character of the first argument 
case ' - ' : 

if ( args [ 0 ] .Length > 1){ 

switch ( args [ 0 ] [ 1] ) { // get the second character of the first argument 
case 'U' : 

case 'u' : upper_case = true; 
break; 

default: upper_case = false; 

break; 

} 

} 

start_index = 1; 
break; 

default: upper_case = false; 
break; 

}// end outer switch 

sb = new StringBuilder () ; //create StringBuffer object 

/******* process text string **********************/ 
for (int i = start_index; i < args. Length; i++){ 
sb. Append ( args [ i ] + " "); 

}//end for 

if ( upper_case ) { 

Console. WriteLine(sb.ToString( ) .ToUpper( ) ) ; 

}else { 

Console. WriteLine(sb.ToString( ) .ToLower( ) ) ; 

}//end if/else 

} else { Console. WriteLine( "Usage: CommandLine [-U | -u] Text string");} 

}//end main 
}//end class 

Figure 3-25 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 3-25: Results of Running Example 3.13 


MANipulvriNq Arrays With The Sy stem .Array CIass 


The .NET platform makes it easy to perform common array manipulations such as searching and sorting with the 
System.Array class. Example 3.14 offers a short program that shows the Array class in action sorting an array of inte- 
gers. 

3.14 ArraySortApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class ArraySortApp { 

4 static void Main() { 

5 int [ ] int_array = { 100, 45, 9, 1, 34, 22, 6, 4, 3, 2, 99, 66 }; 

6 
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7 for (int i = 0; i < int_array .Length; i++) { 

8 Console .Write ( int_array[ i ] + " "); 

9 } 

10 Console. WriteLine( ) ; 

11 

1 2 Array . Sort ( int_ar r ay ) ; 

13 

14 for (int i = 0; i < int_array .Length; i++) { 

15 Console. Write(int_array[i] + " "); 

16 } 

17 } // end Main() method 

18 } // end ArraySortApp class definition 

Figure 3-26 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 3-26: Results of Running Example 3.14 


Non SuppoRTEd IList Operations 


Although the System. Array class implements the IList and IList<T> interfaces, an array is a fixed size and does 
not grow automatically to accept new elements. Because of this fixed-size characteristic there are four members of 
the IList and IList<T> interfaces that are not supported and any attempt to use them will throw a NonSupportedEx- 
ception. These include the Add(), InsertQ, RemoveQ, and RemoveAt() methods. 


Summary 


C# array types have special functionality because of their special inheritance hierarchy. C# array types directly 
inherit functionality from the System. Array class and implement the ICloneable, IList, ICollection, and IEnumerable 
interfaces. Arrays are also serializable. 

Single-dimensional arrays have one dimension — length. You can get an array’s length by calling the 
GetLength() method with an integer argument that indicates the dimension in which you are interested. You can also 
get the length of a single dimensional array by accessing its Length property. Arrays can have elements of either value 
or reference types. An array type is created by specifying the type name of array elements followed by one set of 
brackets [ J. Use System.Array class methods and properties to get information about an array. 

Each element of an array is accessed via an index value contained within a set of brackets. Value-type element 
values can be directly assigned to array elements. When an array of value types is created, each element is initialized 
to the types default value. Each element of an array of references is initialized to null. Each object that a reference 
element points to must either already exist or be created during program execution. 

C# supports two kinds of multidimensional arrays: rectangular and ragged. A rectangular array is a multidimen- 
sional array whose shape is fixed based on the length of each dimension or rank. All of a rectangular array’s dimen- 
sions must be specified when the array object is created. 

A ragged array is an array of arrays. Ragged arrays can be any number of dimensions but the last, or rightmost, 
dimension is omitted from the array creation expression. Each rightmost array object must then be created during pro- 
gram execution, introducing the possibility that the array’s dimensions may differ in length. 

Use the built-in methods and properties of the System.Array class to perform certain array manipulations such as 
sorting. 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


In this chapter, I want to introduce you to the performance characteristics of several different types of founda- 
tional data structures. These include the array, linked list, hash table, and red-black binary tree. Knowing a little bit 
about how these data structures work and behave will make it easier for you to select the .NET collection type that’s 
best suited for your particular application. 


Array Performance ChARACTERisTics 


As you know already from reading Chapter 3, an array is a contiguous collection of homogeneous elements. You 
can have arrays of value types or arrays of references to objects. The general performance issues to be aware of 
regarding arrays concern inserting new elements into the array at some position prior to the last element, accessing 
elements, and searching for particular values within the array. 

When a new element is inserted into an array at a position other than the end, room must be made at that index 
location for the insertion to take place by shifting the remaining references one element to the right. This series of 
events is depicted in figures 4-1 through 4-3. 



Figure 4-1: Array of Object References Before Insertion 



Figure 4-2: New Reference to be Inserted at Array Element 3 (index 2) 
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Figure 4-3: Array After New Reference Insertion 

Referring to figures 4- 1 through 4-3 — an array of object references contains references that may point to an 
object or to null. In this example, array elements 1 through 4 (index values 0 through 3) point to objects while the 
remaining array elements point to null. 


A reference insertion is really just an assignment of the value of the reference being inserted to the reference 
residing at the target array element. To accommodate the insertion, the values contained in references located to the 
right of the target element must be reassigned one element to the right, (i.e., They must be shifted to the right.) It is 
this shifting action that causes a performance hit when inserting elements into an array-based collection. If the inser- 
tion triggers the array growth mechanism, then you’ll receive a double performance hit. The insertion performance 
penalty, measured in time, grows with the length of the array. Element retrieval, on the other hand, takes place fairly 
quickly because of the way array element addresses are computed. ( Refer to Chapter 3 — Arrays) 


LiNkEd Ust Performance ChARACTERisTics 


A linked list is a data structure whose elements stand alone in memory. (And may indeed be located anywhere in 
the heap!) Each element is linked to another by a reference. Unlike the elements of an array, which are ordinary refer- 
ences, each linked list node is a complex data structure that contains a reference to the previous node in the list, the 
next node in the list, and a reference to an object payload, as figure 4-4 illustrates. 


prev 


obj_ref 


next 


Figure 4-4: Linked List Node Organization 


Whereas an array’s elements are always located one right after the other in memory, and their memory addresses 
quickly calculated, a linked list’s elements can be, and usually are, scattered in memory hither and yonder. The nice 
thing about linked lists is that element insertions take place fairly quickly because no element shifting is required. 
Figures 4-5 through 4-8 show the sequence of events for the insertion of a circular linked list node. Referring to fig- 
ures 4-5 through 4-8 — a linked list contains one or more non-contiguous nodes. A node insertion requires reference 
rewiring. This entails setting the previous and next references on the new node in addition to resetting the affected ref- 
erences of its adjacent list nodes. 

If this is your first exposure to this type of programming it can look complicated. As with practically everything 
in the programming world, if you stare at it long enough it will start to make sense. 
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Figure 4-5: Linked List Before New Element Insertion 



obj_ref 


Figure 4-6: New Reference Being Inserted Into Second Element Position 



Figure 4-7: References of Previous, New, and Next List Elements must be Manipulated 
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Figure 4-8: Linked List Insertion Complete 


HAsh TaI)Ie Performance ChARACTERisTics 


A hash table is an array whose elements can point to a series of nodes. Structurally, as you’ll see, a hash table is 
a cross between an array and a one-way linked list. In an ordinary array, elements are inserted by index value. If there 
are potentially many elements to insert, the array space required to hold all the elements would be correspondingly 
large as well. This may result in wasted memory space. The hash table addresses this problem by reducing the size of 
the array used to point to its elements and assigning each element to an array location based on a hash function as fig- 
ure 4-9 illustrates. 



key value 


hashFunctionQ 


' > 
✓ 


Figure 4-9: A Hash Function Transforms a Key Value into an Array Index 

Referring to figure 4-9 — the purpose of the hash function is to transform the key value into a unique array index 
value. However, sometimes two unique key values translate to the same index value. When this happens a collision is 
said to have occurred. The problem is resolved by chaining together nodes that share the same hash table index as is 
shown in figure 4-10. 

The benefits of a hash table include lower initial memory overhead and relatively fast element insertions. On the 
other hand, if too many insertion collisions occur, the linked elements must be traversed to insert new elements or to 
retrieve existing elements. List traversal extracts a performance penalty. 


C/#4i/vf</ HAsh T\ble vs. OpEN-AddiiEss HasU TAbU 

The hash table discussed above is referred to as a chained hash table. Another type of hash table, referred to as an 
open-address hash table, uses a somewhat larger array and replaces the linking mechanism with a slot probe function 
that searches for empty space when the table approaches capacity. 
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key value *■ hashFunclionO 

Figure 4-10: Flash Table Collisions are Resolved by Linking Nodes Together 


RecI-BIacU Tree Performance ChARACTERisTics 


A red-black tree is a special type of binary search tree with a self-balancing characteristic. Tree nodes have an 
additional data element, color , that is set to either red or black. The data elements of a red-black tree node are shown 
in figure 4-11. 


parent 

left 

child 

color 

(red or black) 

right 

child 

obj_reference 


Figure 4-11: Red-Black Tree Node Data Elements 

Insertions into a red-black tree are followed by a self-balancing operation. This ensures that all leaf nodes are the 
same number of black nodes away from the root node. Figure 4-12 shows the state of a red-black tree after inserting 
the integer values 1 through 9 in the following insertion order: 9, 3, 5, 6, 7, 2, 8, 4, 1. (Red nodes are shown lightly 
shaded.) 



Referring to figure 4-12 — the numbers appearing to the left of each node represent the height of the tree in black 
nodes. The primary benefit associated with a red-black tree is the generally overall good node search performance 
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Stacks And Queues 


regardless of the number of nodes the tree contains. However, because the tree reorders itself with each insertion, an 
insertion into a tree that contains lots of nodes incurs a performance penalty. 

Think of it in terms of a clean room versus a messy room. You can store things really fast in a messy room 
because you just throw your stuff anywhere. Finding things in a messy room takes some time. You may have to look 
high and low before finding what you’re looking for. Storing things in a clean room, conversely, takes a little while 
longer, but when you need something, you can find if fast! 


SiAcks AncI Queues 


Two additional data structures you’ll encounter in the collections API are stacks and queues. A stack is a data 
structure that stores objects in a last-in-first-out (LIFO) basis. Objects are placed on the stack with a push operation 
and removed from the stack with a pop operation. A stack operates like a plate dispenser, where you put in a stack of 
plates and take plates off the stack one at a time. The last plate inserted into the plate dispenser is the first plate dis- 
pensed when someone needs a plate. Figure 4-13 shows the state of a stack after several pushes and pops. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

Push 

2 


2 


2 

Pop 


Push 

3 

Pop 



Push 


Figure 4-13: A Stack After Several Push and Pop Operations 

A queue is a data structure that stores objects in a first-in-first-out (FIFO) basis. A queue operates like a line of 
people waiting for some type of service; the first person in line is the first person to be served. People arriving in line 
must wait for service until they reach the front of the line. Objects are added to a queue with an enqueue operation 
and removed with a dequeue operation. Figure 4-14 shows the state of a queue after several enqueues and dequeues. 



Dequeue 3 


Dequeue 3 


Figure 4-14: A Queue After Several Enqueue and Dequeue Operations 
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Summary 


An array is a contiguous allocation of objects in memory. An array-based collection offers quick element access 
but slow element insertion, especially if the collection’s underlying array must be resized and its contents shifted to 
accommodate the insertion. 

A linked list consists of individual nodes linked to each other via references. To traverse a linked list, you must 
start at the beginning, or the end (head or tail) and follow each element to the next. Linked list-based collections can 
conserve memory space because memory need only be allocated on each object insertion. Insertions into linked list- 
based collections are relatively quick but element access is relatively slow due to the need to traverse the list. 

A chained hash table is a cross between an array and a linked list and allows element insertion with key /value 
pairs. A hash function performed on the key determines the value’s location in the hash table. A collision is said to 
occur when two keys produce the same hash code. When this happens, the values are chained together in a linked list- 
like structure. A hash function that produces a uniform distribution over all the keys is a critical feature of a hash 
table. 

A red-black tree is a self-balancing binary tree. Insertions into a red-black tree take some time because of ele- 
ment ordering and balancing operations. Element access times for a red-black tree-based collection is fairly quick. 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


This chapter offers you a peek under the covers to reveal the inner workings of generic types and methods. Pro- 
grammers unfamiliar with the .NET framework and with generic types specifically are initially bewildered by the 
confusing syntax used in the generic collection classes. What exactly does the ‘T’ represent in a List<T> collection 
class? Another question I hear frequently is “How does the List<T> class know how to manipulate different types 
when performing operations like sorting?” When you finish reading this chapter you’ll know the answer to these 
questions and many more. 

I’ll start by showing you how to create generic types and methods using single and multiple generic, unbounded 
type parameters. Next, you’ll learn how to apply type constraints when defining generic types. Once you have a good 
understanding of generic types, I’ll explain the benefits of using generic types vs. non-generic types. 

Fundamentally, this chapter prepares you for a formal encounter with generic collection types later in the book. 
Let’s get to work! 


CitEATiNq Genemc TypEs 


A generic type (class, structure, interface, or delegate) is one that’s declared with the help of one or more type 
parameters . A type parameter serves as a place holder which is ultimately replaced wherever it appears in the code by 
some specific type referred to as a type argument. You can think of a generic type as acting like a type template ; the 
purpose of the template is to create new types as if stamping them from a mold. You can create generic types using 
single or multiple type parameters. In this section I will focus the discussion on the creation of generic classes. I will 
postpone the discussion of other generic types (interfaces, structs, and delegates) until later in the book. 

Let’s start by creating a generic class that contains a single type parameter in its definition. 


Usii\q a SibiqlE TypE Parameter 

Example 5.1 gives the code for a generic class that uses a single type parameter in its definition. 

5.1 SimpleGeneric.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class SimpleGeneric<T> { 

4 

5 public void PrintValue(T arg){ 

6 Console . WriteLine (arg) ; 

7 } 


Referring to example 5.1 — the SimpleGeneric class has one type parameter signified by the character T that 
appears within the angle brackets “< >”. You can use any identifier name to signify the type parameter, but in the 
.NET generic framework you’ll generally see single-character uppercase letters used for this purpose. 

When an instance of SimpleGeneric is created, the type argument supplied in place of T is substituted for T wher- 
ever it appears in the code. In this example the character T appears in the parameter list of the PrintValue() method. 
Example 5.2 shows the SimpleGeneric class in action. 

5.2 MainApp.es 

1 public class MainApp { 

2 public static void Main(){ 

3 SimpleGeneric<string> sg_l = new SimpleGeneric<string> ( ) ; 

4 sg_l . PrintValue ( "Hello World"); 

5 } 

6 } 

Referring to example 5.2 — an instance of SimpleGeneric is created on line 3 by supplying the string type as a 
type argument. This has the effect of creating a new type (e.g., SimpleGeneric<string>). The string type replaces T in 
the definition of the PrintValue() method (See example 5.1, line 5). Figure 5-1 shows the results of running this pro- 
gram. 
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Figure 5-1: Results of Running Example 5.2 


Usii\q MuMplE TypE Parameters 


You can create generic types that use multiple type parameters. These type parameters can function as placehold- 
ers in methods, fields, properties, and other class member definitions. Example 5.3 gives the code for a class that uses 
two type parameters in its definition. 

5.3 TwoParameterGeneric.es 


1 using System; 

2 

3 public class TwoParameterGeneric<T, U> { 

4 

5 //fields 

6 private T _fieldl; 

7 private U _field2; 

8 


9 //constructors 

10 public TwoParameterGeneric (T argl, U arg2){ 

11 _fieldl — argl; 

12 _field2 = arg2; 

13 } 

14 

15 private TwoParameterGeneric () { 

16 // effectively disable the default constructor 

17 } 

18 

19 //properties 

20 public T PropertyOne { 

21 get { return _fieldl; } 

22 set { _fieldl = value; } 

23 } 

24 

25 public U PropertyTwo { 

26 get { return _field2; } 

27 set { _field2 = value; } 

28 } 

29 

30 public U PrintValue ( ) { 

31 Console .WriteLine ( "T is a " + (_f ieldl . GetType ( ) ) . ToString ( ) + " with value: " + _fieldl) ; 

32 Console .WriteLine ( "U is a " + (_f ield2 . GetType ()). ToString ( ) + " with value: " + _field2) ; 

33 return _field2; 

34 } 

35 } 

Referring to example 5.3 — the TwoParameterGeneric class declares two type parameters named T and U 
respectively. These type parameters appear throughout the code in field, constructor, property, and method defini- 
tions. Example 5.4 shows this class in action. 

5.4 MainApp.es 


1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 TwoParameterGeneric<string, int> tpg_l = new TwoParameterGeneric<string, int> ("Hello World", 4); 

6 Console . WriteLine (tpg_l . PrintValue ( ) ) ; 

7 tpg_l . PropertyOne = "Second string"; 

8 tpg_l . PropertyTwo = 378; 

9 Console . WriteLine ( " " ) ; 

10 Console . WriteLine (tpg_l . PrintValue ( ) ) ; 

11 } 

12 } 

Referring to example 5.4 — an instance of the TwoParameterGeneric class is created on line 5 using the types 
string and int as type arguments. The string “Hello World” and the integer value 4 are passed as arguments to the con- 
structor. Line 6 makes a call to the Print Value() method and writes its return value to the console. Lines 7 and 8 dem- 
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onstrate the use of the properties and again on line 10 the Print Valued method is called and its return value printed to 
the console. Figure 5-2 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 5-2: Results of Running Example 5.4 


Ui\ibouNdEd TypE Parameters 

The previous examples used unbounded type parameters in the definition of generic classes. There’s not much 
you can do in the code with an unbounded type parameter. The reason why is that when presented with an unspecified 
interface for a type parameter, the compiler can only assume you mean to target the System.Object interface, which 
results in a very limited range of operations. That’s why the examples I provide in this section do nothing more than 
print string values to the console via an object’s ToStringO method. Since every type (value, reference, delegate, etc.) 
ultimately extends from System.Object, I can safely write code in the body of my generic type examples that targets 
the System.Object interface. 1 can transcend this limitation by specifying a particular targeted interface via a con- 
straint. You’ll learn how to apply constraints to generic types later in this chapter, but first I want to show you how to 
create generic methods. 


Quick RevIew 

A generic type is one that’s declared with the help of one or more type parameters. A type parameter serves as a 
place holder which will eventually be replaced wherever it appears in the code by some specific type referred to as a 
type argument. You can think of a generic type as acting like a type template ; the purpose of the template is to create 
new types as if stamping them from a mold. 

You can create generic types that use one or more type parameters. Type parameters can appear in the definition 
of any type member, including fields, constructors, properties, methods, etc. 

In the absence of a type parameter constraint, the compiler assumes the targeted interface will be that of the Sys- 
tem.Object class. An unconstrained type parameter is referred to as an unbounded type parameter. 


CREATiNq GENERic Mciiiods 


A generic method is defined with the help of one or more type parameters that appear inside of angle brackets “< 
>”. A generic method can appear in the definition of an ordinary, non-generic class or structure. That is, it’s not a 
requirement for a class or structure to be generic for it to contain generic method definitions. Also, generic methods 
can define single or multiple type parameters. I say we fling ourselves into the deep end of the swimming pool and 
take a look at a generic method that uses multiple type parameters. Example 5.5 gives the code. 

5.5 GenericMethodDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class GenericMethodDemo { 

4 

5 public T PrintValueCT, U> (T paraml, U param2){ 

6 T local_var = paraml; 

7 Console . WriteLine ( "Parameter values are: paraml = " + paraml + " param2 = " + param2) ; 

8 Console . WriteLine ( "Local variable value is: local_var = " + local_var) ; 

9 return local_var; 

10 } 

11 } 
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Referring to example 5.5 — The GenericMethodDemo class is an ordinary, non-generic class. On line 5 it 
defines a generic method named Print Value<T, U> that uses two type parameters T and U in its definition. This exam- 
ple demonstrates how the type parameters T and U can be used to specify the return type, method parameters, or local 
variables within the method. Example 5.6 demonstrates the use of the generic PrintValuecT, U>() method. 

5.6 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 GenericMethodDemo gmd = new GenericMethodDemo () ; 

6 gmd. PrintValue<string, int> ("Hello World", 4); // explicit type arguments 

7 Console .WriteLine ( " "); 

8 gmd. PrintValue (125 . 25, 62); //using generic type inference 

9 } 

10 } 

Referring to example 5.6 — an instance of GenericMethodDemo is created on line 5. On line 6, the generic 
PrintValuecT, U>() method is called. Notice how the type arguments string and int are explicitly specified between 
the angle brackets “< >”. An alternative way to call a generic method is to let the compiler sort out the types via 
generic type inference. This concept is discussed in the following section. 


GENERic TypE IlNfEREMCE 

Again referring to example 5.6 — line 8 demonstrates how the type arguments for the generic PrintValuecT, 
U>() can be sorted out automatically by the compiler via generic type inference. The types inferred by the call to the 
PrintValuecT, U>() method are double and int respectively. Figure 5-3 shows the results of running example 5.6. 



Figure 5-3: Results of Running Example 5.6 


Quick REviEW 

Generic methods use type parameters in their definition. A generic method definition may appear in the body of a 
non-generic class or structure. 

There are two ways to call a generic method. 1) using explicit type arguments, or 2) letting the compiler figure 
out the types via generic type inference. 


Genenc TypE Constraints 


When defining generic types and methods using unbounded type parameters the compiler assumes the targeted 
base type is System. Object. This limits the range of valid operations you can perform on the subsequent type argu- 
ments you supply when you instantiate a generic type to those made public by the System. Object’s interface. To over- 
come this limitation you must specify a generic type constraint that instructs the compiler to limit the range of 
authorized type arguments to those that subscribe to certain conditions. 

There are six types of generic type constraints: 1) default constructor constraint, 2) reference type constraint, 3) 
value type constraint, 4) class derivation constraint, 5) interface implementation constraint, and 6) naked constraint. 
Of the six, you’ll find numbers 4 and 5, the class derivation and interface implementation constraints, most useful for 
creating your own generic types. I discuss all six constraints in greater detail below. 
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DtfAuli Constructor Constraint 

The default constructor constraint instructs the compiler to limit the range of acceptable type arguments to those 
types that supply a default constructor. A default constructor is a public constructor that omits a parameter list (i.e., a 
parameterless constructor). 

At fist glance you may question the utility of this type of constraint, but if your generic type creates instances 
(objects) of the type arguments you supply, then those types will need to define a default constructor. A typical exam- 
ple of a class that creates objects is a factory class. Examples 5.7 through 5.9 give the code for a class named 
MyClass that implements a default constructor, a generic factory class named, appropriately enough, GenericFac- 
tory<T> where the type parameter T is constrained to types that implement a default constructor, and a class named 
MainApp that serves as a test driver. 

5.7 MyClass.es 

1 public class MyClass { 

2 

3 //field 

4 private string _fieldl; 

5 

6 //default constructor 

7 public MyClass (): this ( "Hello World" ){ } 

8 

9 //overloaded constructor 

10 public MyClass (string s){ 

11 _f ieldl = s; 

12 } 

13 

14 //property 

15 public string PropertyOne { 

16 get { return _f ieldl; } 

17 set { _fieldl = value; } 

18 } 

19 } 

Referring to example 5.7 — MyClass contains one field, two constructors, and a property named PropertyOne. 
One of the constructors is a default constructor. PropertyOne is a read-write property. Example 5.8 gives the code for 
the GenericFactory<T> class. 

5.8 GenericFactory.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class GenericFactory<T> where T: new() { 

4 

5 private static GenericFactory<T> factory; 

6 

7 public static GenericFactory<T> Instance { 

8 get { if (factory != null) { 

9 return factory; 


10 

} else { 


11 

factory 

= new GenericFactory<T> ( ) ; 

12 

return 

factory; 

13 

} 


14 

} 


15 

} 


16 

17 

public T NewObject( 

){ 

18 

return new T ( ) ; 


19 

} 


20 

} 



Referring to example 5.8 - 

— the GenericFactory<T> class implements both the singleton and factory software 


design patterns. It also applies the default constructor constraint to the type parameter T. Notice how the constraint is 
defined. The keyword where is used followed by the parameter T, followed by a colon Following the colon the 
constraint new ( ) signifies the default constructor constraint. 

Here’s how this class works. The GenericFactory<T> class defines one private static field named factory. It also 
defines one public static property named Instance. The Instance property is read-only. If the factory field is not null, 
meaning an instance of GenericFactory<T> has already been created, then a reference to the field is returned. If the 
factory field is null, a new instance of GenericFactory<T> is created and assigned to the factory field before it is 
returned. 

The NewObject() method simply returns new references to objects of type T. Note that the default constructor is 
used to create objects of type T. (i.e., T()). Example 5.9 shows the GenericFactory<T> class in action. 
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5.9 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 MyClass mcl = GenericFactory<MyClass> . Instance .NewObject () ; 

6 MyClass mc2 = GenericFactory<MyClass> . Instance .NewObject () ; 

7 Console . WriteLine (mcl . PropertyOne) ; 

8 Console . WriteLine (mc2 . PropertyOne) ; 

9 Console . WriteLine ( " " ) ; 

10 mcl . PropertyOne = "A slightly different message string..."; 

11 Console .WriteLine (mcl . PropertyOne) ; 

12 Console . WriteLine (mc2 . PropertyOne) ; 

13 } 

14 } 

Referring to example 5.9 — the GenericFactory<T> class is used to create instances of MyClass as is indicated 
by using the type MyClass as a type argument (i.e., GenericFactory<MyClass>). Since the Instance property is static, 
it’s accessed via the type name. The type name in this case is GenericFactory<MyClass>. The NewObject() method, 
which is a non-static method, is called via the reference returned as a result of accessing the GenericFac- 
tory<MyClass>.Instance property. The remaining code in example 5.9 then exercises the two MyClass objects 
retrieved via the factory. Figure 5-4 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 5-4: Results of Running Example 5.9 

Note that the GenericFactory<T> class can be used to generate objects of any type that implements a default con- 
structor. Remember that in C# if you don’t explicitly define at least one constructor the compiler will supply a default 
constructor. This is good enough to satisfy the default constructor constraint. Example 5.10 gives the code for a sim- 
ple class that leaves the generation of a default constructor up to the compiler. Example 5.11 then uses the Generic- 
Factory<T> class to create an object of this type. 

5.10 SimpleClass.es 

1 public class SimpleClass { 

2 

3 private string _fieldl = "Hello World"; 

4 

5 // default constructor generated by compiler 

6 

7 public string PropertyOne { 

8 get { return _fieldl; } 

9 set { _fieldl = value; } 

10 } 

11 } 

Referring to example 5.10 — the definition of SimpleClass leaves the generation of the default constructor to the 
compiler. It defines one read- write property named PropertyOne. 

5.11 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 SimpleClass sc = GenericFactory<SimpleClass> . Instance. NewObject () ; 

6 Console .WriteLine (sc . PropertyOne) ; 

7 } 


Figure 5-5 shows the results of running this program. 


ReIerence/VaIue TypE Constraints 

The purpose of the reference and value type constraints is to limit the range of valid type arguments to either ref- 
erence types (classes) or value types (structures). You would use either of these constraints when, in order for the 
generic code to work properly, it needs to know if it’s dealing with reference types or with value types. An example of 
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Figure 5-5: Results of Running Example 5.11 

when this distinction would be important is when the semantics, or the meaning, of a particular expression would 
change according to whether the operands were classes or structures. (Classes have reference semantics and struc- 
tures have value semantics.) 

A case in point would be the difference in the behavior of comparison or equality semantics of reference types 
vs. value types. By default, reference types, when compared to each other for equality, perform a comparison (i.e., the 
Object.Equals() method) of one reference to another. Thus, two reference type objects with equal values will be found 
to be NOT equal if they are two distinct objects residing in two distinct memory locations. This is how comparisons 
work for reference types unless you explicitly override the Object. Equals() method to clarify the semantics of the 
equality comparison for your user-defined classes. 

Conversely, a comparison of value type objects tests the contents of one against the contents of another, not their 
addresses. 


ReFerence TypE Constraint 

Let’s take a look first at an example of a reference type constraint. To help with this example I shall enlist the aid 
class named MyClass given in example 5.12. 

5.12 MyClass.es 

public class MyClass { 
private int _field; 

public MyClass () : this (0){ } 

public MyClass (int val){ 

_field — val; 

} 

public int Value { 

get { return _field; } 
set { _field = value; } 

} 

} 

Referring to example 5.12 — MyClass defines one integer field named _field, two constructors, and one integer 
read-write property named Value. Fairly straight forward so far, nothing fancy. Example 5.13 gives the code for a 
generic class named EqualityChecker<T> where the type parameter T has been constrained to reference types. 

5.13 EqualityChecker.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class EqualityChecker<T> where T: class { 

4 

5 public bool CheckEquality (T a, T b){ 

6 bool result = a.Equals(b); 

7 Console .WriteLine ( result + {0} is " + (result? "not ") + "equal to {1}", a, b) ; 

8 return ( a . Equals (b) ) ; 

9 } 

10 } 

Referring to example 5.13 — the Equality Checker<T> class applies a reference type constraint on the type 
parameter T. Note how the constraint is applied with the use of the class keyword (where T : class). The Equality- 
Checkered class then goes on to define one method named CheckEqualityO that takes two arguments of type T and 
performs an equality comparison of the two objects using the System.Equals() method on line 6. Note that the 
assumption made here is that all objects supplied, being class types, will subscribe to reference semantics, but this 
becomes hard to enforce since the Object.Equals() method can be overridden and thus its default behavior changed in 
derived classes. A case in point is the String class, where the System. Object() method is overridden to perform a com- 
parison of one string’s value (character sequence) against another’s. Let’s take a look at the EqualityChecker<T> 
class in action. 
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5.14 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 EqualityChecker<string> eql = new EqualityChecker<string> ( ) ; 

6 eql . CheckEquality ( "Hello" , "Hello"); 

7 eql . CheckEquality ( "Hello" , "World"); 

8 Console . WriteLine ( " ") ; 

9 EqualityChecker<MyClass> eq2 = new EqualityChecker<MyClass> ( ) ; 

10 eq2 . CheckEquality (new MyClass(5), new MyClass(5)); 

11 } 

12 } 

Referring to example 5.14 — the EqualityChecker<T> class is instantiated first using the string type. On lines 6 
and 7 the CheckEqualityO method is called using string literals, first with two of the same value, next with two differ- 
ent values. On line 9 a new instance is EqualityChecker<T> is created using the MyClass type. On line 10 the Check- 
EqualityO method is once again called with two instances of MyClass whose fields are initialized to the same value 
(5). Figure 5-6 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 5-6: Results of Running Example 5.14 

Referring to figure 5-6 — note the output for the string objects vs. the MyClass objects. Strings that contain iden- 
tical character sequences are considered equal because that’s the behavior defined by the String class’s version of the 
overridden Object.Equals() method. Had 1 overridden the System. Equals() method in MyClass, I could have 
instructed it to behave in a similar fashion, comparing fields instead of addresses. But I didn’t, and when writing 
generic code, you can’t assume anything other that the worst case or common denominator. 


VaIue Type Constraint 

Let’s look now at a modified version of the EqualityChecker<T> class, but this time I shall constrain the type 
parameters to value types. To help in this example I will use the MyStruct structure, the code for which is given in 
example 5.15. 

5.15 MyStruct.cs 

1 public struct MyStruct { 

2 

3 private int _field; 

4 

5 public MyStruct (int val){ 

6 _field - val; 

7 } 

8 

9 public int Value { 

10 get { return _field; } 

11 set { _field = value; } 

12 } 

13 

14 } 

Referring to example 5.15 — the MyStruct structure defines one private integer field named _field, one construc- 
tor (explicit default constructors are not allowed in structures), and one public property named Value. 

Example 5.16 gives the code for the slightly modified EqualityChecker<T> class that now has a value type con- 
straint applied to the type parameter T. 

5.16 EqualityChecker.es ( Mod 1) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class EqualityChecker<T> where T: struct { 

4 

5 public bool CheckEquality (T a, T b){ 

6 bool result = a. Equals (b); 

7 Console .WriteLine ( result + ": {0} is " + (result? "": "not ") + "equal to {1}", a, b) ; 
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8 return ( a . Equals (b) ) ; 

9 } 

10 } 

Referring to example 5.16 — with the exception of the value type constraint applied on line 3 using the struct 
keyword, this code remains otherwise unchanged from the previous version of EqualityChecker<T>. Example 5.17 
puts this new version of Equality Checker<T> through some paces. 

5.17 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 EqualityChecker<int> eql = new EqualityChecker<int> ( ) ; 

6 eql . CheckEquality (2 , 2); 

7 eql . CheckEquality (3, 4) ; 

8 Console .WriteLine ( " " ) ; 

9 EqualityChecker<MyStruct> eq2 = new EqualityChecker<MyStruct> ( ) ; 

10 eq2 . CheckEquality (new MyStruct (5), new MyStruct (5) ) ; 

11 } 

12 } 

Referring to example 5.17 — on line 5 an instance of EqualityChecker<T>, eql, is instantiated using an integer 
type argument. Lines 6 and 7 demonstrate calls to the CheckEqualityO method using various integer literal values. On 
line 9 a second instance of EqualityChecker<T> is created using the MyStruct value type. On line 10 the Check- 
EqualityO method is called using two fresh instances of MyStruct initialized to hold the same values. Figure 5-7 
shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 5-7: Results of Running Example 5.17 


C lASs/l INTERfACE DERiVATioi\/llViplEIVIEMTATiOM CONSTRAINTS 

The class derivation and interface implementation constraints are by far the most useful generic type constraints. 
By targeting a specific type name, whether it be a class or an interface, you inform the compiler of your intent to use 
a specified set of operations on the type parameters. It is only by using the interface implementation or class deriva- 
tion constraints that you can access overloaded operators. These constraints also let you take advantage of type sub- 
stitution by specifying abstract base classes, interfaces, or a combination of both, and then substituting derived types 
in their place. 


Ii\iterFace ImpIementa t'ion Constraint 

The interface implementation constraint lets you constrain type parameters to a specific interface type. Example 
5.18 gives the code for a generic class named EqualityChecker<T> that constrains the type parameter T to objects 
that implement the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces. 

5.18 EqualityChecker.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class EqualityChecker<T> where T: IComparable, IComparable<T> { 

4 

5 public bool CheckEquality (T a, T b){ 

6 bool return_val = false ; 

7 int result = a . CompareTo (b) ; 

8 if (result — 0){ 

9 return_val = true; 

10 } 

11 Console .WriteLine (return_val + " : {0} is " + (return_val? " " : "not ") + "equal to {1}", a, b) ; 

12 return return_val; 

13 } 

14 } 
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Referring to example 5.18 — the EqualityChecker<T> class specifies two interface names in a comma-separated 
constraint list. On line 5, the CheckEqualityO method takes two arguments of type T and compares one against the 
other using the CompareTo() method. (Types that realize the IComparable or IComparable<T> interfaces implement 
the CompareTo() method.) Line 1 1 prints the results of the comparison to the console. 

Example 5.19 provides a short program that shows the EqualityChecker<T> class in action. 

5.19 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 EqualityChecker<string> eql = new EqualityChecker<string> ( ) ; 

6 eql . CheckEquality ( "Hello" , "Hello"); 

7 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

8 EqualityChecker<int> eq2 = new EqualityChecker<int> ( ) ; 

9 eq2 . CheckEquality (2 , 4) ; 

10 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

11 } 

12 } 

Referring to example 5.19 — an instance of EqualityChecker<T> is created on line 5 using the string type. On 
line 6, the CheckEqualityO method compares two string literal values. On line 8 another instance of Equality- 
Checker() is instantiated but this time using an integer type argument. (Any type will work so long as it implements 
either the IComparable or lComparable<T> interfaces.) Figure 5-8 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 5-8: Results of Running Example 5.19 


CLass Derivation Constraint 

The class derivation constraint lets you target a specific class type by name. Specifying a class name implies that 
subtypes of that class can be used as type arguments as well. 

As I mentioned above, using either an interface implementation constraint or class derivation constraint is the 
only way to go if you wish to utilize overloaded operators on your type parameters. Example 5.20 gives the code for 
a class named My Type that overloads several operators. The My Type class is nothing more than a wrapper for an 
integer object. 

5.20 MyType.cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MyType { 

4 private int _intField; 

5 

6 public int IntField { 

7 get { return _intField; } 

8 set { _intField = value; } 

9 } 

10 

11 public MyType (): this (5) { 

12 } 

13 

14 public MyType (int intField){ 

15 _intField = intField; 

16 } 

17 

18 public static MyType operator + (MyType mt){ 

19 mt. IntField = (+mt . IntField) ; 

20 return mt; 

21 } 

22 

23 public static MyType operator -(MyType mt){ 

24 mt. IntField = (-mt . IntField) ; 

25 return mt; 

26 } 
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27 



28 

public static bool operator ! (MyType mt){ 

29 

bool retVal = true; 


30 

if (mt . IntField >= 0){ 

31 

retVal = false; 


32 

} 


33 

return retVal; 


34 

} 


35 



36 

public static bool operator true (MyType mt){ 

37 

return !mt; 


38 

} 


39 



40 

public static bool operator false (MyType mt) 

41 

return !mt; 


42 

} 


43 



44 

public static MyType 

operator ++ (MyType mt) 

45 

MyType result = new MyType (mt . IntField) ; 

46 

++result . IntField; 


47 

return result; 


48 

} 


49 



50 

public static MyType 

operator — (MyType mt) 

51 

MyType result = new MyType (mt . IntField) ; 

52 

--result . IntField; 


53 

return result; 


54 

} 


55 



56 

public static MyType 

operator + (MyType lhs. 

57 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

58 

result . IntField += 

rhs . IntField; 

59 

return result; 


60 



61 

} 


62 



63 

public static MyType 

operator -(MyType lhs. 

64 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

65 

result . IntField -= 

rhs . IntField; 

66 

return result; 


67 

} 
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69 

public static MyType 

operator + (MyType lhs. 

70 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

71 

result . IntField += 

rhs ; 

72 

return result; 


73 

} 


74 



75 

public static MyType 

operator -(MyType lhs. 

76 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

77 

result . IntField -= 

rhs ; 

78 

return result; 


79 

} 


80 



81 

public static MyType 

operator * (MyType lhs. 

82 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

83 

result . IntField *= 

rhs . IntField; 

84 

return result; 


85 

} 


86 



87 

public static MyType 

operator * (MyType lhs. 

88 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

89 

result . IntField * = 

rhs ; 

90 

return result; 


91 

} 


92 



93 

public static MyType 

operator / (MyType lhs. 

94 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

95 

result . IntField /= 

rhs . IntField; 

96 

return result; 


97 

} 


98 



99 

public static MyType 

operator / (MyType lhs. 

100 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

101 

result . IntField / = 

rhs ; 

102 

return result; 


103 

} 


104 



105 

public static MyType 

operator & (MyType lhs. 

106 

MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

107 

result . IntField &= 

rhs . IntField; 
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108 return result; 

109 } 

110 

111 public static MyType operator | (MyType lhs, MyType rhs){ 

112 MyType result = new MyType (lhs . IntField) ; 

113 result . IntField |= rhs . IntField; 

114 return result; 

115 } 

116 

117 public static bool operator == (MyType lhs, MyType rhs){ 

118 return lhs. IntField == rhs . IntField; 

119 } 

120 

121 public static bool operator != (MyType lhs, MyType rhs){ 

122 return lhs. IntField != rhs . IntField; 

123 } 

124 

125 public static bool operator < (MyType lhs, MyType rhs){ 

126 return lhs. IntField < rhs . IntField; 

127 } 

128 

129 public static bool operator > (MyType lhs, MyType rhs){ 

130 return lhs. IntField > rhs . IntField; 

131 } 

132 

133 public static bool operator <= (MyType lhs, MyType rhs){ 

134 return lhs. IntField <= rhs . IntField; 

135 } 

136 

137 public static bool operator >= (MyType lhs, MyType rhs){ 

138 return lhs. IntField >= rhs . IntField; 

139 } 

140 

141 public static explicit operator int (MyType mt){ 

142 return mt. IntField; 

143 } 

144 

145 

146 // overridden System. Obj ect methods 

147 public override String ToString(){ 

148 return IntField. ToString () ; 

149 } 

150 

151 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

152 if (o == null) return false; 

153 if(!(o is MyType)) return false; 

154 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

155 } 

156 

157 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

158 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

159 } 

160 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 5.20 — the MyType class overloads most of the important operators. If you’re unfamiliar 
with operator overloading please refer to chapter 22 in my book C# For Artists: The Art, Philosophy, and Science of 
Object-Oriented Programming (ISBN(13) 978-1-932504-07-1). 

Example 5.21 gives the code for a generic class named, simply enough, GenericType<T>. (I must be running out 
of steam here!) 

5.21 GenericType.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class GenericType<T> where T: MyType { 

4 

5 public void PrintSum(T argl, T arg2){ 

6 Console . WriteLine (argl + " + " + arg2 + " = " + (argl + arg2) ) ; 

7 } 


Referring to example 5.21 — The GenericType<T> class constrains the type parameter T to objects of type 
MyType or its subtypes. It defines one method named PrintSum() that takes two arguments of type T which, because 
of the derivation constraint, are guaranteed to be objects of type MyType. It then applies the binary addition operator 
‘+’ and prints the sum of the two objects to the console. Figure 5-9 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 5-9: Results of Running Example 5.21 


NaI<ec1 Constraint 

The naked constraint is used to define one type parameter in terms of another. To demonstrate the naked con- 
straint I’ll use two classes, one named BaseClass and one named DerivedClass, which, as you’ll see, derives from 
BaseClass. Example 5.22 gives the code for BaseClass. 

5.22 BaseClass.es 

1 public class BaseClass { 

2 

3 public virtual string Interf aceMethod ( ) { 

4 return "String returned from BaseClass"; 

5 } 


Referring to example 5.22 — BaseClass defines one public virtual method named InterfaceMethod(). All this 
method does when called is return the string literal shown on line 4. Example 5.23 gives the code for DerivedClass. 

5.23 DerivedClass.es 

1 public class DerivedClass : BaseClass { 

2 

3 public override string Interf aceMethod () { 

4 return "String returned from Derived class method."; 

5 } 

6 } 

Referring to example 5.23 — DerivedClass extends BaseClass and provides its own implementation of Inter- 
faceMethod() by overriding the BaseClass. InterfaceMethod(). Example 5.24 gives the code for a class named Gener- 
icClass<T>. 

5.24 GenericClass.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class GenericClass<T> where T: BaseClass { 

4 

5 public void GenericMethod<U> (U arg) where U: T { 

6 Console . WriteLine (arg . Interf aceMethod ( ) ) ; 

7 } 


Referring to example 5.24 — the GenericClass<T> applies a derivation constraint to the type parameter T limit- 
ing the range of acceptable type arguments to type BaseClass and its derived types. On line 5 a generic method named 
GenericMethod<U>(U arg) is defined and a naked constraint is applied to the type parameter U that says, in effect, 
“limit U to the type specified by T or its subtypes.” Example 5.25 shows the GenericClass<T> in action. 

5.25 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 GenericClass<BaseClass> gel = new GenericClass<BaseClass> ( ) ; 

6 gel . GenericMethod<BaseClass> (new BaseClass ()) ; 

7 gel . GenericMethod<BaseClass> (new DerivedClass ()) ; 

8 gel . GenericMethod<DerivedClass> (new DerivedClass ()) ; 

9 } 

10 } 

Referring to example 5.25 — an instance of GenericClass<T> is created on line 5 using BaseClass as a type 
argument. Notice on lines 6 through 8 how three different versions of the GenericMethod<U> method are called. On 
line 6, BaseClass is used a a type argument and a new instance of BaseClass is created and used as a method argu- 
ment; on line 7, BaseClass is used as a type argument and a new instance of DerivedClass is created and used as a 
method argument; and finally, on line 8. DerivedClass is used as a type argument and a new instance of DerivedType 
is created and used as a method argument. Figure 5-10 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 5-10: Results of Running Example 5.25 


LiMired UriliTy of rhE N,\ked Constraint 

In example 5.24 1 combined the derivation constraint with the naked constraint for demonstration purposes. Had 
I not specified the derivation constraint limiting the acceptable type arguments to those of type BaseClass and its 
derivatives, I would have been unable to access the InterfaceMethod() method in the code and would have been lim- 
ited to the interface published by the System.Object class. With this in mind, I could have simply done away with the 
naked constraint as applied to the GenericMethod<U>() method and rewritten the GenericClass<T> with only the 
derivation constraint to the same effect. The simplified code for an alternative version of GenericClass<T> appears in 
example 5.26. 

5.26 GenericClass.es ( Mod 1) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class GenericClass<T> where T: BaseClass { 

4 

5 public void GenericMethod (T arg){ 

6 Console . WriteLine (arg . Interf aceMethod ( ) ) ; 

7 } 


Referring to example 5.26 — the naked constraint has been removed for the GenericMethod() declaration. This 
simplifies the code with no effect on functionality. The derivation constraint limits the range of type arguments to 
BaseClass and its derived types, but as you have learned, the derivation and interface constraints are the most useful 
to you anyway. 

Example 5.27 gives the modified MainApp class. 

5.27 MainApp.es (Mod 1) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 GenericClass<BaseClass> gel — new GenericClass<BaseClass> ( ) ; 

6 gel . GenericMethod (new BaseClass ()) ; 

7 gel . GenericMethod (new DerivedClass ( ) ) ; 

8 } 

9 } 

Figure 5-11 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 5-11: Results of Running Example 5.27 
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Constraint Summary TAblE 

Table 5-1 lists and summarizes the constraints presented in this section. It offers recommendations for their use 
and briefly describes issues you need to consider when applying constraints. 


Constraint 

Form 

Implementation 

Default Constructor Constraint 

<T> where T: new() { ... } 

Use when code needs to create objects of type T 

Reference Type Constraint 

<T> where T: class { ... } 

Use when code needs to know if reference seman- 
tics apply to objects of type T. 

Value Type Constraint 

<T> where T: struct { ... } 

Use when code needs to know if value type se- 
mantics apply to objects of type T. 

Interface Implementation 
Constraint 

<T> where T: interface name { ... } 

Use when code needs to know that objects of type 
T implement the interface as indicated by 
interface name. This is a very useful constraint 
because it lets you access all operations defined 
by the specified interface. 

Class Derivation Constraint 

<T> where T: class name { ... } 

Use when code needs to know that objects of type 
T are derrived from the class indicated by 
class name. This is a very useful constraint be- 
cause it lets you access all operations defined by 
the specified class interface. 

Naked Constraint 

<T, U> where T: U { ... } 

Specifies objects of type T in terms of U. Effec- 
tively limits objects of T to those of type U and its 
derivatives. Limited usefulness because the only 
operations available on objects of type T are those 
specified by System.Object. Favor the use of ei- 
ther the derivation constraint or implementation 
constraint. 


Table 5-1: Constraint Summary Table 


Quick REviEW 

Use generic type constraints to limit the range of acceptable type arguments in generic types. There are six type 
constraints: 1. Default constructor constraint, 2. Reference type constraint, 3. Value type constraint, 4. Interface 
implementation constraint, 5. Class derivation constraint, and 6. Naked constraint. Of the six, the interface implemen- 
tation and class derivation constraints are most helpful. 


BeneFIts of UsiNq CenerIc TypES 


The use of generic types offers several important benefits over non-generic types including increased type safety, 
saved space, improved performance, less work, and improved code quality. I discuss each of these benefits in more 
detail below. 


IncreasecI TypE SAfEiy 

The use of generics reduces and in many cases eliminates the need for the programmer to perform type checks 
and casting operations. When you create a generic type, type checks on the type parameters and type arguments are 
performed at compile time, eliminating runtime type errors. 
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As you learned in this chapter, the enforcement of type safety imposes limits on what you can get away with 
when you create a generic type. For example, you can’t apply operators willy-nilly to unbounded type parameters 
because the compiler can’t guarantee the type argument eventually supplied to instantiate the generic type will imple- 
ment those operators. 


Generis Save Space 

The key rationale for generic types derives from the benefit of writing a general-purpose routine that can be used 
in multiple contexts. This saves space because it eliminates the need for multiple code assemblies, each one perhaps 
created to manipulate different types of objects using the same, repeated code pattern. 


GENERics Improve Performance 

Generics types have the potential to improve code performance, especially in compute-intensive code segments 
where the boxing and unboxing of value-types would incur overhead. To illustrate this point I have written a short 
program that adds 1 million integers to a non-generic ArrayList and a generic List<int> and then sorts each list, 
recording the time it takes to complete the sort operation on each collection. Example 5.28 gives the code. 

5.28 PerformanceTest.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class Perf ormanceTestOne { 

6 public static void Main(){ 

7 ArrayList list = new ArrayList (); 

8 List<int> generic_list = new List<int>(); 

9 int NUMBER = 1000000; 

10 

11 Console .WriteLine ( "Adding {0:N0} integers to lists", NUMBER); 

12 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

13 Random random = new RandomO; 

14 for (int i=0; i< NUMBER; i++){ 

15 int temp = random. Next () ; 

16 list .Add (temp) ; 

17 generic_list .Add (temp) ; 

18 

19 } 

20 DateTime start = DateTime .Now; 

21 Console .WriteLine ( "Sorting ArrayList -> Start time: " + start); 

22 list . Sort ( ) ; 


23 TimeSpan array_list_elapsed_time = (DateTime . Now - start); 

24 Console . WriteLine ( "ArrayList sorted in: " + array_list_elapsed_time) ; 

25 

26 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

27 

28 start = DateTime . Now; 

29 Console . WriteLine ( "Sorting List<int> -> Start time: " + start); 

30 generic_list . Sort ( ) ; 


31 TimeSpan list_elapsed_time = (DateTime . Now - start); 

32 Console . WriteLine ( "ArrayList sorted in: " + list_elapsed_time) ; 

33 

34 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

35 Console . WriteLine ( "Time difference: " + (array_list_elapsed_time - list_elapsed_time) ) ; 

36 } 

37 } 

Referring to example 5.28 — this program compares the performance of a non-generic collection against that of 
a generic collection in the sorting of integers. The non-generic ArrayList will incur a boxing and unboxing perfor- 
mance penalty because integer value-types must be “boxed” into objects when being inserted into the ArrayList, 
(since it is object-based) and unboxed when performing the sort comparisons. Ligure 5-12 shows the results of run- 
ning this program. 

Referring to figure 5-12 — the old-school ArrayList collection took 1.98 seconds to sort while the generic 
List<int> collection took only .218 seconds to sort. That’s an improvement of approximately 90%. Your times will 
most certainly vary from mine but you should see similar results. 
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Figure 5-12: Results of Running Example 5.28 


GenerIcs EliiviiiNATE WorI< ancI Improve CodE QuAliiy 

The use of generic types, that is, the creation of general purpose code that works with multiple data types, can 
potentially save you a lot of work and improve code quality. You save time and eliminate redundant work by writing 
code that can be reused in different contexts. For example, code that sorts Strings can sort numeric data as well. (The 
ordering behavior is implemented in the targeted data type, as you’ll learn in subsequent chapters.) 

Code that can be reused in different contexts tends to have more of its bugs worked out. This can really be 
applied not only to generics, but to the whole .NET framework. The .NET framework is not without its issues and 
problems, but the more the code is used and tested, the more bugs are discovered and fixed in subsequent releases. 


Quick RevIew 

The use of generic types offers several important benefits over non-generic types including increased type safety, 
saved space, improved performance, less work, and improved code quality. 


Summary 


A generic type is one that’s declared with the help of one or more type parameters. A type parameter serves as a 
place holder which will eventually be replaced wherever it appears in the code by some specific type referred to as a 
type argument. You can think of a generic type as acting like a type template ; the purpose of the template is to create 
new types as if stamping them from a mold. 

You can create generic types that use one or more type parameters. Type parameters can appear in the definition 
of any type member, including fields, constructors, properties, methods, etc. 

In the absence of a type parameter constraint, the compiler assumes the targeted interface will be that of the Sys- 
tem. Object class. An unconstrained type parameter is referred to as an unbounded type parameter. 

Generic methods use type parameters in their definition. A generic method definition may appear in the body of a 
non-generic class or structure. There are two ways to call a generic method. 1) using explicit type arguments, or 2) 
letting the compiler figure out the types via generic type inference. 

Use generic type constraints to limit the range of acceptable type arguments in generic types. There are six type 
constraints: 1. Default constructor constraint, 2. Reference type constraint, 3. Value type constraint, 4. Interface 
implementation constraint , 5. Class derivation constraint , and 6. Naked constraint. Of the six, the interface imple- 
mentation and class derivation constraints are most helpful. 

The use of generic types offers several important benefits over non-generic types including increased type safety, 
saved space, improved performance, less work, and improved code quality. 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


Lists are perhaps the most often used collection types of which there are two primary varieties: array-based lists, 
and linked lists. 

As their name implies, lists store their contents in a sequentially accessible fashion, but there’s a big difference 
between the behavior of an array-based list and a linked list. In this chapter I will explain the difference between these 
two list types and give you a glimpse into the inner workings of each. 

I’ve already introduced you to the ArrayList and its generic relative, List<T>, in chapter 1. It’s my intention here 
to dive deeper into the operations of lists and expand your repertoire by introducing you to the generic 
LinkedList<T> collection. 

Many times I am asked, “How do array-based lists expand automatically to hold additional elements?” I will 
answer this question with a short demo program that shows how an array-based collection dynamically resizes itself 
to enlarge its capacity. I will also show you how linked lists operate, complete with sample code showing how indi- 
vidual list nodes are inserted and deleted, and how items on the list are located. In this regard, this chapter doubles as 
a short course in data structures. 

Armed with a deeper understanding of these concepts, you’ll be better able to select the collection class most 
appropriate to your particular programming situation. 


Array- BasecI LisT ColUcrioNs - How ThEy WorU 


Arrays serve as the foundational data structure for array-based collections. In this section I will show you how an 
array-based collection automatically grows to accommodate the addition or insertion of more objects than its initial 
capacity allows. This dynamic growth capability is a primary performance characteristic of array-based lists that you 
must take into account when you use one in your code, especially if you plan to manipulate lists with large numbers 
of elements. Let’s look at a home-grown, array-based collection class to demonstrate the dynamic resizing capability. 


A Home-Grown DyNAMic Array 

Imagine for a moment that you are working on a project and you’re deep into the code. You’re in the flow and 
you don’t want to stop to read no stinkin’ API documentation. The problem at hand dictates the need for an array with 
special powers — one that can automatically grow itself when one too many elements are inserted. To solve your 
problem, you hastily crank out the code for a class named DynamicArray shown in example 6.1. 

6.1 DynamicArray.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class DynamicArray { 

4 private Object[ ] _object_array = null; 

5 private int _next_open_element =0; 

6 private int _growth_increment =10; 

7 private const int INITIAL_SIZE = 25; 

8 

9 public int Count { 

10 get { return _next_open_element ; } 

11 } 

12 

13 public object this[ int index] { 

14 get { 

15 if ((index >= 0) && (index < _obj ect_array . Length) ) { 

16 return _object_array[ index] ; 

17 } else throw new ArgumentOutOfRangeException ( ) ; 

18 } 

19 set { 

20 if (_next_open_element < _ob ject_ar ray. Length) { 

21 _obj ect_array[ _next_open_element++] = value; 

22 } else{ 

23 GrowArrayO; 

24 _obj ect_array[ _next_open_element++] = value; 

25 } 

26 } 
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27 } 

28 

29 public DynamicArray (int size){ 

30 _object_array = new Object[ size] ; 

31 } 

32 

33 public DynamicArray (): this ( INITIAL_SIZE) { } 

34 

35 public void Add (Object o){ 

36 if (_next_open_element < _obj ect_array . Length) { 

37 _object_array[ _next_open_element++] = o; 

38 } else{ 

39 GrowArrayO; 

40 _object_array[ _next_open_element++] = o; 

41 } 

42 } // end add() method; 

43 

44 private void GrowArray(){ 

45 Object[ ] temp_array = _obj ect_array; 

4 6 _object_array = new Object[ _object_ar ray . Length + _growth_increment] ; 

47 for (int i=0, j=0; i<temp_array . Length; i++){ 

48 if (temp_array[ i] != null){ 

4 9 _object_array[ j++] = temp_array[ i] ; 

50 } 

51 _next_open_element = j ; 

52 } 

53 temp_array = null; 

54 } // end growArrayO method 

55 } // end DynamicArray class definition 

Referring to example 6.1 — the data structure used as the basis for the DynamicArray class is an ordinary array 
of objects. Its initial size can be set via a constructor. If the default constructor is called, its initial size is set to the 
default value of 25 elements. Its growth increment is set tolO elements. This means that when the time comes to grow 
the array it will expand by 10 elements. In addition to its two constructors, the DynamicArray class has one property 
named Count, two additional methods named Add() and GrowArrayO, and a class indexer member that starts on line 
13. An indexer is a member that allows an object to be indexed using array notation. 

The Add() method inserts an object reference into the next available array element pointed to by the 
_next_open_element variable. If the array is full, the GrowArrayO method is called to grow the array. The GrowAr- 
rayO method creates a temporary array of objects and copies each element to the temporary array. It then creates a 
new larger array and copies the elements into it from the temporary array. 

The indexer member whose definition begins on line 13 allows you to access each element of the array. (Note: 
The array itself is private and therefore encapsulated, thus the need for the public indexer member to control access to 
the array.) If the index argument falls out of bounds, the indexer throws an ArgumentOutOfRangeException. The 
Count property simply returns the number of elements (references) contained in the array, which is the value of the 
_next_open_element variable. Example 6.2 shows the DynamicArray class in action. 

6.2 ArrayTestApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class ArrayTestApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 DynamicArray da = new DynamicArray ( ) ; 

6 Console .WriteLine ("The array contains " + da. Count + " objects."); 

7 da.Add("Ohhh if you loved C# like I love C#!!"); 

8 Console .WriteLine (da[ 0] . ToString ()) ; 

9 for (int i = 1; i<26; i++){ 

10 da. Add (i); 

11 } 

12 Console .WriteLine ( "The array contains " + da. Count + " objects."); 

13 for (int i=0; i<da. Count; i++){ 

14 if (da[ i] != null){ 

15 Console .Write (da[ i] . ToString () + ", "); 

16 if ( (i%20) ==0) { 

17 Console . WriteLine () ; 

18 } 

19 } 

20 } 

21 Console . WriteLine () ; 

22 } //end Main() method 

23 } // end ArrayTestApp class definition 

Referring to example 6.2 — on line 5 an instance of DynamicArray is created using the default constructor. This 
results in an initial internal array length of 25 elements. Initially, its Count is zero because no references have yet 
been inserted. On line 7 a string object is added to the array and then printed to the console on line 8. The for state- 
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ment on line 9 inserts enough integers to test the array’s growth capabilities. The for statement on line 13 prints all 
the non-null elements to the console. Figure 6-1 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 6-1: Results of Testing DynamicArray 


EvAluATii\q DyNAMicARRAy 

The DynamicArray class works well enough for your immediate needs but it suffers several shortcomings that 
will cause serious problems should you try to use it in more demanding situations. For example, although you can 
access each element of the array, you cannot remove elements. You could add a method called Remove(), but what 
happens when the number of remaining elements falls below a certain threshold? You might want to shrink the array 
as well. 

Another point to consider is how to insert references into specific element locations. When this happens, you 
must make room for the reference at the specified array index location and shift the remaining elements to the right. If 
you plan to frequently insert elements into your custom-built DynamicArray class, you will have a performance issue 
on your hands you did not foresee. 

At this point, you would be well served to take a break from coding and dive into the API documentation to study 
up on the collections framework. There you will find that all this work, and more, is already done for you! 


TIhe ARRAyLisT CIass To TIhe Rescue 

Let’s re-write the Array TestApp program with the help of the ArrayList class, which belongs to the .NET collec- 
tions framework. Example 6.3 gives the code. 

6.3 ArrayTestApp.es (Mod 1 ) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections; 

3 

4 public class ArrayTestApp { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 ArrayList da = new ArrayList (); 

7 Console .WriteLine ( "The array contains " + da. Count + " objects."); 

8 da.Add("Ohhh if you loved C# like I love C#!!"); 

9 Console .WriteLine (da[ 0] . ToString ()) ; 

10 for(int i = 1; i<26; i++){ 

11 da. Add (i); 

12 } 

13 Console .WriteLine ( "The array contains " + da. Count + " objects."); 

14 for(int i=0; i<da. Count; i++){ 

15 if (da[ i] != null){ 

16 Console .Write (da[ i] . ToString () + ", "); 

17 if ( ( i % 2 0 ) == 0 ) { 

18 Console . WriteLine () ; 

19 } 

20 } 

21 } 

22 Console . WriteLine () ; 

23 } //end Main() method 

24 } // end ArrayTestApp class definition 

Referring to example 6.3 — I made only three changes to the original Array’ TestApp program: 1 ) I added another 
using directive on line 2 to provide access to the System. Collections namespace, 2) I changed the da reference 
declared on line 6 from a DynamicArray type to an ArrayList type, and 3) also on line 6, 1 created an instance of 
ArrayList instead of an instance of DynamicArray. Figure 6-2 shows the results of running this program. 

If you compare figures 6-1 and 6-2 you will see that the output produced with an ArrayList is exactly the same as 
that produced using the DynamicArray. However, the ArrayList class provides much more ready-made functionality. 
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Figure 6-2: Results of Running Example 6.3 

You might be asking yourself, “Why does this code work?” As it turns out, I gamed the system just a little bit. 
The DynamicArray class presented in example 6. 1 just happens to partially and informally implement the IList inter- 
face. In other words, my DynamicArray class defines a subset of the properties and methods defined by the IList 
interface, which is implemented by the ArrayList class. Later, in example 6.3, when I changed the type of the da ref- 
erence from DynamicArray to ArrayList and used the ArrayList collection class, everything worked fine. 


Quick RevIew 

Array-based lists, as their name implies, feature arrays as their fundamental data structure. Array-based lists are 
created with an initial capacity and can grow in size automatically to accommodate additional elements. 


TIie I\on-Genemc ArrayUst: ObjECTS In - ObjECTS Out 


In this section I want to dive a bit deeper into the operation of an ArrayList collection class. I’ll start with a dis- 
cussion of the ArrayList’s inheritance hierarchy and explain the functionality provided by each implemented inter- 
face. Following that, I’ll show you how to provide a measure of type safety when using an ArrayList collection 
through the use of the fa£ade software pattern. 


ArrayUst IinIherhaince HiERArtchy 

Figure 6-3 offers a class diagram showing the inheritance hierarchy of the ArrayList collection class. 



Figure 6-3: ArrayList Inheritance Hierarchy 


Referring to figure 6-3 — the ArrayList class implicitly extends the Object class and implements the following 
interfaces: IList, ICollection, Enumerable, and ICloneable. Additionally, the ArrayList class is tagged with two 
attributes: SerializableAttribute and ComVisibleAttribute(true). 

An interface in C# may extend another interface and it will be helpful here to see the inheritance diagram for the 
ArrayList class drawn another way. Figure 6-4 offers an alternative UML class diagram of the ArrayList class. 
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Figure 6-4: Expanded ArrayList Inheritance Hierarchy 


Referring to figure 6-4 — the IList interface extends the ICollection interface, which in turn extends IEnumera- 
ble. Thus, any class that implements the IList interface is also implementing ICollection and IEnumerable. The IEnu- 
merable interface has a dependency on the IEnumerator interface. The following sections explain the functionality 
provided by each of these interfaces and attributes. 

FuNCTioNAliTy Pnovided by rhc lEwjMERAble Ai\id I Enumerator IhterFaces 

Together, the IEnumerable and IEnumerator interfaces implement the iterator software design pattern in the 
.NET Framework. (See Eric Gamma, et. al., in the References section.) An iterator is an object that enables the stan- 
dardized sequential traversal of the contents of a collection regardless of that collection’s underlying structure. In 
other words, the iterator software pattern allows you to write polymorphic code that can step through the elements of 
a collection without you needing to worry about the messy details of how the collection is actually organized. 

The IEnumerable interface declares one method named GetEnumerator() which returns the IEnumerator object 
for that particular collection. The IEnumerator object is then used to traverse the collection in a particular direction, 
with forwards, beginning with the first element, being the default implementation. However, you don’t use the IEnu- 
merator object directly; it’s meant to be used with the f oreach statement. 

Collection classes are free to overload the GetEnumerator() method to provide additional ways of traversing the 
list. The ArrayList collection provides the GetEnumerator(int, int) method which allows the traversal of a range of 
elements contained in the list. When manually interacting with an IEnumerator object, you have access to two meth- 
ods: MoveNext() and Reset(), and one property: Current. 

When traversing a list, or any collection, with the help of an iterator, you generally say that you’re “iterating over 
the collection.” For example, if a colleague were to stop by your office and find you writing a f oreach statement, 
and he asked you what on earth you were doing, you’d reply, “Why, I’m iterating over a collection!” 

Example 6.4 demonstrates three ways of iterating over a list. 

6.4 EnumeratorDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections; 

3 

4 public class EnumeratorDemo { 

5 

6 public static void Main(){ 

7 ArrayList list = new ArrayList (); 

8 list. Add (1); 
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9 list. Add (2); 

10 list. Add (3); 

11 list .Add ( 4 ) ; 

12 

13 // Iterating over the list in the manner of old habits 

14 for(int i = 0; iclist . Count ; i++){ 

15 Console . Write (i + " "); 

16 } 

17 Console .WriteLine () ; 

18 

19 // Iterating over the list whilst ignoring the messy details 

20 foreach(int i in list){ 

21 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

22 } 

23 Console .WriteLine () ; 

24 

25 // Iterating over a list segment using overloaded GetEnumerator ( ) method 

26 // and directly manipulating the IEnumerator object via IEnumerator .MoveNext ( ) 

27 IEnumerator e = list .GetEnumerator (1, 2); 

2 8 while (e .MoveNext ()) { 

29 Console. Write (e. Current + " "); 

30 } 

31 } 

32 } 

Referring to example 6.4 — a reference to an ArrayList is declared and initialized on line 7, followed by four 
consecutive calls to its Add() method. On line 14 a traditional for loop is used to iterate over the list and write each 
element to the console. I call this method “iterating over the list in the manner of old habits!” And quite frankly, when 
it comes to lists, it’s a hard habit to break, but it does have its advantages, as you’ll see later. 

On line 19 I use the f oreach statement to iterate over the list elements. The f oreach uses the default imple- 
mentation of the GetEnumerator() method, which allows the traversal of the collection in the forward direction. The 
only way to use the overloaded GetEnumerator! int, int) method to traverse the list is to directly manipulate the IEnu- 
merator object using the MoveNext!) method and accessing each element via the Current property as is demonstrated 
beginning on line 27. 

Figure 6-5 shows the results of running example 6.4. 



Figure 6-5: Results of Running Example 6.4 


CollcciioN EIements Cannot Be Modified WkeN Using An Enumerator 

Referring again to example 6.4 — the critically important difference between using the for loop vs. the 
f oreach statement to iterate over the list is that you can modify the list elements in the body of the for loop but 
not in the body of the f oreach loop nor in the body of the while loop when directly manipulating the enumerator. 
The use of an enumerator to iterate over a collection results in a read-only sequence of elements. Any attempt to 
modify the collection’s elements, either by you or by another thread of execution, while stepping through the collec- 
tion’s elements with the enumerator, invalidates the enumerator and will result in an InvalidOperationException. 

WIicrc To Go From Here 

For a detailed treatment of custom implementation of the IEnumerable and IEnumerator interfaces. Iterators, 
Iterator blocks, and named Iterators, please refer to Chapter 18: Creating Custom Collections. Collections and thread 
safety is covered in Chapter 14: Collections and Threads. 
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FuNCTioHAliry Pnovided by rbc ICollccrioN InterFace 

The ICollection interface extends IEnumerable and serves as the base interface for all non-generic collection 
classes, (i.e., All collections classes found in the System. Collections namespace.) 

In addition to those methods declared by the IEnumerable interface, the ICollection interface provides the 
CopyTo() method which is used to copy the elements of the collection to a single-dimensional array, a feature you’ll 
find to be quite handy on occasion. The ICollection interface also provides the Count, IsSynchronized, and SyncRoot 
properties. The Count property returns the number of elements contained in the collection. The IsSynchronized and 
SyncRoot properties are used to coordinate multithreaded access to the collection and are discussed in detail in Chap- 
ter 14: Collections and Threads. 

FuNCTioNAliry PROvided by rbE IList InterFace 

The IList interface adds numerous methods and properties but most importantly it adds an indexer that is used to 
access each element in the collection by an index, just like an array. In fact, as you learned in Chapter 3, arrays in the 
.NET Framework implement the IList and IList<T> interfaces. (Note: The indexer is listed in the Properties section 
of the MSDN documentation as Item.) 

FuNCTioNAliry PROvided by rbE ICloNEAblr InterFace 

The ICloneable interface declares one method: Clone(). The Clone() method is used to create an exact copy of an 
existing collection. If you’re creating a custom collection and you intend to implement the ICloneable interface, 
you’ll need to be aware of the differences between a shallow copy and a deep copy. For a detailed discussion of deep 
copy vs. shallow copy please refer to my book C# For Artists: The Art, Philosophy, and Science of Object-Oriented 
Programming, Chapter 22: Well Behaved Objects . 

FuNCTioNAliry PROvidEd by rbE SERiAlizAblrATTRibuTE 

The SerializableAttribute informs the .NET runtime that the collection can be serialized. To serialize something 
means to convert it into a form that can be transmitted across a network or persisted to disk. Serialization is discussed 
in detail in Chapter 17: Collections and I/O. 

The important thing to know about serialization at this point is that all objects contained within an ArrayList 
must be tagged with the Serializable attribute in order for a serialization operation on the list to succeed. If the list 
contains only types found in the .NET Framework then you’re safe; it’s with custom data types you need most con- 
cern yourself. 

FuNCTioNAliry PROvidsd by rbE CoMVisiblEAnRibuTE(TRUE) 

The ComVisibleAttribute is used to control the visibility of a class and its members to the Component Object 
Model (COM). By default, all public types and their public members are visible to COM. I do not cover COM pro- 
gramming in this book so that’s the last you’ll hear about COM. If you would like to learn more about COM program- 
ming, I recommend the excellent book Essential COM by Don Box. (See the References section.) 

Extension MErbods 

C# 3.0 introduced numerous enhancement to the language, one of them being extension methods. An extension 
method is a static method that defines an operation on and extends the functionality of an existing type without the 
need to formally extend the type you wish to enhance via normal inheritance. The new extension method can be used 
on the target type in the same way as an ordinary instance method. 

The ArrayList has three extension methods: AsQueryable(), defined by the System. Linq.Queryable class, 
Cast<TResult>() and OfType<TResult>(), which are defined by the System.Linq. Enumerable class. 
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DEfENsivE CodiNq Usii\q tIie FAqAdE SoFtvx/are Pattern 

The non-generic ArrayList collection, found in the System. Collections namespace, can contain any type of 
object: objects in — objects out, but his flexibility comes at a price. If you store a mixture of object types in an Array- 
List collection, you must, if you’re thinking about accessing interface members other than those specified by the 
Object class, keep track of such types so as not to throw an exception in your code. It’s often desirable when program- 
ming with non-generic, old-school collections, to create a type-safe collection that only allows the insertion of a spe- 
cific type of object. 

There are several approaches you can take to creating a custom list collection that enforces type-safety. First, you 
could extend the ArrayList class and override all the public members it exposes. Note that you would need to override 
all such members because a failure to do so would expose the base ArrayList members not overridden. A second 
approach would be to extend the System. Collections. CollectionBase class. This is actually the approach recom- 
mended by Microsoft when you need to create a strongly-typed collection, but I will postpone its discussion until I 
formally cover custom collections in Chapter 18: Creating Custom Collections. 

A third approach, and one that’s fairly easy to implement, is to create a facade or wrapper class that contains an 
ArrayList and provides implementations for only those methods you need. Figure 6-6 gives the UML class diagram 
for a custom collection named DogList which uses the facade software design pattern to encapsulate an ArrayList 
collection and provide a measure of type safety. 


IEnumerable 


DogList 


ArrayList 


♦— 



Figure 6-6: DogList Class Diagram 


Referring to figure 6-6 — the DogList class contains an ArrayList by value and implements the IEnumerable 
interface. By implementing the IEnumerable interface, a DogList can be iterated via the f oreach statement. 

As its name implies, the DogList class will ensure that objects inserted into its ArrayList collection are of type 
Dog, the code for which is given in example 6.5. 

6.5 Dog.cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Dog : IComparable { 

4 private string _first_name; 

5 private string _last_name; 

6 private string _breed; 

7 

8 public Dog (string breed, string f_name, string l_name){ 

9 _breed = breed; 

10 _first_name - f_name; 

11 _last_name - l_name; 

12 } 

13 

14 public string FirstName { 

15 get { return _first_name; } 

16 set { _first__name = value; } 

17 } 

18 

19 public string LastName { 

20 get { return _last_name; } 

21 set { _last_name = value; } 

22 } 

23 

24 public string Breed { 

25 get { return _breed; } 

26 set { _breed = value; } 

27 } 

28 

29 public string FullName { 

30 get { return FirstName + " " + LastName; } 

31 } 
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32 

33 public string BreedAndFullName { 

34 get { return Breed + ": " + FullName; } 

35 } 

36 

37 public override string ToString(){ 

38 return this . BreedAndFullName; 

39 } 

40 

41 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

42 if (obj is Dog) { 

43 return this . LastName . CompareTo (( (Dog) obj ). LastName) ; 

44 } else{ 

45 throw new ArgumentException ( "Obj ect being compared is not a Dog!"); 

46 } 

47 } 

48 } 

Referring to example 6.5 — the Dog class implements the IComparable interface so that instances of Dog can be 
compared to each other. This is required because I want to implement the Sort() method in the DogList class. The 
IComparable interface specifies a method named CompareTo(object obj) which I have implemented beginning on 
line 41. The first thing the CompareTo() method does is to check the type of incoming object to ensure it’s a Dog. If 
the comparison succeeds, the current instance, represented by the this pointer, is compared with the obj parameter 
— I am comparing LastName properties in this case. If the incoming argument is not of type Dog, an ArgumentEx- 
ception is thrown. 

I have also overridden the Object.ToStringO method, on line 37, which simply returns the value of the BreedAn- 
dFullName property. 

Example 6.6 gives the code for the DogList class. 

6.6 DogList.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections; 

3 

4 public class DogList : IEnumerable { 

5 private ArrayList _list = null; 

6 

7 

8 public DogList (int size){ 

9 _list = new ArrayList (size) ; 

10 } 

11 

12 public DogList (): this (25) { } 

13 

14 public int Count { 

15 get { return _list. Count; } 

16 } 

17 

18 

19 public Dog this[ int index] { 

20 get { 

21 return (Dog)_list[ index] ; 

22 } 

23 set { 

24 _list[ index] = value; 

25 } 

26 

27 } 

28 

29 public int Add (Dog d){ 

30 return _list . Add (d) ; 

31 } 

32 

33 public void Remove (Dog d){ 

34 _list . Remove (d) ; 

35 } 

36 

37 public void RemoveAt(int index){ 

38 _list . Remo veAt (index) ; 

39 } 

40 

41 public void Reverse (){ 

42 _list . Reverse () ; 

43 } 

44 

45 public IEnumerator GetEnumerator ( ) { 

46 return _list . GetEnumerator () ; 

47 } 
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48 

49 public void Sort(){ 

50 _list . Sort ( ) ; 

51 } 

52 } 

Referring to example 6.6 — the DogList class implements IEnumerable and encapsulates an ArrayList collec- 
tion. 1 have provided implementations for just a small handful of the methods and properties found in the ArrayList 
class including the indexer, Add(), Remove(), RemoveAt(), Reverse(), and Sort(). Note how easy it is to implement 
the GetEnumerator() method with this particular approach. Example 6.7 shows the DogList class in action. 

6.7 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 DogList list = new DogList (); 

6 list.Add(new Dog ("Mutt", "Skippy", "Jones")); 

7 list. Add (new Dog ("French Poodle", "Bijou", "Jolie")); 

8 list.Add(new DogC'Yellow Lab", "Schmoogle" , "Miller")); 

9 list.Add(new Dog ("Mutt Lab", "Dippy", "Miller")); 

10 

11 for(int i = 0; i < list. Count; i++){ 

12 Console . WriteLine (list[ i] ); 

13 } 

14 

15 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

16 list . Sort ( ) ; 

17 

18 foreach(Dog d in list){ 

19 Console . WriteLine (d) ; 

20 } 

21 

22 Console. WriteLine (" "); 

23 list .Reverse () ; 

24 

25 foreach(Dog d in list){ 

26 Console . WriteLine (d) ; 

27 } 

28 } 

29 } 

Referring to example 6.7 — a DogList instance is created on line 5, followed by the insertion of four Dog objects 
into the collection. On line 111 demonstrate the DogList indexer by iterating over the list with a for loop. On line 16 
I make a call to the Sort() method which sorts the contents of the list by last name. Next, I iterate over the list with the 
help of the enumerator and the f oreach statement. Linally, on line 23, 1 call Reverse() to reverse the list elements, 
and again print the list contents to the console with the f oreach statement. Figure 6-7 shows the results of running 
this program. 



Figure 6-7: Results of Running Example 6.7 

To be clear, the approaches described above would only apply if you were forced to use non-generic collections. 
This type of programming has been superseded by the introduction of generic collections. 
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Quick RevIew 

The non-generic ArrayList collection can hold any type of object. It implements the IEnumerable, ICollection, 
IList, and ICloneable interfaces. The IEnumerable interface together with the IEnumerator interface enable the Array- 
List elements to be iterated in a standardized, sequential fashion, beginning with the first element of the list and going 
forward. The ICollection interface extends IEnumerable and serves as the base interface for all non-generic collection 
classes. The IList interface adds numerous methods and properties but most importantly it adds an indexer that is 
used to access each element in the collection by an index, just like an array. The ICloneable interface declares one 
method: Clone(). The Clone() method is used to create an exact copy of an existing collection. 

You can employ one of three approaches to create a type-safe list collection: 1) extend the ArrayList class and 
override all its public members, 2) extend the CollectionBase class, which is the recommended approach, or 3) use 
the facade design pattern and create a wrapper class that encapsulates an ArrayList collection and provides implemen- 
tations for the most often-used interface methods. Note that all these approaches are superseded by the introduction of 
generic collection classes. 


ThE CenerIc Ust<T> CoIIection 


The generic List<T> collection, found in the System. Collections. Generic namespace, is the direct generic 
replacement for the non-generic ArrayList class. It is used to store and manipulate a collection of elements whose 
type is specified by the type parameter T. 

In this section I will discuss the differences between the ArrayList and List<T> inheritance hierarchies and high- 
light the benefits derived from utilizing the generic List<T> class. 


LiST<T> IlNihERiTAINCE HiERARchy 

Figure 6-8 gives the UML class diagram for the expanded inheritance hierarchy of the List<T> collection class. 



Figure 6-8: List<T> Inheritance Hierarchy 


Referring to figure 6-8 — the List<T> class implements the same interfaces as the ArrayList class plus the fol- 
lowing additional interfaces: IEnumerable<T>, ICollection<T>, and IList<T>. The IEnumerable<T> interface has a 
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dependency on the IEnumerator<T> interface. Notice also that IEnumerable<T> extends IEnumerable. The follow- 
ing sections discuss the functionality provided by these interfaces. 

FuNcrioNAliry Pitovided by rhe IEi\iuMERAbl£<T> ADid IEi\iumerator<T> InterFaces 

The IEnumerable<T> and IEnumerator<T> interfaces together expose the enumerator for collections of a speci- 
fied type. The IEnumerable<T> interface declares two overloaded versions of the GetEnumerator() method: One 
returns an IEnumerator object and the other returns and IEnumerator<T> object. 

In addition to these two methods, the IEnumerable<T> sports an additional 43 extension methods, most of which 
are defined by the System.Linq.Enumerable class. (Compare this with the three extension methods defined for the 
non-generic IEnumerable interface.) As you can see, IEnumerable<T> offers a lot more functionality than IEnumera- 
ble. 


Fui\icTioi\iAliTy PROvidEd by tUe IColl£CTioi\i<T> InterFace 

The ICollection<T> interface extends IEnumerable<T> and serves as the base interface for almost all of the 
generic collection classes. It supplies the Add(), Clear(), Contains(), CopyTo(), GetEnumerator(), and Remove() 
methods in addition to the Count and IsReadOnly properties. 

FuNCTiouAliTy PROvidsd by rbE ILisr<T> InterFace 

The IList<T> interface extends ICollection<T> and represents a strongly typed collection of elements that can be 
accessed via an index. Individual element access is provided by an indexer. (Note: It is the implementation of the 
IList or IList<T> interfaces that enable a collection to be accessed with an indexer like an ordinary array.) 


BeineRts of Usii\q Ust<T> vs. ArrayUst 

The List<T> class provides two primary benefits over the non-generic ArrayList class. First, you get a significant 
performance improvement when manipulating large collections of value-type object. Value-type objects normally 
require a boxing and unboxing operation when used in a non-generic collection. But when a value-type is specified 
for the type parameter <T> in a generic collection, an optimized version of the collection is generated based on the 
specified type. This customization of the generated generic type eliminates the need to box and unbox value-type 
objects in the collection. 

The second primary benefit to using the List<T> class is the wide array of extension methods you can use to 
manipulate list elements. These extension methods are simply not available via the ArrayList class. Example 6.8 
demonstrates the use of several extension methods on a list of integers. 

6.8 ListExtensionMethodsDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using System. Linq; 

4 

5 public class ListExtensionMethodsDemo { 

6 

7 private static void PrintList (List<int> list){ 

8 for(int i=l; i<list. Count + 1; i++){ 

9 if ( (i%10 ) > 0){ 

10 Console .Write (list[ i-1] + "\t"); 

11 } else{ 

12 Console . WriteLine (list[ i-1] ); 

13 } 

14 } 

15 Console .WriteLine () ; 

16 } 

17 

18 public static void Main(){ 

19 List<int> list = new List<int>(); 

20 Random random = new Random(); 

21 

22 for(int i=0; i<50; i++){ 

23 list .Add (random. Next (0, 1000)); 

24 } 

25 
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26 ListExtensionMethodsDemo . PrintList (list ) ; 

27 Console . WriteLine ( " " ) ; 

28 Console . WriteLine ( "The sum of the list elements is: " + list.Sum()); 

29 Console .WriteLine ( "The average of the list elements is: " + list .Average ()) ; 

30 Console .WriteLine ( "The maximum element value is: " + list.MaxO); 

31 Console . WriteLine ( "The minimum element value is: " + list.MinO); 

32 Console .WriteLine (" "); 

33 list . Sort ( ) ; 

34 ListExtensionMethodsDemo . PrintList (list) ; 

35 } 

36 } 

Referring to example 6.8 — Note that for this example to work you must add the using directive on line 3 to 
access the System.Linq namespace. The Main() method begins on line 18. On line 191 declare and instantiate a list of 
integers. On the following line I create a Random object and use it in the for loop beginning on line 22 to populate 
the list with integer values between 0 and 1000 inclusive. On line 26 a call to the static PrintList() method prints the 
elements in the list in a nice readable rectangular pattern. 

On lines 28 through 311 call the Sum(), Average(), Max(), and Min() extension methods respectively and print 
the results of each method call to the console. I then call the Sort() method to sort the list elements and print the 
results to the console. Figure 6-9 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 6-9: Results of Running Example 6.8 


Quick RevIew 

The generic List<T> collection, found in the System. Collections. Generic namespace, is the direct generic 
replacement for the non-generic ArrayList class. It is used to store and manipulate a collection of elements whose 
type is specified by the type parameter <T>. 

The List<T> class offers several benefits over the non-generic ArrayList class: 1) faster performance when 
manipulating large collections of value-type objects, and 2) numerous extension methods defined by the Sys- 
tem.Linq. Enumerable class. 


LiNkEd Ust CoIIectIons - How ThEy Wonk 


A linked list serves as the foundational data structure for the LinkedList<T> collection. In this section I will 
compare the performance characteristics of array-based lists to linked lists and show you how linked lists work under 
the covers. 


UnI<ecI LisTS vs. Array-BasecI Usts 


Linked lists differ from array-based lists in many ways. An array-based list will always consume a certain 
amount of memory in the form of the array’s initial capacity. In other words, when the list is created, its underlying 
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array is created to hold a specific number of elements. In many cases these array elements contain no data, at least not 
initially, but the space is reserved just the same. In the case of an array of reference types, the size of each element is 
equal to the virtual machine’s memory word size (32-bits for example). For value types, the size of each element will 
equal the size of the data structure. Integers are 32 bits, longs are 64 bits, etc., and user-defined value types can be and 
usually are larger. Thus, a large array of user-defined value types might tie up a significant amount of memory. How- 
ever, at least in the case of array-based collections, the use of memory is conserved by starting the array size small 
and growing it larger only upon demand. Conversely, a linked list creates element nodes only when needed, therefore 
conserving memory at the outset. 

Another big difference between the two data structures is how elements are inserted and retrieved. In an array- 
based collection, element retrieval via an indexer is lightening quick and constant across the entire array. However, if 
an element needs to be inserted in the middle of the array, elements must be shifted to accommodate the insertion. 
This may take some time if the list contains many elements. On the other hand, element insertions in a linked list take 
a constant amount of time, but the time it takes to retrieve an element from a linked list depends on where in the list 
it’s located and the number of elements the list contains. 


LiNkEd Ust OpERATioN - TIie GrcuIar LiNl<Ed Ust 

A linked list is a data structure based on linked nodes. Unlike an array, where elements are grouped together con- 
tiguously, a linked list’s nodes may be anywhere in memory. The only way you can locate a particular element in a 
linked list is to start at the first element (head) and search forward, or start at the last element (tail) and search back- 
wards, moving from node to node via the link each node maintains to the next, as figure 6-10 illustrates. 



Figure 6-10: Circular, Doubly Linked List Data Structure 


Referring to figure 6-10 — this type of linked list is referred to as a circular, doubly linked list. It’s a doubly 
linked list because each node contains two references that maintain location information for the next node in the list 
and the previous node. It’s circular because the first node in the list’s previous reference is set to point to the tail, and 
the last node’s next reference is set to point to the head. In this way one can “walk” the list from the first element to 
the last and return to the first element. 

I’d like to illustrate these concepts better with some example code. Examples 6.9 through 6.11 demonstrate how 
a circular linked list might be constructed. Let’s start by looking at the code for the node. 

6.9 Node.cs 

1 public class Node<T> { 


2 

private 

Node<T> 

previous; 

3 

private 

Node<T> 

next; 

4 

private 

T value; 

5 




6 

public 

Node<T> 

Previous { 

7 

get { 

return 

previous; 

8 

set { 

previous = value; 

9 

} 



10 




11 

public 

Node<T> 

Next { 

12 

get { 

return 

next; } 

13 

set { 

next = 

value; } 

14 

} 



15 




16 

public 

T Value 

{ 
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17 get { return _value; } 

18 set { _value = value; } 

19 } 

20 } 

Referring to example 6.9 — the Node class contains three properties: Previous, Next, and Value, that correspond 
to the fields _previous, _next, and _value. Note how the fields _previous and _next are of type Node<T>. This is an 
example of when you are allowed to define a field to be the same type as the class you are defining. 

Example 6.10 gives the code for the CircularLinkedList data structure. 

6.10 CircularLinkedList.es 


1 

2 

using System; 


3 

public class CircularLinkedList<T> { 


4 

// private fields 


5 

private Node<T> head = null; 


6 

private Node<T> tail = null; 


7 

8 

private int _count = 0; 


9 

// constructor 


10 

public CircularLinkedList ( ) {} 


11 



12 

// read-only properties 


13 

public int Count { 


14 

get { return count; } 


15 

} 


16 



17 

public Node<T> First { 


18 

get { return head; } 


19 

} 


20 



21 

public Node<T> Last { 


22 

get { return tail; } 


23 

} 


24 



25 

// methods 


26 

public Node<T> AddFirst(T value) 

{ 

27 

if (value == null) throw new 

Argumen' 

28 

Node<T> node = new Node<T>(); 


29 

node. Value = value; 


30 

if (_head — null) { 


31 

// list is empty 


32 

_head - node; 


33 

tail = node; 


34 

node . Previous = tail; 


35 

node. Next = head; 


36 

_count++; 


37 

} else { 


38 

head. Previous = node; 


39 

node. Next = head; 


40 

node . Previous = tail; 


41 

tail. Next = node; 


42 

head = node; 


43 

count++; 


44 

} 


45 

return node; 


46 

} 


47 



48 

public Node<T> AddLast(T value) { 


49 

if (value == null) throw new 

Argumen' 

50 

if (_tail — null) { 


51 

// list is empty 


52 

return this .AddFirst (value) ; 

53 

} 


54 

Node<T> node = new Node<T>(); 


55 

node. Value = value; 


56 

node. Next = tail. Next; 


57 

node . Previous = tail; 


58 

tail. Next = node; 


59 

_tail - node; 


60 

_count++; 


61 

return node; 


62 

} 


63 



64 

public Node<T> AddBefore (Node<T> 

node, T 

65 

if ( (value == null) | | (node 

— null' 

66 

if (node — _head) { 


67 

return this .AddFirst (value) ; 

68 

} 


69 




value) { 
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70 Node<T> new_node = new Node<T>(); 

71 new_node .Value = value; 

72 new_node . Previous = node . Previous ; 

73 node . Previous = new_node; 

74 new_node . Next = node; 

75 new_node . Previous . Next = new_node; 

76 _count++; 

77 return new_node; 

78 } 

79 

80 public Node<T> AddAf ter (Node<T> node, T value) { 

81 if ((value == null) | | (node == null)) throw new ArgumentNullException ( ) ; 

82 if (node — _tail) { 

83 return this .AddLast (value) ; 

84 } 

85 

86 Node<T> new_node = new Node<T>(); 

87 new_node .Value = value; 

88 new_node . Previous = node; 

89 new_node . Next = node. Next; 

90 node . Next . Previous = new_node; 

91 node. Next = new_node; 

92 _count++; 

93 return new_node; 

94 } 

95 

96 public void Remove (Node<T> node) { 

97 if (node == null) throw new ArgumentNullException () ; 

98 if (this . Find (node) ) { 

99 node . Next . Previous = node . Previous; 

100 node . Previous . Next = node. Next; 

101 if (node — _head) { 

102 _head = node. Next; 

103 } 

104 if (node — _tail) { 

105 _tail = node . Previous ; 

106 } 

107 node. Next = null; 

108 node . Previous = null; 

109 _count — ; 

110 if (_count — 0){ 

111 _head = null; 

112 _tail = null; 

113 } 

114 } else { // throw an exception because the node does not belong to this list anymore... 

115 throw new InvalidOperationException ( "Node does not belong to this linked list!"); 

116 } 

117 } 

118 

119 public Node<T> Find(T value) { 

120 if (value == null) throw new ArgumentNullException () ; 

121 Node<T> current_node = _head; 

122 for (int i = 0; i < _count; i++) { 

123 if (current_node .Value . Equals (value) ) { 

124 return current_node; 

125 } else { 

126 current_node = cur rent_node . Next ; 

127 } 

128 } 

129 return null; // return null if value not found in list 

130 } 

131 

132 private bool Find(Node<T> node){ 

133 if (node == null) throw new ArgumentNullException () ; 

134 if (_count == 0) return false; 

135 if (_head == node) return true; 

136 Node<T> temp_node = _head; 

137 for (int i = 0; i < _count; i++){ 

138 if (temp_node .Next == node) return true; 

139 temp_node = temp_node . Next ; 

140 } 

141 return false; 

142 } 

143 

144 } // end CircularLinkedList<T> class definition 

Referring to example 6.10 — the CircularLinkedList<T> class defines three private fields: _head, tail, and 

_count, and three public properties: First, which corresponds to the _head field; Last, which corresponds to the _tail 
field, and Count, which of course corresponds to the _count field. I’ve also included six public methods: AddFirst(), 
AddLastQ, AddBeforeQ, AddAfterQ, RemoveQ, and an overloaded Find(). (The property and method names I’ve 
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used here match the property and method names of the System. Collections. Generic. LinkedList<T> class, which I 
discuss later in the chapter.) 

Again referring to example 6.10 — let’s take a closer look at the AddFirst() method. As its name implies, the 
AddFirst() method inserts the value as the first element in the list. The first thing 1 do is check the validity of the 
incoming value argument by making sure it’s not null. If it is null, 1 throw an ArgumentNullException. Past that hur- 
dle, I create a new Node<T> object and assign its Value property to equal the incoming value argument. Next, I check 
to see if the _head field is null. If it is, the list is currently empty and I make the insertion based on that assumption, 
else, the list contains at least one element, and the insertion must take into account the presence of an existing node. 

When you do programming like this, you’ll find yourself drawing diagrams on scrap pieces of paper or in your 
engineering notebook to ensure you’ve accounted for all the references that must be set on each affected node, includ- 
ing the _head and _tail fields. Figures 6-11 and 6-12 show several pages from my engineering notebook when I wrote 
this code. 



Figure 6-11: Linked List Insertion Notes 


(Looking at those notes reminds me of learning to count and do math with the help of one’s fingers!) 

The AddLast() method works similar to the AddFirst() method, only it inserts the value as the last element in the 
list. The AddBefore(Node<T> node, T value) and AddAfter(Node<T> node, T value) methods take an existing node 
as their first argument and the value to be inserted as the second argument. These methods are used in conjunction 
with the Find() method, where the list must be searched for a particular value, and then the incoming value inserted 
into the list either before or after. 

The Remove)) method simply removes the indicated node from the list and subtracts one from the list count. 
Example 6.11 shows the CircularLinkedList class in action. 

6.11 MainApp.es (Demonstrating CircularLinkedList) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 private static CircularLinkedList<int> list = new CircularLinkedList<int> ( ) ; 

5 private static Node<int> current_node; 

6 

7 // utility method 

8 private static void PrintListValues ( ) { 

9 current_node = list. First; 

10 for(int i = 0; i < list. Count; i++){ 

11 Console .Write (current_node .Value + " "); 

12 current_node = cur rent_node . Next; 

13 } 

14 Console . WriteLine () ; 

15 } 

16 

17 public static void Main(){ 

18 

19 // Test AddFirstO method 

20 MainApp . list .AddFirst (3) ; 

21 MainApp . list .AddFirst (2 ) ; 

22 MainApp. list .AddFirst (1) ; 

23 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

24 

25 // Test Remove () method 

26 MainApp . list . Remove (current_node . Previous ) ; 

27 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

28 
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Figure 6-12: Linked List Insertion Notes 


2 9 // Test AddBeforeO method 

30 MainApp . list .AddBef ore (current_node . Previous, 4); 

31 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

32 

33 // Test AddAfter() method 

34 MainApp . list .AddAf ter (MainApp . list . Find (4 ) , 5) ; 

35 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

36 

37 // Remove last element 

38 MainApp . list . Remove (MainApp . list . Last) ; 

39 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

40 

41 // Remove first element 

42 MainApp . list . Remove (MainApp . list . First) ; 

43 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

44 

45 // Test AddLastO method 

4 6 MainApp. list .AddLast (6) ; 

47 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

48 Console .WriteLine ( "List has " + MainApp . list . Count + " items"); 

49 

50 // Test AddAfter() method again 

51 MainApp . list .AddAf ter (MainApp . list . Find ( 6) , 7); 

52 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

53 

54 // Test AddBefore method again 

55 MainApp . list .AddBef ore (MainApp . list . Find ( 4 ) , 3); 

56 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

57 

58 // Let's step forward through the list 

59 Console .Write ( "First element = " + MainApp . list . First .Value + " " ); 

60 Console . Write ( "Second element = " + MainApp . list . First . Next .Value + " "); 

61 Console .Write ( "Third element = " + MainApp. list .First .Next .Next .Value + " "); 

62 Console . Write ( "Forth element = " + MainApp. list .First .Next .Next .Next. Value + " ") ; 

63 Console .Write ( "Fifth element = " + MainApp. list. First .Next .Next .Next .Next .Value + " "); 

64 Console .Write ( "Next element = " + MainApp . list . First . Next .Next . Next . Next . Next .Value + " "); 
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65 Console . WriteLine () ; 

66 

67 // Now backwards 

68 Console . Write ( "Last element = " + MainApp . list . Last .Value + " "); 

69 Console . Write ( "Next element = " + MainApp . list . Last . Previous .Value + " ") ; 

70 Console . Write ( "Next element = " + MainApp . list . Last . Previous . Previous .Value + " ") ; 

71 Console . Write ( "Next element = " + MainApp . list . Last . Previous . Previous . Previous .Value + " "); 

72 Console . Write ( "Next element = " + MainApp . list . Last . Previous . Previous . Previous . Previous .Value + " " ) ; 

73 

74 Console . WriteLine ( "\ n "); 

75 Console . WriteLine ( "Number of elements in the list: " + MainApp . list . Count ) ; 

76 while (MainApp . list . Count > 0){ 

77 MainApp . list .Remove (MainApp . list . Last) ; 

78 } 

79 Console . WriteLine ( "Number of elements in the list: " + MainApp . list . Count ) ; 

80 } 

81 } 

Referring to example 6.11 — this MainApp class is structured slightly differently than previous MainApp exam- 
ples. It contains two private fields and a method named PrintListValues(). The PrintListValues() method simply walks 
the list and prints each value to the console. 

The Main() method begins on line 17. The first thing I do is exercise the AddFirst() method by inserting three 
integers into the list followed by a call to the PrintListValues() method. I follow this with a test of the various other 
methods defined by the CircularLinkedList class. 

On lines 58 through 72 I demonstrate how to walk the list first going forward, via the Next references, then back- 
wards using the Previous references. 

Figure 6-13 shows the results of running example 6.11 demonstrating the use of the CircularLinkedList<T> 
class. 



Figure 6-13: Results of Running Example 6.11 Testing the Circular Linked List 


Quick REviEW 

A linked list stores its elements in non-contiguous nodes which are linked together via Next and Previous refer- 
ences. The individual list nodes might be located anywhere in memory. To locate a specific node in a linked list, you 
must either start at the Head or First node and traverse the list forward, or start at the Tail or Last node and traverse 
the list backwards. A linked list conserves memory by storing data in individual nodes and grows the list one node at 
a time when needed. 


ThE Genemc LiNkEdLisT<T> CoUection 


Now that you understand how a linked list works, you’ll understand how the generic LinkedList<T> class oper- 
ates. As its name implies, the LinkedList<T> class stores elements in a linked list structure. Elements can be accessed 
sequentially beginning at the First element and walking the list forward, or starting at the Last element and walking 
the list backward. 
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The LinkedList<T> class provides a whole lot more functionality than the CircularLinkedList example presented 
in the previous section. Like most of the collections in the System.Collections. Generic namespace, the 
LinkedList<T> class can be manipulated with extension methods defined by the System. Linq.Enumerable class. 


Lii\kEdLisT<T> is Noin-GrcuIar! 

An important feature to understand up front about the LinkedList<T> class is that it’s not a circular list. In other 
words, the Next reference of the Last node points to null, and the Previous reference of the First node points to null as 
well. 


TIhE LiNl<EdLiST<T> hlHERilAINCE HiERARchy 

The LinkedList<T> class’s inheritance hierarchy is shown in figure 6-14. 



Figure 6-14: LinkedList<T> Inheritance Hierarchy 

Referring to figure 6-14 — the LinkedList<T> class implements the IEnumerable, IEnumerable<T>, ICollection, 
ICollection<T>, ISerializable, and IDeserializationCallback interfaces. 


FuNcrioNAliry Pnoiided By The lEiwMERAblc Ai\id IEi\iuMERAbl£<T> InterFaces 

The IEnumerable and IEnumerable<T> interfaces, along with their related Enumerator and IEnumerator<T> 
interfaces expose the enumerator for the linked list structure. You can walk the list from the first to the last element on 
the list with the f oreach statement. You can also access the enumerator directly by calling the GetEnumerator() 
method. 

The thing to remember when using an enumerator with any collection class is that any attempt to modify the 
underlying collection while traversing the collection with the help of its enumerator will invalidate the enumerator 
and its behavior from that point forward cannot be predicted. If you need to control access to a collection while tra- 
versing its contents you must synchronize access to the collection object. This topic is discussed in detail in Chapter 
14: Collections and Threads. 


FuMcrioHAliTy Pnovided by tUe ICoIIectIon Ai\id IColl£CTioi\i<T> Ii\iterFaces 

The ICollection interface extends IEnumerable; the lCollection<T> interface extends IEnumerable<T>. Together 
the ICollection and ICollection<T> interfaces allow the LinkedList<T> class to be treated as a collection object, pub- 
lishing the Add(), ClearQ, Contains!), CopyToQ, GetEnumerator(), and RemoveQ methods. 
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FuNcrioNAUry Pnovided by rhe ISenixlizAblE Ai\id IDESERiAlizArioNCAllbAck Interfaces 

The ISerializable and IDeserializationCallback interfaces indicate that the programmers of the LinkedList<T> 
class had to implement custom serialization routines over and above what the SerializableAttribute provided. I dis- 
cuss custom serialization and deserialization in detail in Chapter 17: Collections and I/O. 


LiNl<EdLisT<T> CoIIectIon ii\ Action 

Example 6.12 demonstrates the use of the LinkedList<T> collection class. This example closely resembles the 
code used to demonstrate the CircularLinkedList in the previous section, however. I’ve modified it to work correctly 
with the non-circular LinkedList<T> class. 

6.12 MainApp.es (LinkedList<T> Demo ) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class MainApp { 

5 private static LinkedList<int> list = new LinkedList<int> ( ) ; 

6 private static LinkedListNode<int> current_node; 

7 

8 // utility method 

9 private static void PrintListValues ( ) { 

10 current_node = list. First; 

11 for(int i = 0; i < list. Count; i++){ 

12 Console .Write (current_node .Value + " "); 

13 current_node = cur rent_node . Next; 

14 } 

15 Console . WriteLine () ; 

16 } 

17 

18 public static void Main(){ 

19 

20 // Test AddFirstO method 

21 MainApp . list .AddFirst (3) ; 

22 MainApp . list .AddFirst (2 ) ; 

23 MainApp . list .AddFirst (1 ) ; 

24 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

25 

26 // Test Remove () method 

27 MainApp . list . Remove (MainApp . list . Last) ; 

28 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

29 

30 // Test AddBefore ( ) method 

31 MainApp . list .AddBefore (MainApp . list . Last, 4) ; 

32 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

33 

34 // Test AddAfter() method 

35 MainApp . list .AddAf ter (MainApp . list . Find (4 ) , 5) ; 

36 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

37 

38 // Remove last element 

39 MainApp . list . Remove (MainApp . list . Last) ; 

40 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

41 

42 // Remove first element 

43 MainApp . list . Remove (MainApp . list . First) ; 

44 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

45 

46 // Test AddLastO method 

47 MainApp . list .AddLast ( 6) ; 

48 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

49 Console . WriteLine ( "List has " + MainApp . list . Count + " items"); 

50 

51 // Test AddAfter() method again 

52 MainApp . list .AddAf ter (MainApp . list . Find ( 6) , 7); 

53 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

54 

55 // Test AddBefore method again 

56 MainApp . list .AddBefore (MainApp . list . Find ( 4 ) , 3) ; 

57 MainApp . PrintListValues () ; 

58 

59 // Let's step forward through the list 

60 Console .Write ( "First element = " + MainApp . list . First .Value + " "); 

61 Console .Write ( "Second element = " + MainApp . list . First . Next .Value + " "); 

62 Console .Write ( "Third element = " + MainApp. list. First .Next .Next .Value + " "); 

63 Console . Write ( "Forth element = " + MainApp. list .First .Next .Next .Next. Value + " "); 
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64 

Console .Write ( "Fifth 

l element 

65 

66 

Console . WriteLine ( ) ; 


67 

// Now backwards 


68 

Console .Write ("Last 

element : 

69 

Console .Write ( "Next 

element : 

70 

Console .Write ( "Next 

element : 

71 

Console .Write ( "Next 

element : 

72 

Console .Write ( "Next 

element : 

73 

74 } 

} 



+ MainApp. list .First . Next. Next .Next .Next .Value + " ") ; 


+ MainApp . list . Last .Value + " "); 

+ MainApp . list . Last . Previous .Value + " " ) ; 

+ MainApp . list . Last . Previous . Previous .Value + " "); 

+ MainApp . list . Last . Previous . Previous . Previous .Value + " "); 

+ MainApp . list . Last . Previous . Previous . Previous . Previous .Value + 


) ; 


Referring to example 6.12 — a LinkedList<int> reference is declared and initialized on line 5. On line 6, an 
instance of LinkedListNode<int> is declared for use later in the program. In the body of the Main() method, I put the 
linked list through its paces. Figure 6-15 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 6-15: Results of Running Example 6.12 


Quick REviEW 

The generic LinkedList<T> class implements a non-circular, doubly-linked list collection. Elements of the 
LinkedList<T> class are stored as individual nodes of type LinkedListNode<T>. You may traverse the linked list 
structure manually, starting at the First node and moving forward, or at the Last node and moving backwards through 
the list, moving from node to node via the Next or Previous references as required. You can also traverse the list 
nodes automatically via its enumerator. 


Summary 


Array-based lists, as their name implies, feature arrays as their fundamental data structure. Array-based lists are 
created with an initial capacity and can grow in size automatically to accommodate additional elements. 

The non-generic ArrayList collection can hold any type of object. It implements the IEnumerable, ICollection, 
IList, and ICloneable interfaces. The IEnumerable interface together with the IEnumerator interface enable the Array- 
List elements to be iterated in a standardized, sequential fashion, beginning with the first element of the list and going 
forward. The ICollection interface extends IEnumerable and serves as the base interface for all non-generic collection 
classes. The IList interface adds numerous methods and properties but most importantly it adds an indexer that is 
used to access each element in the collection via an index, just like an array. The ICloneable interface declares one 
method: Clone(). The Clone() method is used to create an exact copy of an existing collection. 

You can employ one of three approaches to create a type-safe list collection: 1) extend the ArrayList class and 
override all its public members, 2) extend the CollectionBase class, which is the recommended approach, or 3) use 
the facade design pattern and create a wrapper class that encapsulates an ArrayList collection and provides implemen- 
tations for the most often-used interface methods. Note that all these approaches are superseded by the introduction of 
generic collection classes. 

The generic List<T> collection, found in the System. Collections. Generic namespace, is the direct generic 
replacement for the non-generic ArrayList class. It is used to store and manipulate a collection of elements whose 
type is specified by the type parameter <T>. 
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The List<T> class offers several benefits over the non-generic ArrayList class: 1) faster performance when 
manipulating large collections of value-type objects, and 2) numerous extension methods defined by the Sys- 
tem.Linq. Enumerable class. 

A linked list stores its elements in non-contiguous nodes which are linked together via Next and Previous refer- 
ences. The individual list nodes might be located anywhere in memory. To locate a specific node in a linked list, you 
must either start at the Head or First node and traverse the list forward, or start at the Tail or Last node and traverse 
the list backwards. A linked list conserves memory by storing data in individual nodes and grows the list one node at 
a time when needed. 

The generic LinkedList<T> class implements a doubly-linked, non-circular linked list collection. Elements of 
the LinkedList<T> class are stored as individual nodes of type LinkedListNode<T>. You may traverse the linked list 
structure manually, starting at the First node and moving forward, or at the Last node and moving backwards through 
the list, moving from node to node via the Next or Previous references as required. You can also traverse the list 
nodes automatically via its enumerator. 
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IjEARNiNq ObjECTiVES 

• DESCRibE tIie OPERATION of a stacI< 

• DESCRibE tUe cfiARACTERisrics of Last In/FIrst Out (LIFO) pROCEssii\q 

• Ust at Least fouR exampLes of ApplicArioNs tLiat require stac!<s 

• State tUe rypE of cJata structure usecJ to iMplEMENT tUe StacI< ancS SrAck<T> cLasses 

• DESCRibE wtlAT ir MEANS TO push 'ITEMS ONTO A STAck 

• DESCRibE wbAT iT MEANS TO pop HEMS off of A STAck 

• DESCRibE tUe bEbAviOR of A pop OPERATION 

• Ust ANd dESCRibE tIie MEMbERS of tIie STAck ANd SrAck<T> cIasses 

• Use rbE non-^ener'ic StacI< cLass iN a program 

• Use tIie gener'ic StacI<<T> cIass iN a program 

• DESCRibE tUe fuNCTiONAliry pROVidEd by EAcb iNTERfACE iMplEMENTEd by rbE STAck cLass 

• DESCRibE rbE fuNCTioNAliry pROvidEd by EAcb iNTERfACE iMplEMENTEd by rbE SrAck<T> cLass 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


Stacks play a critical role in the world of computers. Microprocessors and virtual machines utilize stacks (stack 
frames) to implement procedure call chaining; compilers utilizes stacks to parse programming languages; application 
software might use a stack to implement an operation undo capability. 

In this chapter I will explain how stacks work and show you an example of a custom coded stack so you can see 
how they work internally. I’ll then discuss the Stack and Stack<T> classes in detail and present a comprehensive, 
non-trivial example showing each of these classes in action. 

When you finish this chapter you’ll have a solid understanding of how stacks work and why they are an impor- 
tant data structure. 


$TAck OpERATiONS 


A stack is a special kind of list whose elements or items are stored and accessed in last-in/first-out (LIFO) 
sequence. All insertions and deletions to a stack occur at only one end of the list. The business end of a stack goes by 
a special name: “Top”. 


ChARACTERiSTic SlAck OpERATiONS 

A stack data structure supports two primary operations: push and pop. A third operation called peek also comes 
in handy. These operations are discussed in detail below. 

Push 

The push operation adds an item to the top of a stack. Subsequent calls to push add newer items to the top of the 
stack. The number of items contained in the stack increments by one with each push. 

Pop 

The pop operation removes the top element from the stack. The last item pushed onto the stack will be the first 
item popped off of the stack. (LIFO). The number of items contained in the stack is reduced by one with each pop. 

Peek 

The peek operation is used to examine the item at the top of the stack in place without removing the item. 


Ain IllusTRAiioiN Will hklp 


Figure 7-1 shows a representation of a stack and the effects of several push and pop operations. 


1 


Push 


1 


1 


1 

2 


2 


2 

Push 

3 

Pop 


1 


Pop 


Push 


Figure 7-1: Stack Showing Effects of Push and Pop Operations 
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Referring to figure 7-1 — in this picture I have represented the stack as growing downward with each successive 
push operation. That is, the top of the stack grows downward with each successive push operation. After the first push 
operation item 1 sits on the top of the stack. After the second push operation item 2 sits on the top of the stack, and 
finally, after the third push operation, item 3 sits on top of the stack. Item 3 is the first element removed as a result of 
the first pop operation. Item 2 is removed as a result of the second call to pop, which leaves item 1 at the top of the 
stack. 


What's ActuaIIy BeIinq PusliEd ANd PoppEd? 

That’s a good question, and since this is a book about C# and the .NET Framework, the answer is one of two 
things: 1) you’re either going to push a value type object, or 2) a reference type object. It’s important to know the dif- 
ference between the two. 


Pushiuq a VaIue Type ObjEcr onto a StacIi 

A value type object implements value type copy semantics. By this I mean that when one value type is assigned 
to another, the value of one is copied to the other. In the .NET Framework, value type objects are structures and are 
defined using the struct keyword. If the structure is complex and contains many fields, each field’s value will be 
copied from one instance of the value type object to another. This value type copy behavior is implemented automat- 
ically by the .NET runtime environment. 

Now, when you use the non-generic version of Stack, found in the System. Collections namespace, you will 
encounter a performance penalty when pushing value types onto the stack. This performance penalty occurs because 
value types must be boxed into objects before being pushed onto the non-generic stack. The end result is that a refer- 
ence to the boxed value type is actually pushed onto the stack and the boxed value type object is created on the heap. 

If, on the other hand, you use the generic Stack<T> class and specify a value type for ‘T’, the resulting data 
structure is optimized for that value type and no boxing or unboxing occurs. However, the performance penalty you 
incur with pushing and popping will be commensurate with the complexity of the value type in question. 

Pushinq a ReFerence TypE ObjEcr onto a StacU 

The result of pushing a reference type onto a stack is that the stack contains only references to objects in the 
heap. What you must be aware of in this situation is the number of active references that point to the same object. For 
example, suppose you have a reference R to object O. If you push R onto the stack, the top of the stack now points to 
O as well. Two references to O are now active. The danger of having too many active references to one object is that 
as long as there is one active reference to an object the .NET runtime garbage collector cannot free up and reclaim the 
memory for future use. This advice applies not only to the use of stacks, but to .NET programming in general. 


VaIue TypE BoxiNq in AcrioN 

Example 7.1 gives the code for a short program that pushes 25 million integers onto two different types of stacks: 
the non-generic System.Collections. Stack, and the generic System. Collections. Generic. Stack<T>, 

7.1 PushValueTypeDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System.Collections; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class PushValueTypeDemo { 

6 public static void Main(){ 

7 Stack stackl = new Stack (); 

8 Stack<int> stack2 = new Stack<int> ( ) ; 

9 const int COUNT = 25000000; 

10 

11 DateTime start = DateTime . Now; 

12 for (int i = 0; i < COUNT; i++){ 

13 stackl . Push (i) ; 

14 } 

15 TimeSpan elapsed_time = (DateTime . Now - start); 

16 Console . WriteLine ( "Time to push {0:N} integers to non-generic stack: {1}", COUNT, elapsed_time) ; 

17 

18 start = DateTime .Now; // reset start time 
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19 for (int 1=0; i < COUNT; ±++){ 

20 stack2 . Push (i) ; 

21 } 

22 elapsed_time = (DateTime . Now - start); 

23 Console .WriteLine ( "Time to push { 0:N} integers to generic stack of integers: { 1} ", 

24 COUNT, elapsed_time) ; 

25 } 

26 } 

Referring to example 7.1 — on lines 7 and 8 an instance each of Stack and Stack<int> is created followed by the 
definition of a constant named COUNT which is initialized to 25,000,000. On line 11, the DateTime.Now property is 
used to initialize the variable named start. In the first for loop which beings on the next line, 25 million integers 
are pushed onto the non-generic stack. When the for loop exits, the elapsed time is calculated and the results printed 
to the console. The same process is then repeated with the generic Stack<int>. Figure 7-2 shows the results of running 
this program. 


Projects 


.JSJxJ 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_7\PushingUalueTypes >PushUalueTypeDemo 

Time to push 25,000,000.00 integers to non-generic stack: 00:00:06.2812500 

Time to push 25,000,000.00 integers to generic stack of integers: 00:00:00.8750000 


C :\Collect ion Book Pro jects\Chapter_7\PushingUalueTypes >PushUalueTypeDemo 

Time to push 25,000,000.00 integers to non-generic stack: 00:00:06.2968750 

Time to push 25,000,000.00 integers to generic stack of integers: 00:00:00.8593750 


C:\Collect ion Book Pro jects\Chapter_7\PushingUalueTypes >PushUalueTypeDemo 

Time to push 25,000,000.00 integers to non-generic stack: 00:00:06.2968750 

Time to push 25,000,000.00 integers to generic stack of integers: 00:00:00.8906250 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_7\PushingUalueTypes >PushUalueTypeDemo 

Time to push 25,000,000.00 integers to non— generic stack: 00:00:06.2968750 

Time to push 25,000,000.00 integers to generic stack of integers: 00:00:00.8593750 


|C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_7\PushingUalueTypes> llil 



Figure 7-2: Results of Running Example 7.1 


Referring to figure 7-2 — I executed the program four times. In each run the boxing of integer value types as 
they are pushed onto the non-generic stack extracted a performance penalty. 


DisASSEMblii)iq ExAMple 7. 1 


If you use the MSIL disassembler to disassemble the executable file created by compiling example 7.1 you’ll get 
an output that looks similar to example 7.2. (Note: This is the disassembled Main() method.) 

7.2 Disassembled Main() Method from Example 7.1 

1 .method public hidebysig static void Main() cil managed 


. entrypoint 


4 

// Code 

size 

177 (Oxbl ) 

5 

.maxstack 3 


6 

. locals 

init (class [ mscorlib] System. Collections . Stack V_0, 

7 


class [ System] System. Collections . Generic . Stack' l<int32> V_ 1, 

8 


valuetype 

[ mscorlib] System. DateTime V 2, 

9 


int32 V_3, 


10 


valuetype 

[ mscorlib] System. TimeSpan V 4, 

11 


bool V_5) 


12 

IL_0000 

nop 


13 

IL_0001 

newobj 

instance void [ mscorlib] System. Collections . Stack: :. ctor ( ) 

14 

IL_0006 

stloc . 0 


15 

IL_0007 

newobj 

instance void class [ System] System. Collections . Generic . Stack ' l<int32> ctor ( 

16 

IL_000c 

stloc . 1 


17 

IL_000d 

call 

valuetype [ mscorlib] System. DateTime [ mscorlib] System. DateTime : :get_Now() 

18 

IL 0012 

stloc . 2 


19 

IL_0013 

ldc . i4 . 0 


20 

IL_0014 

stloc . 3 


21 

IL 0015 

br . s 

IL_002a 

22 

IL_0017 

nop 


23 

IL 0018 

ldloc.O 


24 

IL_001 9 

ldloc.3 


25 

IL 001a 

box 

[ mscorlib] System. Int32 

26 

IL OOlf 

callvirt 

instance void [ mscorlib] System. Collections . Stack: : Push (object) 

27 

IL_0024 

nop 


28 

IL_0025 

nop 


29 

IL 0026 

ldloc.3 
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30 

IL 

_0027 

ldc . i4 . 1 


31 

IL 

0028 

add 


32 

IL~ 

0029 

stloc . 3 


33 

IL 

002a 

ldloc.3 


34 

IL 

002b 

ldc . i4 

0xl7d7840 

35 

IL 

0030 

clt 


36 

IL~ 

0032 

stloc . s 

v _5 

37 

IL 

0034 

ldloc . s 

v _5 

38 

IL 

0036 

brtrue . s 

IL_0017 

39 

IL 

0038 

call 

valuetype 

40 

IL~ 

_003d 

ldloc. 2 


41 

IL 

003e 

call 

valuetype 


[ mscorlib] System. DateTime : : op_Subtraction (valuetype [ mscorlib] System. DateTime, valuetype 
[ mscorlib] System. DateTime) 


42 

IL 

0043 

stloc . s 

v _4 

43 

IL 

0045 

ldstr 

"Time to push { 0:N} integers to non-generic stack: " 

44 

+ 

1 1} " 



45 

IL 

004a 

ldc . i4 

0xl7d7840 

46 

IL 

004f 

box 

[ mscorlib] System. Int32 

47 

IL 

0054 

ldloc . s 

V_4 

48 

IL 

0056 

box 

[ mscorlib] System. TimeSpan 

49 

IL 

_005b 

call 

void [ mscorlib] System. Console : :WriteLine (string. 

50 




object. 

51 




object) 

52 

IL 

0060 

nop 


53 

IL 

0061 

call 

valuetype [ mscorlib] System. DateTime [ mscorlib] System. 

54 

IL 

0066 

stloc . 2 


55 

IL 

0067 

ldc . i4 . 0 


56 

IL 

0068 

stloc . 3 


57 

IL 

_00 69 

br . s 

IL_0079 

58 

IL 

006b 

nop 


59 

IL 

006c 

ldloc. 1 


60 

IL 

006d 

ldloc.3 


61 

IL 

006e 

callvirt 

instance void class [ System] System. Collections . Generi 

62 

IL 

0073 

nop 


63 

IL 

0074 

nop 


64 

IL 

0075 

ldloc.3 


65 

IL 

0076 

ldc . i4 . 1 


66 

IL 

0077 

add 


67 

IL 

0078 

stloc . 3 


68 

IL 

0079 

ldloc.3 


69 

IL 

007a 

ldc . i4 

0xl7d7840 

70 

IL 

007f 

clt 


71 

IL 

0081 

stloc . s 

v _5 

72 

IL 

0083 

ldloc . s 

v _5 

73 

IL 

0085 

brtrue . s 

IL_006b 

74 

IL 

0087 

call 

valuetype [mscorlib] System. DateTime [mscorlib] System. 

75 

IL 

008c 

ldloc. 2 


76 

IL 

008d 

call 

valuetype [ mscorlib] System. TimeSpan 


Now ( ) 


: : Push ( ! 0) 


Now ( ) 


[ mscorlib] System. DateTime : : op_Subtraction (valuetype [ mscorlib] System. DateTime, valuetype 
[ mscorlib] System. DateTime) 


77 

IL_0092 : 

stloc . s 

V_4 


78 

IL_0094 : 

ldstr 

"Time to push { 0:N} integers 

to generic stack of 

79 

+ "tegers: 

: { 1} " 



80 

IL_0099 : 

ldc . i4 

0xl7d7840 


81 

IL_009e : 

box 

[ mscorlib] System. Int32 


82 

IL_00a3 : 

ldloc . s 

V_4 


83 

IL_00a5 : 

box 

[ mscorlib] System. TimeSpan 


84 

IL_00aa : 

call 

void [mscorlib] System. Console 

: :WriteLine (string. 

85 




object. 

86 




object) 

87 

IL OOaf : 

nop 



CO 

CO 

IL_00b0 : 

ret 



89 

} // end of 

method 

PushValueTypeDemo : :Main 



Referring to example 7.2 — OK, before your eyes roll up into your skull take a deep breath. This will be easier to 
understand than you first think. It can be intimidating to decipher MSIL instructions your first time through. In this 
example, however, you’ll only need to understand a handful of instructions. So here goes. 

First, a word about the layout of the file. There are three columns. The leftmost column contains the IL address 
and other directives. The second column contains symbolic instructions, and the third column, if it contains anything, 
will have variable names, constant values, method names, object names, etc. These will be easy to figure out as you 
begin to get familiar with the code. I’m just going to discuss the first half of the code, the part that contains the first 
for loop of example 7.1. 

Starting at the top of the listing on line 1, the text there signifies that this is a Main method. Line 2 contains an 
opening brace, and line 3 contains a directive that says this is the entry point, (.entrypoint). Line 4 contains a com- 
ment indicating the size of the code. The .maxstack directive on line 5 indicates the maximum amount of evaluation 
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stack space the program will utilize. You’ll see the evaluation stack in action shortly. Lines 6 through 1 1 contain local 
variable declarations named V_0 through V_5. V_0 is the reference to the non-generic Stack object. V_1 is the refer- 
ence to the generic Stack<int> object. (Here denoted as Stack<int32>.) V_2 is a DateTime variable and corresponds 
to the start variable declared in example 7.1. V_3 corresponds to the counting variable i declared in each of the 
for loops. V_4 corresponds to the TimeSpan variable elapsed _time. Finally, V_5 is the boolean value that is 
required to evaluate each of the for loops. 

Line 12 contains a nop (no operation) instruction. Line 13 creates an instance of the non-generic Stack and 
leaves its reference on the evaluation stack. The stloc . 0 instruction on line 14 pops the value from the evaluation 
stack and loads it into local variable 0 (V_0). On line 15 an instance of the generic Stack<int> object is created and its 
reference is left on the evaluation stack. The stloc . 1 instruction on the next line pops the reference off the evalua- 
tion stack and assigns it to local variable 1 (V_l). On line 17, the call instruction makes a method call to the 
DateTime. get_Now() method. ( Under the covers, properties translate into method calls.) The resulting value 
obtained from that call is pushed onto the evaluation stack, and the next instruction, stloc. 2, pops the value off the 
evaluation stack and assigns it to local variable 2 (V_2). On line 19, the ldc.i4.0 instruction loads the value 0 onto the 
evaluation stack. The next instruction pops this value off the evaluation stack and assigns it to local variable 3 (V_3). 

Now we’re ready to get going on the loop. Line 21 contains a br . s instruction. This says to branch uncondition- 
ally to address lL_002a, which you’ll find on line 33. The ldloc.3 instruction pushes the value of local variable 3 onto 
the evaluation stack. Next, the ldc.i4 instruction pushes the value of 0xl7d7840 (hexadecimal for 25 million) onto the 
stack. This is followed by the ctl instruction (compare less than). So, the first time around 0 is less than 25 million, so 
the result will be true or 1 and this value is pushed onto the evaluation stack. On line 36, the stloc. s instruction pops 
this value from the stack and assigns it to local variable V_5 (the boolean variable). This value is then pushed back 
onto the stack in preparation for the next instruction on line 38 which is brture.s which tells the VM to branch to 
address IL 00 1 7 if the value on the top of the evaluation stack is 1. Going to line 22 we see a nop instruction. On line 
23 the ldloc.o loads the value of local variable 0 (V_0 — the reference to the non-generic stack) onto the evaluation 
stack. Next, the ldloc.3 instruction loads the value of local variable 3 (the counting variable i, which is zero now.) 
onto the evaluation stack. On line 25, the box instruction boxes the value on top of the evaluation stack and then 
pushes it onto the stack on the next line with a callvirt instruction to the non-generic Stack.Push() method. Following 
two nop instructions the value of local variable 3 is pushed onto the evaluation stack followed by the instruction on 
line 30, ldc.i4.1, which pushes the value 1 onto the evaluation stack. These two values are added with the add instruc- 
tion on line 31 and the result is popped from the stack and assigned to local variable 3 (V_3). In this way the counting 
variable i is incremented by one. Thus, the loop repeats in this fashion for 25 million iterations. 

When, after 25 million iterations, the result of the comparison of the counting variable i and the constant 
COUNT results in false, the brtrue.s instruction will fail and execution will fall through to the instruction on line 39. 
This is where the program calculates how long it took to execute the first for loop. On line 39, a call to 
DateTime. get_Now() pushes the resulting value onto the evaluation stack. Next, on line 40, the value of local variable 
V_2 is pushed onto the stack. (V_2 contains the start value.) The instruction on line 42 performs a TimeSpan sub- 
traction using the two DateTime values on the stack leaving the result on top of the stack. The stloc. s instruction on 
line 43 pops this value off the stack and stores it in local variable V_4, which corresponds to the elapsedtime 
variable in example 7.1. On line 44, the ldstr (load string) instruction loads a reference to the string literal indicated in 
quotes on the evaluation stack. This is followed by the ldc.i4 instruction which load the value 0xl7d7840 (25 million 
decimal) onto the evaluation stack followed by a call to the box instruction to box the value. Next, local variable V_4 
is loaded onto the evaluation stack, and since a DateTime value is a value type, it’s boxed as well. The state of the 
stack now is a reference to a string, a reference to a boxed integer, and a reference to a boxed DateTime value. Finally, 
on line 50, a call to the Console. WriteLine() method prints the string and the two values to the console. 

Any questions? Note that this was a great exercise because you got to see not only how C# source code is trans- 
lated into MSIL instructions, but how the .NET runtime uses a stack to hold values during execution. I’ll leave the 
tracing of the second for loop to you as an exercise. 


Quick REviEW 

A stack is a specialized list whose elements are stored in last-in/first-out (LIFO) order. Stacks support two pri- 
mary operations: push and pop. The push operation stores an item on top of the stack. As more items are pushed onto 
the stack, the older items move deeper into the stack while younger items are at the top of the stack. The most recent 
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item pushed onto the stack will always be at the top of the stack. The pop operation removes the most recently pushed 
item from the top of the stack. 


A Home Grown StacU 


In this section I want to show you how to use an array to implement a stack. Example 7.3 gives the code for a 
class I call HomeGrownStack. 

7.3 HomeGrownStack.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class HomeGrownStack { 

4 

5 private object[ ] stack_contents ; 

6 private int top = -1; 

7 private const int INITIAL_SIZE = 25; 

8 

9 public HomeGrownStack (int initial_size) { 

10 stack_contents = new object[ initial_size] ; 

11 } 

12 

13 public HomeGrownStack (): this (INITIAL_SIZE) { } 

14 

15 public bool IsEmpty { 

16 get { return (top = -1); } 

17 } 

18 

19 public void Push (object item){ 

20 if (item == null){ 

21 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot push null item onto stack!" ); 

22 } 

23 

24 if ( (++top) >= stack_contents . Length) { 

25 GrowStack(); 

26 } else{ 

27 stack_contents[ top] = item; 

28 } 

29 } // end Push method 

30 

31 public object Pop(){ 

32 if (IsEmpty) { 

33 throw new InvalidOperationException ( "The stack is empty!"); 

34 } 

35 object return_object = stack_contents[ top] ; 

36 stack_contents[ top — ] = null; 

37 return return_object; 

38 } // end Pop method 

39 

40 public object Peek(){ 

41 if (IsEmpty) { 

42 throw new InvalidOperationException ( "The stack is empty!"); 

43 } 

44 return stack_contents[ top] ; 

45 

46 } // end Peek method 

47 

48 private void GrowStack(){ 

4 9 object[ ] temp_array = new object[ stack_contents . Length] ; 

50 for (int i = 0; i < stack_contents . Length; i++){ 

51 temp_array[ i] = stack_contents[ i] ; 

52 } 

53 

54 stack_contents = new object[ stack_contents . Length * 2] ; 

55 

56 for (int i = 0; i < temp_array. Length; i++){ 

57 stack_contents[ i] = temp_array[ i] ; 

58 } 

59 } // end GrowArray method 

60 
61 

62 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 7.3 — the HomeGrownStack class contains three fields: an array of objects named 
stack_contents, an integer variable named top that points to the top of the stack, and a constant named 
INITIAL_S1ZE which I have initialized to 25. On line 9 the constructor method takes one integer argument that sets 
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the size of the stack. It uses this parameter to create the object array. The default constructor on line 13 simply calls 
the first constructor while supplying the INITIAL_SIZE constant as an argument. On line 15 the IsEmpty property is 
defined. If the top field equals -1 it returns true, otherwise it returns false. 

The Pushf) method definition starts on line 19. The first order of business is to ensure the incoming object refer- 
ence is valid. If not, the method throws an ArgumentException. If the incoming reference is valid, the top variable is 
incremented and its value compared with the length of the array. If necessary, the array is dynamically grown to 
accommodate new items, otherwise there’s enough room in the array to push the incoming reference which is 
assigned to the element pointed to by top. 

The Pop() method begins on line 31. First, the method checks to see if the stack is empty. If so, an lnvalidOpera- 
tionException is thrown and the method exits. Otherwise, the element pointed to by top is returned, top is set to null 
and decremented by 1. The item removed from the array is returned and the method exits. 

The Peekf) method on line 40 throws an InvalidOperationException if the stack is empty, otherwise it returns a 
reference to the element on top of the stack but does not remove the element. 

The GrowStackQ method beginning on line 48 simply grows the array when the value of top approaches the 
value of the length of the array. 

Example 7.4 gives a short program showing the HomeGrownStack in action. This short program reverses the 
order of a set of integers. 

7.4 MainApp.es ( Demonstrating HomeGrownStack ) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 HomeGrownStack stack = new HomeGrownStack () ; 

6 for(int i = 0; i < 37; i++){ 

7 stack. Push (i) ; 

8 } 

9 

10 for(int i = 0; i < 37; i++){ 

11 Console .Write (stack. Pop () + " "); 

12 } 

13 Console .WriteLine () ; 

14 

15 // try one more Pop operation 

16 try{ 

17 stack. Pop () ; 

18 } catch (Exception e){ 

19 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

20 } 

21 

22 } 

23 } 

Referring to example 7.4 — an instance of HomeGrownStack is created on line 5. The for loop on line 6 pushes 
38 integer values onto the stack. The for loop on line 10 pops each integer off the stack and writes its value to the 
console. This has the effect of reversing the sequence of integers generated by the for loop. Finally, one more call to 
the Pop() method is made inside of a try/catch block. The results of running this program appear in figure 7-3. 



Figure 7-3: Results of Running Example 7.4 


Quick REviEW 

The HomeGrownStack class demonstrates the use of an array to contain stack items. It implements the Push(), 
Pop(), and Peek() methods as well as the IsEmpty property. The top field is incremented each time an item is pushed 
onto the stack and decremented each time an item is popped off the stack. 
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TIie StacU CIass 


In this section I discuss the non-generic Stack class which is found in the System. Collections namespace. I’ll 
present its inheritance hierarchy and talk about some of the operations it supports in addition to the basic stack opera- 
tions push and pop. 

As a non-generic collection, the Stack class pushes and pops any type of object. Value type objects, as I demon- 
strated earlier, are boxed before being pushed onto the stack. When you pop an object off the stack you must cast it to 
its proper type. If it’s a value type object it will undergo an unboxing operation as well. 


StacI< CIass liNihERiTANCE HiERARchy 

Figure 7-4 gives the UML class diagram for the System. Collections. Stack class inheritance hierarchy. 



Figure 7-4: System.Collections. Stack Class Inheritance Hierarchy 


Referring to figure 7-4 — the Stack class implicitly extends System. Object and implements the ICollection, 
IEnumerable, and ICloneable interfaces. It’s also serializable. 

Fui\icTioi\iAliTy Pitovided by rhe lEmjMERAble Interface 

The IEnumerable interface, along with the supporting IEnumerator interface, enables you to iterate over the ele- 
ments in the stack using the f oreach statement. The direction of iteration begins with the stack’s top element and 
ends with the oldest element on the stack. 

Fui\icTioi\iAliTy PROvidEd by rhE ICoIIect'ion InterFace 

The ICollection interface inherits from IEnumerable and provides a CopyTo() method that can be used to copy 
the elements contained in the stack to an array. The ICollection interface also provides the Count, IsSynchronized, 
and SyncRoot properties. The Count property returns the number of elements contained in the collection. The IsSyn- 
chronized and SyncRoot properties are used in conjunction with multithreading programming techniques which is 
discussed in detail in Chapter 13 — Thread Programming. 

FuNcrioNAliTy PROvidEd by rhE ICloNEAblE InterFace 

The ICloneable interface exposes the CloneQ method which is used to make a shallow copy of the stack. 


BaIaincecI Syivibol GhecI<er 

The following example shows the Stack class in action. The BalancedSymbolChecker class implements logic to 
parse a sequence of characters and look for balanced sets of parenthesis ' (' ' ) ' , braces '{ ' , and brackets 
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7.5 BalancedSymbolChecker.es 
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using System; 

using System. Collections; 

public class BalancedSymbolChecker { 

private const char OPEN_PAREN = ' ( ' ; 
private const char CLOSE_PAREN = ' ) ' ; 
private const char OPEN_BRACKET = '[ ' ; 
private const char CLOSE_BRACKET = '] ' 
private const char OPEN_BRACE = '{ ' ; 
private const char CLOSE_BRACE = '} ' ; 


public char GetNextSymbol ( ) { 
char c; 
do { 

if ( (c = (char) Console . Read () ) == '\r'){ 
return ' \ 0 * ; 

} 

} while ( (c ! = OPEN_PAREN) && (c != CLO SE_PAREN ) && (c != 0 PEN_B RACKET ) && (c != CLOSE_BRACKET) 
&& (c ! = OPEN_BRACE) && (c != CLO SE_BRACE ) ); 


return c; 

} // end GetNextSymbol method 

public bool CheckMatch (char openSymbol, char closeSymbol) { 

if ( (openSymbol == OPEN_PAREN) && (closeSymbol != CLOSE_PAREN) || 

(openSymbol == OPEN_BRACKET) && (closeSymbol != CLOSE_BRACKET) | | 

(openSymbol == OPEN_BRACE) && (closeSymbol ! = CLOSE_BRACE) ) { 

Console . WriteLine ( "Open Symbol " + openSymbol + " does not match " + closeSymbol); 
return false; 

} 

return true; 

} 


public bool CheckBalance ( ) { 
char c, match; 
int errors = 0; 

Stack pendingTokens = new Stack (); 
while ( (c = GetNextSymbol () ) != '\0'){ 

switch (c) { 

case OPEN_PAREN : 
case OPEN_BRACKET : 

case OPEN_BRACE: pendingTokens . Push (c) ; 
break; 

case CLO SE_P AREN : 
case CLOSE_BRACKET : 
case CLOSE_BRACE : { 

if (pendingTokens . Count == 0){ 

Console . WriteLine (" Invalid symbol sequence: " + c) ; 
return false; 

} else{ 

match = (char) pendingTokens . Pop () ; 
if ( ! CheckMatch (match, c) ){ 
return false; 

} else{ 

Console . WriteLine ( "Matching symbols {0} and {1} found", match, c) ; 


break; 

} 


while (pendingTokens . Count > 0){ 

match = (char) pendingTokens . Pop () ; 

Console . WriteLine ( "Unmatched symbol: " + match); 
errors++; 

} 

return (errors > 0) ? false: true; 

} 

} // end BalancedSymbolChecker class definition 


Referring to example 7.5 — the BalancedSymbolChecker class defines a set of constants that represent each of 
the six symbols of interest. It defines three methods: GetNextSymbol(), CheckMatch(), and CheckBalance(). The 
GetNextSymbol() method uses the Console.Read() method to read a line of text from the console. Each subsequent 
call to the Console.Read() method will return the next character from the line of text until it encounters the end-of- 
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line sequence. In this example I have used the carriage return '\ r' character to signal the end of the character 
sequence. The GetNextSymbolQ method ignores all characters other than one of the six symbols. When it encounters 
one of the six symbols it returns that symbol, otherwise it returns '\ 0' to signal it has reached the end of the charac- 
ter sequence. 

The CheckMatch() method compares two symbols with each other. If they match it returns true; if not it returns 
false. 

These two methods are used in the CheckBalance() method which begins on line 36. On line 40, a Stack named 
pendingTokens is used to hold symbols for future evaluation. Most of the action happens within the body of the 
while loop starting on line 41. While there is a symbol to evaluate it is presented to the switch statement on line 
42. If it’s an opening symbol it’s pushed onto the stack. If it’s a closing symbol and the pendingTokens. Count == 0 
then it has encountered an invalid symbol sequence. If the pendingTokens stack contains symbols, the last symbol is 
popped off the stack and compared with the closing symbol. If they match, a message is written to the console dis- 
playing the matching symbols, if not, the method returns false. 

Example 7.6 offers a short program demonstrating the use of the BalancedSymbolChecker class. 

7.6 MainApp.es ( Demonstrating BalancedSymbolChecker) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 BalancedSymbolChecker checker = new BalancedSymbolChecker () ; 

6 char c = * \ 0 * ; 

7 while (( (c = checker . GetNextSymbol () ) ! = * \ 0 * ) ) { 

8 Console .Write (c + " "); 

9 } 

10 Console .WriteLine () ; 

11 Console .WriteLine (" "); 

12 checker . CheckBalance () ; 

13 } 

14 } 

Referring to example 7.6 — an instance of BalancedSymbolChecker is created on line 5. The while loop uses the 
GetNextSymbol() method to read a line of characters from the console and print the extracted symbols to the console. 
On line 12 the CheckBalance() method is called, which will parse another line of characters and check the input sym- 
bols for balance. Figure 7-5 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 7-5: Results of Running Example 7.6 


Quick Remew 

The System. Collections. Stack is a non-generic collection which stores any type of object. Value type objects will 
undergo a boxing operation when they are pushed onto the stack. This results in their references being pushed onto 
the stack and the object it points to is created in the heap. When the value type object is popped off the stack, it will 
undergo an unboxing operation. 
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TIie StacU<T> CIass 


The generic Stack<T> class is the direct replacement for the non-generic Stack class. It provides a lot more func- 
tionality in the form of extension methods defined by the System. Linq.Enumerable class. It also provides optimal per- 
formance when used with value type objects as they do not require boxing/unboxing operations when being pushed 
on and popped off the stack. 


StacI<<T> CIass IinIherhaince HiERARchy 

Figure 7-6 gives the UML class diagram showing the inheritance hierarchy of the Stack<T> class. 



Figure 7-6: Stack<T> Class Inheritance Hierarchy 


Referring to figure 7-6 — the Stack<T> class implicitly extends System. Object and implements the ICollection, 
Enumerable, and IEnumerable<T> interfaces. 

Fui\icTioi\iAliTy Pnoi ifhd by rhc lEuuMERAbU InterFace 

The Enumerable interface, along with the supporting Enumerator interface, enables you to iterate over the ele- 
ments in the stack using the f oreach statement. The direction of iteration begins with the stack’s top element and 
ends with the oldest element on the stack. 

FuNCTioNAliry PROvidEd by rhE ICoIIectIon InterFace 

The ICollection interface inherits from Enumerable and provides a CopyTo() method that can be used to copy 
the elements contained in the stack to an array. The ICollection interface also provides the Count, IsSynchronized, 
and SyncRoot properties. The Count property returns the number of elements contained in the collection. The IsSyn- 
chronized and SyncRoot properties are used in conjunction with multithreading programming techniques which is 
discussed in detail in Chapter 13 — Thread Programming. 

FuNCTioNAliry PROvidsd by tUe IEi\iuMERAbl£<T> InterFace 

The IEnumerable<T> interface extends Enumerable and allows the elements of the generic Stack<T> class to be 
enumerated by the f oreach statement. 

WhAT HAppENEd to ICollEcrioN<T>? 

The Stack<T> class is one of two generic collection classes that do not explicitly implement the ICollection<T> 
interface, rather, it directly implements a few of its methods in the interest of providing specialized control over 
access to collection elements. For example, you can only add elements to a Stack<T> class via its Push() method, and 
only remove elements via the Pop() and Clear() methods. 
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CommancI Uine PosiFix CaIcuIator 


Example 7.7 shows a generic Stack<T> class in action in a program that implements a postfix command-line cal- 
culator. The LineCalc class provides addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and exponent operations. 

7.7 LineCalc.cs 
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using System; 

using System. Collections . Generic; 
public class LineCalc { 

private Stack<double> stack = new Stack<double> ( ) ; 

private const char ADD = '+'; 

private const char SUB = 

private const char MULT = ' * ' ; 

private const char DIV = 1 / * ; 

private const char EXP = ' A 1 ; 

private const char EQUALS = ' ='; 


public void ProcessLine (string input){ 
try { 

double operand = Double . Parse (input) ; 
stack. Push (operand) ; 

} catch (Exception) { 

this . ProcessOperator (input) ; 

} 


public void ProcessOperator (string input){ 
switch (input[ 0] ){ 
case ADD: Add () ; 

break; 

case SUB: Sub ( ) ; 

break; 

case MULT: Mult ( ) ; 

break; 

case DIV: Div(); 

break; 

case EXP: Exp(); 

break; 


case EQUALS: Equals (); 

break; 


default : 

} 

} 


Console . WriteLine ( " Invalid Operator ! 
break; 


) ; 


public void Add(){ 

if (stack. Count >= 2){ 
double operand_l = stack.PopO; 
double operand_2 = stack.PopO; 
double result = operand_l + operand_2; 
stack. Push (result) ; 

Console. WriteLine ("Add result: {0}", result); 

} else{ 

Console . WriteLine ( "Note enough operands on stack!"); 

} 

} 

public void Sub(){ 

if (stack. Count >= 2){ 
double operand_l = stack.PopO; 
double operand_2 = stack.PopO; 
double result = operand_2 - operand_l; 
stack. Push (result) ; 

Console. WriteLine ("Sub result: {0}", result); 

} else{ 

Console . WriteLine ( "Note enough operands on stack!"); 
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75 public void Mult(){ 

76 if (stack. Count >= 2){ 

77 double operand_l — stack.PopO; 

78 double operand_2 = stack.PopO; 

79 double result = operand_l * operand_2; 

80 stack. Push (result) ; 

81 Console. WriteLine ("Mult result: {0}", result); 

82 } else{ 

83 Console . WriteLine ( "Note enough operands on stack!"); 

84 } 

85 } 

86 

87 public void Div(){ 

88 if (stack. Count >= 2){ 

8 9 double operand_l = stack.PopO; 

90 double operand_2 = stack.PopO; 

91 double result = operand_2 / operand_l; 

92 stack. Push (result) ; 

93 Console .WriteLine ("Div result: {0}", result); 

94 } else{ 

95 Console . WriteLine ( "Note enough operands on stack!"); 

96 } 

97 } 

98 

99 public void Exp(){ 

100 if (stack. Count >= 2){ 

101 double operand_l = stack.PopO; 

102 double operand_2 = stack.PopO; 

103 double result = 1; 

104 for(int i = 0; i< operand_l; i++){ 

105 result *= operand_2; 

106 } 

107 stack. Push (result) ; 

108 Console .WriteLine ("Exp result: {0}", result); 

109 } else{ 

110 Console . WriteLine ( "Note enough operands on stack!"); 

111 } 

112 } 

113 

114 public void Equals (){ 

115 if (stack. Count >= 1){ 

116 Console .WriteLine ("Total : {0}", stack.PopO); 

117 } else{ 

118 Console . WriteLine ( "Stack empty!"); 

119 } 

120 } 

121 

122 

123 public static void Main(){ 

124 LineCalc lc = new LineCalc(); 

125 string input = String . Empty; 

126 Console. Write ("Enter operand, operator, or \"quit\" to exit — > "); 

127 while ((input = Console . ReadLine () ) != "quit"){ 

128 if (input . Length > 0){ 

129 lc . ProcessLine (input) ; 

130 } 

131 Console .Write ( "Enter operand, operator, or \ "quit\ " to exit — > "); 

132 

133 } 

134 } 

135 } // end LineCalc class definition 

Referring to example 7.7 — the LineCalc program uses a generic stack of doubles (Stack<double>) to push and 
pop operands and the results of operations. The ProcessLine() method first assumes the input string is a valid double 
and tries to parse it as such. If the string fails to parse as a double an exception is thrown and it tries again to parse the 
string as an operator by calling the ProcessOperator() method in the body of the catch block. The ProcessOperator() 
method presents the first character of the input string (input[0]) to the switch statement. If the operator is one of the 
valid operators, the corresponding operation is performed. If not, an invalid operator message is written to the console 
and the program returns to waiting for valid input. 

Note how the stack is used to store incoming operands and how, after each operation, the result is pushed back 
onto the top of the stack. 

Entering the equals operator *=’ results in the value located at the top of the stack being popped from the stack 
and written to the console. In this way you can clear the calculator of the last result before proceeding with a new cal- 
culation. 

Figure 7-7 shows the LineCalc program in action. 
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C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_7\LineCalc>linecalc 
Enter operand, operator, or "quit"' to exit — > 45 
Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > 45 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > 45 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > + 

Add result: 90 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > + 
fidd result: 135 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > + 

Note enough operands on stack? 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > 100 
Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > 50 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > — 

Sub result: 50 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > 50 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > + 

Add result: 100 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > 4 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > / 

Diu result: 25 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > = 

Total: 25 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > = 

Total: 135 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > = 

Stack empty? 

Enter operand, operator, or "quit" to exit — > quit 




|C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_7\LineCalc>_ 


* 


Figure 7-7: Results of Performing Several Operations with LineCalc 


Quick REviEW 

The System. Collections. Generic. Stack<T> class is the direct replacement for the non-generic Stack class. The 
benefit to using the Stack<T> class is that you gain a wider array of operations via extension methods defined by the 
System. Linq. Enumerable class. Also, value types do not require boxing and unboxing operations when being pushed 
onto and popped off the stack. 


Summary 


A stack is a specialized list whose elements are stored in last-in/first-out (LIFO) order. Stacks support two pri- 
mary operations: push and pop. The push operation stores an item on top of the stack. As more items are pushed onto 
the stack, the older items move deeper into the stack while younger items are at the top of the stack. The most recent 
item pushed onto the stack will always be at the top of the stack. The pop operation removes the most recently pushed 
item from the top of the stack. 

The HomeGrownStack class demonstrates the use of an array to contain stack items. It implements the Push(), 
Pop(), and Peek() methods as well as the IsEmpty property. The top field is incremented each time an item is pushed 
onto the stack and decremented each time an item is popped off the stack. 

The System. Collections. Stack is a non-generic collection which stores any type of object. Value type objects will 
undergo a boxing operation when they are pushed onto the stack. This results in their references being pushed onto 
the stack and the object it points to is created in the heap. When the value type object is popped off the stack, it will 
undergo an unboxing operation. 

The System. Collections. Generic. Stack<T> class is the direct replacement for the non-generic Stack class. The 
benefit to using the Stack<T> class is that you gain a wider array of operations via extension methods defined by the 
System.Linq. Enumerable class. Also, value types do not require boxing and unboxing operations when being pushed 
onto and popped off the stack. 
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• DcscRibc tUe fuNCTioNAliry pROvidEd by EAcb iNTERfACE iMplEMENTEd by tUe Oueue cIass 

• DcscRibc rbE fuNCTioNAliry pROvidEd by EAcb iNTERfACE iMplEMENTEd by rbE Oueue<T> cIass 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


Queues manifest themselves in many areas of our lives and are workhorse data structures in the areas of comput- 
ers and computer science. Anytime you’ve waited in line for something, you’ve participated in queue operations. The 
first person to arrive in line at the bank is the first person to receive service from the next available teller. Likewise, 
most modem operating systems process events that have been waiting in some type of queue. ( See C# For Artists: 
The Art, Philosophy, and Science of Object-Oriented Programming, Chapter 12, for a discussion of the Microsoft 
Windows Message Queue) In multitasking operating systems where executing threads are swapped in and out of the 
processor, waiting threads kick their heels in a queue until given another crack at the processor. 

In this chapter I’ll introduce you to the queue data structure. I’ll show you how queues work and explain their 
characteristic operations: enqueue and dequeue. I’ll then show you how a custom queue data structure might be 
implemented with the help of a circular array. Next, I’ll demonstrate the use of the System.Collections. Queue and 
the System. Collections. Generic. Queue<T> classes. 

When you finish reading this chapter you’ll have a solid understanding of how queues work and understand 
when they’re the right data structure to use in your programs. 


Queue Operations 


A queue is a list-based data structure whose elements are inserted at one end and removed from the other. This 
dual-ended operation gives the queue a First-In/First-Out (FIFO) characteristic. 


ChARACTERiSTic QUEUE OpERAlioiNS 

If you’ve ever waited in line at the drive-thru you’ve participated in queuing operations: You arrive at one end of 
the line, wait your turn for service, and eventually emerge from the other end of the line when your turn at service 
arrives. This is how a queue operates. 

Queue data structures support two primary operations: enqueue and dequeue. 


Enqueue 

Items are added to a queue with a call to the enque operation. Each call to enque increments the number of items 
in the queue by one. 


Dequeue 

Items are removed from a queue with a call to the dequeue operation. Each call to dequeue decrements the num- 
ber of items in the queue by one. 


An IllusTRATioN Will HeIp 

Figure 8-1 shows a series of enqueue and dequeue operations being performed on a queue. Referring to figure 8- 
1 — the queue initially starts empty. Four elements are added to the queue with a series of four calls to the enqueue 
operation. The end of the queue increments to the next open position with each successive call to enqueue. The first 
call to dequeue removes the first item from the queue. The head of the queue increments by one with each successive 
call to dequeue. The queue is empty after the fourth call to dequeue. 
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Figure 8-1: Enqueue and Dequeue Operations 


Quick REviEW 

Queues are work horse data structures in the real world as well as in the world of computers and computer sci- 
ence. Queues exhibit a First-In/First-Out (FIFO) characteristic; The first item to be inserted into a queue is the first 
item to be removed. 

Queues support two primary operations: enqueue and dequeue. Items are added to a queue with a call to enqueue, 
and items are removed from a queue with a call to dequeue. 


A Home Grown Queue BasecI on a CircuIar Array 


In this section I want to show you how you might go about implementing a queue with the help of a ring buffer 
(a.k.a. circular buffer or circular array). 

You can visualize a ring buffer as a circular list of elements in the shape of a ring as figure 8-2 illustrates. 



Referring to figure 8-2 — initially, the ring buffer is empty and the InsertAt and RemoveAt indexes point to the 
same location. As elements are added to the ring buffer, the InsertAt index increments by one while the RemoveAt 
index remains unchanged as is shown in figure 8-3. 
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Figure 8-3: Ring Buffer After Items Have Been Inserted 

In reality, memory is not circular and so a ring buffer must be implemented in terms of an ordinary array as figure 
8-4 illustrates. 


Start 
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RemoveAt 


InsertAt 


rj~nrr~i~nnHn i i i 


RemoveAt 


InsertAt 


rr r~rT i • rrr~*n r*~T~in 

InsertAt] RemoveAt 

Figure 8-4: Ring Buffer Implemented with an Ordinary Array 


Referring to figure 8-4 — an ordinary array has a limit to the number of elements it can hold. Initially, the array 
is empty and the InsertAt and RemoveAt indexes point to the same location. The insertion of elements into the array 
increments the InsertAt index while the RemoveAt index refers to the first item inserted into the array. When items 
are removed from the array, the RemoveAt index increments. If items have been removed from the array before the 
InsertAt index reaches the end of the array, it can be reset to point to the first element. This maximizes the use of 
space within the array. However, if no elements have been removed from the array by the time the InsertAt index 
reaches the end of the array, one of two things must happen: 1) either the insert operation must throw some type of 
exception indicating the array is full, or the array must be resized to accommodate additional elements. This is the 
approach taken with the CircularArray class given in example 8.1. 

8.1 CircularArray.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class CircularArray { 

4 private object[ ] _array = null; 

5 private int _insertAt = 0; 

6 private int _removeAt = 0; 

7 private int _count = 0; 

8 private const int INITIAL_SIZE - 25; 

9 private bool _debug = true; 

10 
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11 public bool IsEmpty { 

12 get { return (_count == 0)? true : false; } 

13 } 

14 

15 public int Count { 

16 get { return _count; } 

17 } 

18 

19 public CircularArray (int initial_size, bool debug) { 

20 _array = new objectf initial_size] ; 

21 _debug = debug; 

22 } 

23 

24 public CircularArray (): this (INITIAL_SIZE, true){ } 

25 

26 

27 public void Insert (obj ect item){ 

28 if (item = null){ 

29 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot insert null items!"); 

30 } 

31 

32 if ( (_insertAt >= _array . Length) && (_removeAt =— 0) ) { // we've inserted elements and removed none 

33 this . GrowArray ( ) ; 

34 } else if ( (_insertAt >= _array . Length) && (_removeAt > 0) ){ // There's room at the beginning 

35 _insertAt =0; // reset 

36 _array[ _insertAt++] = item; 

37 _count++; 

38 return; 

39 } else if ( (_insertAt > 0) && (_insertAt == _removeAt) ){ // Queue is full - grow and reorgansize 

40 this . GrowAndReorganizeArray ( ) ; 

41 } 

42 _array[ _insertAt++] = item; 

43 _count++; 

44 } // end Insert () method 

45 

46 

47 public object Remove (){ 

48 if (_count — 0){ 

49 throw new InvalidOperationException ( "Array is empty!"); 

50 } 

51 if (_removeAt >= _array . Length) { 

52 _removeAt = 0; 

53 } 

54 object return_object = _array[ _removeAt] ; 

55 _array[ _removeAt++] = null; 

56 

57 _count — ; 

58 if ( (_count == 0) && (_removeAt == _insertAt)){ // reset insertion and removal points 

59 _removeAt = 0; 

60 _insertAt = 0; 

61 } 

62 return return_object; 

63 } // end Remove () method 

64 

65 

66 public object Peek(){ 

67 if (_count — 0){ 

68 throw new InvalidOperationException ( "Array is empty!"); 

69 } else { 

70 return _array[ _removeAt] ; 

71 } 

72 } // end Peek() method 

73 

74 

75 private void GrowArray (){ 

76 if(_debug){ 

77 Console . WriteLine ( " Entering GrowArray Method "); 

78 } 

7 9 object[ ] temp_array = new obj ect[ _ar ray . Length] ; 

80 for (int i = 0; i < _array. Length; i++){ 

81 temp_array[ i] = _array[ i] ; 

82 } 

83 

84 _array = new obj ect[ _array . Length * 2] ; // double the size of the array 

85 

86 for (int i = 0; i < temp_array. Length; i++){ 

87 _array[ i] = temp_array[ i] ; 

88 } 

89 

90 if(_debug){ 

91 Console . WriteLine ( " Leaving GrowArray Method "); 
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92 } 

93 } // end GrowArrayO method 

94 

95 private void GrowAndReorganizeArray ( ) { 

96 if(_debug){ 

97 Console .WriteLine ( " Entering GrowAndReorganizeArray Method "); 

98 } 

99 

100 object[ ] temp_array = new object[ _ar ray . Length] ; 

101 for(int i = 0; i < _array. Length; i++){ 

102 temp_array[ i] = _array[ i] ; 

103 } 

104 

105 int old_length = _ar ray . Length; 

106 

107 _array = new object[ old_length * 2] ; // double the size of the array 

108 

109 int j = 0; 

110 for (int i = _removeAt; i < old_length; i++){ 

111 _array[ j++] = temp_array[ i] ; 

112 } 

113 

114 for (int i = 0; i < _insertAt; i++){ 

115 _array[ j++] = temp_array[ i] ; 

116 } 

117 

118 _removeAt = 0; 

119 _insertAt = _count; 

120 

121 if (_debug) { 

122 Console . WriteLine ( " Leaving GrowAndReorganizeArray Method "); 

123 } 

124 } 

125 

126 

127 } // end CircularArray class definition 

Referring to example 8.1 — an array of objects named _array serves as the basis for the circular array. The fields 
_insertAt, _removeAt, and _count are used to manage the internal state of the circular array. When a CircularArray 
object is created, its initial size can be specified via the constructor, or, if the default constructor is called, its initial 
size will be set to 25 elements. 

The Insert() method starts on line 27 and checks first to ensure that inserted elements are not null. Next, the i f 
statement on line 32 checks to see if any elements have been removed from the array. If not, the array is full and it 
must be expanded to hold more elements. This is accomplished with a call to the GrowArrayO method. 

If there’s room at the beginning of the array because the _removeAt index has been incremented, elements are 
inserted there. If, however, the _insertAt and _removeAt indexes are equal, then the array is full and must be 
expanded as well as reorganized before new elements can be added. This is accomplished with a call to the GrowAn- 
dReorganizeArray() method. 

The RemoveO method starts on line 47. If the array is empty, the method throws an InvalidOperationException, 
otherwise, the next object in the array is returned and the _removeAt index is incremented by one. When the value of 
_removeAt approaches the value of the length of the array, it’s reset to zero. If, after the removal of an element, the 
number of elements in the array equals zero, both the _insertAt and _removeAt indexes are reset to zero. 

In this fashion, the CircularArray class expands its array to hold additional elements. When necessary, it can both 
expand and reorganize its array. 

Example 8.2 gives the code for the HomeGrownQueue class whose functionality is based on the CircularArray 
class. 

8.2 HomeGrownQueue.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class HomeGrownQueue { 

4 private CircularArray _ca = null; 

5 private const int INITIAL_SIZE = 25; 

6 

7 public HomeGrownQueue (int initial_size, bool debug) { 

8 _ca = new CircularArray (initial_size, debug); 

9 } 

10 

11 public HomeGrownQueue (): this (INITIAL_SIZE, true){ } 

12 

13 public bool IsEmpty { 

14 get { return _ca. IsEmpty; } 

15 } 
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16 

17 public int Count { 

18 get { return _ca. Count; } 

19 } 

20 

21 public void Enqueue (object item){ 

22 try{ 

23 _ca . Insert (item) ; 

24 } catch (Exception) { 

25 Console . WriteLine ( "Cannot enqueue null item!"); 

26 } 

27 } 

28 

29 public object Dequeue (){ 

30 object return_object = null; 

31 try{ 

32 return_object = _ca . Remove () ; 

33 } catch (Exception) { 

34 throw new InvalidOperationException ( "Queue is empty!"); 

35 } 

36 return return_object; 

37 

38 } 

39 

40 public object Peek(){ 

41 object return_object; 

42 try{ 

43 return_object = _ca.Peek(); 

44 } catch (Exception) { 

45 throw new InvalidOperationException ( "Queue is empty!"); 

46 } 

47 return return_object; 

48 } 

49 

50 } 

Referring to example 8.2 — the implementation of HomeGrownQueue is easy since the heavy lifting is done by 
the CircularArray class. The HomeGrownQueue implements a facade software design pattern and simply acts as a 
wrapper for the CircularArray class providing the Enqueue() and Dequeued methods you expect from a queue. It also 
provides an IsEmpty property and a Peek() method, which in turn calls the CircularArray.Peek() method. 

Example 8.3 gives the code for a MainApp class that puts the HomeGrownQueue through its paces. 

8.3 MainApp.es (Demonstrating HomeGrownQueue) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 HomeGrownQueue queue = new HomeGrownQueue () ; // default size of 25 elements 

6 

7 for (int i = 0; i < 40; i++){ // test Growth Capability 

8 queue . Enqueue (i) ; 

9 } 

10 

11 Console .WriteLine ("Count = {0}", queue . Count) ; 

12 

13 int items InQueue = queue. Count; 

14 

15 Console .WriteLine ( "Next item to be removed from queue is: {0}", queue . Peek ()) ; 

16 

17 for (int i = 0; i < itemsInQueue ; i++) { 

18 Console .Write (queue . Dequeue ( ) + " "); 

19 } 

20 

21 Console .WriteLine () ; 

22 

23 try{ 

24 queue . Dequeue () ; // try to remove one more element 

25 

26 } catch (Exception e){ 

27 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

28 } 

29 

30 queue = new HomeGrownQueue () ; // start again with 25 elements 

31 

32 for (int i = 0; i < 23; i++){ 

33 queue .Enqueue (i) ; 

34 } 

35 

36 for (int i = 0; i < 10; i++){ 

37 Console .Write (queue . Dequeue ( ) + " ") ; 
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38 } 

39 Console .WriteLine () ; 

40 

41 queue . Enqueue (23) ; 

4 2 queue . Enqueue (24) ; 

43 queue . Enqueue (25) ; 

44 queue. Enqueue (26) ; 

45 queue . Enqueue (27 ) ; 

46 queue . Enqueue (28 ) ; 

47 queue .Enqueue (29) ; 

48 queue. Enqueue (30) ; 

49 queue. Enqueue (31) ; 

50 queue. Enqueue (32) ; 

51 queue . Enqueue (33) ; 

5 2 queue . Enqueue (34) ; 

53 queue .Enqueue (35) ; 

54 queue . Enqueue (36) ; 

55 queue. Enqueue (37) ; 

56 queue . Enqueue (38 ) ; 

57 queue . Enqueue (39) ; 

58 queue . Enqueue (40 ) ; 

59 queue . Enqueue (41 ) ; 

60 for(int i = 42; i < 134; i++){ 

6 1 queue . Enqueue ( i ) ; 

62 } 

63 

64 for(int i = 0; i< 83; i++){ 

65 Console .Write (queue . Dequeue ( ) + " " ) ; 

66 } 

67 

68 for(int i = 134; i < 289; i++){ 

6 9 queue . Enqueue ( i ) ; 

70 } 

71 

72 Console .WriteLine ("Count = " + queue . Count ) ; 

73 

74 while (queue . Count > 0){ 

75 Console .Write (queue . Dequeue ( ) + " " ) ; 

76 } 

77 

78 Console. WriteLine ("Count = " + queue . Count ) ; 

79 } 

80 } 

Referring to example 8.3 — on line 5, an instance of HomeGrownQueue is created with the default constructor 
which creates an internal array in the CircularArray class with 25 elements. The for statement on line 7 tests the 
growth capability by creating and inserting 40 integers into the queue. The rest of the program enqueues and 
dequeues various numbers of integers to trigger both the growth and grow and reorganize capability. Figure 8-5 
shows the results of running this program. 


“ Projects 


|C:\Collect ion Book Pro jects \Chapter_8\H o me Grown Queue >Ma in fipp 

Entering GrowArray Method 

Leaving GrowArray Method 

Count = 40 

Next item to be removed from queue is: 0 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
System. I nvalidOperat ionExcept ion : Queue is empty? 
at HomeGrownQueue .Dequeue <> 
at MainApp.MainO 
0 123456789 

Entering GrowAndReorganizeArray Method 

Leaving GrowAndReorganizeArray Method 

Entering GrowArray Method 

Leaving GrowArray Method 

Entering GrowArray Method 

Leaving GrowArray Method 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 

50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 

90 91 92 Count = 196 

|93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 110 111 

125 126 127 128 129 130 131 132 133 134 135 136 137 138 139 140 141 

155 156 157 158 159 160 161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 169 170 171 

185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 196 197 198 199 200 201 

215 216 217 218 219 220 221 222 223 224 225 226 227 228 229 230 231 

245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 256 257 258 259 260 261 

275 276 277 278 279 280 281 282 283 284 285 286 287 288 Count = 0 


26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 


33 34 35 36 
73 74 75 76 


37 38 39 40 
77 78 79 80 


41 42 43 44 
81 82 83 84 


45 46 47 48 49 
85 86 87 88 89 


112 113 114 
142 143 144 
172 173 174 
202 203 204 
232 233 234 
262 263 264 


115 116 117 
145 146 147 
175 176 177 
205 206 207 
235 236 237 
265 266 267 


118 119 120 
148 149 150 
178 179 180 
208 209 210 
238 239 240 
268 269 270 


121 122 123 124 
151 152 153 154 
181 182 183 184 
211 212 213 214 
241 242 243 244 
271 272 273 274 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_8\HomeGrownQueue> 


.51 


Figure 8-5: Results of Running Example 8.3 
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Quick RevIew 

A ring buffer (a.k.a. circular array) can serve as the foundational data structure for a queue class. When imple- 
menting a circular array, you must carefully manage the insert and remove indexes to gain maximum space efficiency. 
The CircluarArray class implements an internal array growth capability as well as a grow and reorganize capability. 
The HomeGrownQueue class serves as a wrapper class for the CircularArray class. 


TIie Queue CIass 


The System.Collections. Queue class is a non-generic collection class. It uses a circular array to implement queue 
functionality. And since it’s a collection class, it has a lot more functionality that the HomeGrownQueue presented in 
the previous section. 


Queue CIass liviliERiTANCE HiERARchy 

Figure 8-6 gives a UML class diagram of the Queue class. 



Figure 8-6: Queue Class Inheritance Hierarchy 


Referring to figure 8-6 — the Queue class extends Object and implements ICollection, IEnumerable, and IClone- 
able. The following sections describe in more detail the purpose of each of these interfaces. It is also serializable. 


FuNcrioNAliry Pnovided by rhc lEuuMERAbU InterFace 

The IEnumerable interface, along with the supporting IEnumerator interface, enables you to iterate over the ele- 
ments in the queue using the f oreach statement. The direction of iteration begins with the queue’s first, or oldest, 
element and ends with the last, or youngest, element inserted into the queue. 


FuNcrioNAliry PROvidEd by rhE ICoIIectIon InterFace 

The ICollection interface inherits from IEnumerable and provides a CopyTo() method that can be used to copy 
the elements contained in the queue to an array. The ICollection interface also provides the Count, IsSynchronized, 
and SyncRoot properties. The Count property returns the number of elements contained in the collection. The IsSyn- 
chronized and SyncRoot properties are used in conjunction with multithreading programming techniques which are 
discussed in detail in Chapter 13 — Thread Programming. 


FuNCTioNAliry PROvided by rhE ICloNEAblE Ii\iterFace 

The ICloneable interface exposes the Clone)) method which is used to make a shallow copy of the queue. 
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A palindrome is a sequence of characters or numbers that can be read the same way in both directions. For exam- 
ple, the word “Eve” is a palindrome as is the phrase, “Madam, I’m Adam!” Example 8.4 gives the code for a program 
that uses both a queue and a stack to read a sequence of characters and determine if they form a palindrome. 

8.4 PalindromeTester.es 


1 
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using System; 

using System. Collections; 

public class PalindromeTester { 

private int _letterCount; 
private int _checkedCharacters; 
private char _fromStack; 
private char _fromQueue; 
private bool _stillPalindrome; 
private Stack _stack; 
private Queue _queue; 

// Default constructor - Nothing to do, really 
public PalindromeTester () { } 

public bool Test (String inputstring) { 

_stack = new Stack (); 

_queue = new Queue ( ) ; 

_letterCount =0; 

foreach(char c in inputstring) { 
if (Char . IsLetter (c) ) { 

_letterCount++ ; 

char _c = Char . ToLower (c) ; 

_s tack. Push (_c) ; 

_queue .Enqueue (_c) ; 



_stillPalindrome = true; 

_checkedCharacters = 0; 

while (_stillPalindrome && (_checkedCharacters < _letterCount) ){ 
_fromStack = (char ) _stack . Pop () ; 

_fromQueue = (char ) _queue . Dequeue () ; 
if (_fromStack != _fromQueue){ 

_stillPalindrome = false; 

} 

_checkedCharacters++; 

} 

return _stillPalindrome; 


public static void Main(){ 

PalindromeTester pt = new PalindromeTester () ; 
string input_string = String . Empty; 
while (true) { 

Console .Write ( "Please enter a possible palindrome for testing or \ "Quit\ " to exit: ") ; 
input_string = Console . ReadLine () ; 

if (input_string == "Quit") { 
return; 

} 


if (pt . Test (input_string) ) { 
Console . BackgroundColor = 
Console. Beep (400, 600); 
Console . WriteLine ( "YES ! ! ! 
Console . BackgroundColor = 
Console . ResetColor ( ) ; 

} else{ 

Console . BackgroundColor = 
Console . Beep (78, 3000); 
Console . WriteLine ("Sorry, 
Console . ResetColor ( ) ; 


ConsoleColor . DarkBlue; 

\ "{ 0} \ " is a palindrome!", input_string) ; 
ConsoleColor . Black; 


ConsoleColor . Red; 

\ "{ 0} \ " is not a palindrome...", input_string) ; 


} 
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Referring to example 8.4 — the PalindromeTester class uses a queue and a stack, both from the System. Collec- 
tions namespace, to test character sequences. The real work is performed by the Test() method, which begins on line 
17. The method initializes the stack and the queue and sets the _letterCount field to 0. The f oreach statement on 
line 23 iterates over the input string. If the character is a letter, it increments _letterCount by 1, converts it to lower 
case, and pushes it onto the stack. Characters that aren’t letters are simply ignored. Remember, pushing the letters 
onto the stack has the effect of reversing the string. 

The palindrome testing begins on line 32. The while statement on line 34 pops a character off the stack and 
dequeues a character from the queue and compares the two. If they match, it continues checking. If a match fails, then 
the sequence was not a palindrome. Note that when characters are popped off the stack and dequeued from the queue, 
they must be cast to their proper type before the comparison can be made. 

The Main() method begins on line 45. It creates an instance of PalindromeTester and then executes the while 
loop on line 49 which repeatedly asks for input from users until they enter the string “Quit”. 

Figure 8-7 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 8-7: Results of Running Example 8.4 

Referring to figure 8-7 — when the user enters a palindrome, the console background color is set to blue and a 
congratulatory message is written to the console. If the string is not a palindrome, the background color is set to red 
and the user receives the “Sorry...” message. How many palindromes can you think of? 


Quick REviEW 

A circular array is used to implement the System. Collections. Queue class. The Queue class extends Sys- 
tem.Object and implements the IEnumerable, ICollection, and ICloneable interfaces. It is also serializable. Because it 
is a non-generic class, objects inserted into the queue must be cast to their proper type when they are dequeued. 


TIie Quele<T> CIass 


The System. Collections. Generic. Queue<T> class is the generic version of the Queue class. The benefit to using 
the Queue<T> class is, among other things, not having to cast objects when they are dequeued. 


Queue<T> CIass InIheritaince HiERARchy 

Figure 8-8 gives the UML class diagram of the Queue<T> class inheritance hierarchy. Referring to figure 8-8 — 
the Queue<T> class extends System. Object and implements the ICollection, IEnumerable<T>, and IEnumerable 
interfaces. It is also serializable. It directly implements the ICollection<T> interface, just like the Stack<T> class 
does. The following sections describe the functionality provided by each of these interfaces. 

Fui\icTioi\iAliTy PROvided by rhc ICollecrioH InterFace 

The ICollection interface inherits from IEnumerable and provides a CopyTo() method that can be used to copy 
the elements contained in the queue to an array. The ICollection interface also provides the Count, IsSynchronized, 
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Object 


| SerializableAltri bute 



ICollection, IEnumerable<T>, IEnumerabie 


Oueue<T> 


Figure 8-8: Queue<T> Class Inheritance Flierarchy 


and SyncRoot properties. The Count property returns the number of elements contained in the collection. The IsSyn- 
chronized and SyncRoot properties are used in conjunction with multithreading programming techniques which is 
discussed in detail in Chapter 13 — Thread Programming. 

FuNCTioNAliTy Pitovided by rhe lEiwMERAbU InterFace 

The IEnumerabie interface, along with the supporting IEnumerator interface, enables you to iterate over the ele- 
ments in the queue using the f oreach statement. The direction of iteration begins with the queue’s last inserted, or 
oldest, element and ends with the most recently inserted, or youngest, element in the queue. 

Fui\icTioi\iAliTy Pnovided by tUe IEi\iuMERAbl£<T> InterFace 

The IEnumerable<T> interface extends IEnumerabie and allows the elements of the generic Queue<T> class to 
be enumerated by the f oreach statement. 

WhAT HAppEDIEd TO IColl£CTioi\l<T>? 

The Queue<T> class is one of two generic collection classes that do not explicitly implement the ICollection<T> 
interface, rather, it directly implements a few of its methods in the interest of providing specialized control over 
access to collection elements. For example, you can only add elements to a Queue<T> class via its EnqueueO method 
and only remove elements via the Dequeued and Clear() methods. 

Store SiiviulATioN 

Queues come in handy when programming simulations of service scenarios. The code in example 8.5 uses a 
Queue<T> object to store DateTime objects in the simulation of a store checkout line with one checker. As with most 
simulations of this type, the primary purpose is to calculate the average and maximum waiting times. 


8.5 StoreSimulation.es 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


using System; 

using System. Collections . Generic; 


public class StoreSimulation { 


9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


8 


private Queue<DateTime> _queue; 
private TimeSpan _simulationRunTime; 
private int _totalServed; 
private TimeSpan _totalWaitingTime; 
private TimeSpan _maximumWaitingTime; 
private Random _rand; 


public StoreSimulation (int runtimeMinutes) { 

_queue = new Queue<DateTime> ( ) ; 

_simulationRunTime — new TimeSpan (0, runtimeMinutes, 0) ; 
_rand = new Random ( ) ; 


18 


19 


public StoreSimulation ( ) :this(10){} 
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20 

21 public void Go(){ 

22 DateTime startTime = DateTime .Now; 

23 Console .WriteLine ("Simulation started at: {0}", startTime); 

24 while ( (DateTime . Now - startTime) < _simulationRunTime) { 

25 

26 if ( (_queue . Count >0) && ( (_rand.Next () % 6) == 3)){ 

27 DateTime t = _queue . Dequeue () ; 

28 TimeSpan ts = DateTime. Now - t; 

29 _totalServed++; 

30 _totalWaitingTime += ts; 

31 Console .Write ( "P" ) ; 

32 if (_maximumWaitingTime < ts){ 

33 _maximumWaitingTime — ts; 

34 } 

35 } 

36 

37 switch (_rand. Next () % 4){ 

38 case 1 : _queue . Enqueue (DateTime . Now) ; 

39 Console . Beep () ; 

40 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Yellow; 

41 Console . Write (".") ; 

42 Console . ResetColor () ; 

43 break; 

44 case 2 : _queue . Enqueue (DateTime . Now) ; 

45 _queue . Enqueue (DateTime . Now) ; 

46 Console . Beep (88, 200); 

47 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Blue; 

4 8 Console .Write ("..") ; 

49 Console. ResetColor () ; 

50 break; 

51 default: break; 

52 } 

53 

54 } 

55 

56 // Print Statistics 

57 

58 Console . WriteLine () ; 

59 Console . WriteLine ( " Simulation Complete ") ; 

60 Console . WriteLine ( "Simulation ended at: {0}", DateTime . Now) ; 

61 Console .WriteLine ("Customers served: {0}", _totalServed) ; 

62 Console . WriteLine ( "Average wait time: {0}", (double) _totalWaitingTime .Minutes/_totalServed) ; 

63 Console . WriteLine ( "Longest wait time: {0}", _maximumWaitingTime) ; 

64 Console . WriteLine ( "Customers still in line: {0}", _queue . Count ) ; 

65 } 

66 

67 public static void Main(){ 

68 StoreSimulation ss = new StoreSimulation (5) ; 

69 s s . Go ( ) ; 

70 } // end Main method 

71 } // End StoreSimulation Class Definition 


Referring to example 8.5 — the bulk of the processing takes place inside the Go() method, which begins on line 
21. The simulation will run for the amount of time specified in minutes via the constructor. The Go() method writes 
the simulation start time to the console. The while statement beginning on line 24 processes the simulation for the 
duration of the runtime. If the queue contains waiting objects, and the checker is free (determined with the calculation 
(_rand.Next() % 6) == 3)), a DateTime object is dequeued and processed. 

The switch statement on line 37 is used to generate new “customers” either one at a time or two at a time. To 
track the generation and processing of customers I set the console foreground color to different colors to signify dif- 
ferent generation and processing events. This makes the simulation easier and more fun to follow as it runs. 

Finally, the short Main() method on line 67 creates an instance of StoreSimulation with a simulation runtime of 5 
minutes and calls the Go() method to start processing. Figure 8-9 shows the results of running this program. 


Quick RevIew 

The Queue<T> class extends System. Object and implements the IEnumerable, IEnumerable<T>, and ICollec- 
tion interfaces. It implements the ICollection<T> interface directly to limit insertion of objects into the queue via the 
Enqueued method and the removal of objects via the Dequeued and Clear() methods. 
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Figure 8-9: Results of Running Example 8.5 


Summary 


Queues are work horse data structures in the real world as well as in the world of computers and computer sci- 
ence. Queues exhibit a First-In/First-Out (FIFO) characteristic; The first item to be inserted into a queue is the first 
item to be removed. 

Queues support two primary operations: enqueue and dequeue. Items are added to a queue with a call to enqueue, 
and items are removed from a queue with a call to dequeue. 

A ring buffer (a.k.a. circular array) can serve as the foundational data structure for a queue class. When imple- 
menting a circular array, you must carefully manage the insert and remove indexes to gain maximum space efficiency. 
The CircluarArray class implements an internal array growth capability as well as a grow and reorganize capability. 
The HomeGrownQueue class serves as a wrapper class for the CircularArray class. 

A circular array is used to implement the System. Collections. Queue class. The Queue class extends Sys- 
tem. Object and implements the IEnumerable, ICollection, and ICloneable interfaces. It is also serializable. Because it 
is a non-generic class, objects inserted into the queue must be cast to their proper type when they are dequeued. 

The Queue<T> class extends System. Object and implements the IEnumerable, IEnumerable<T>, and ICollec- 
tion interfaces. It implements the ICollection<T> interface directly to limit insertion of objects into the queue via the 
Enqueue/) method and the removal of objects via the Dequeue() and Clear() methods. 
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HAshTAbles Ai\d DicrioNARiEs 



IjEARNiNq ObjEcrivES 

• DESCRibE rllE PURPOSE Al\d USE of A llAslimblc 

• DESCRibE tIie purpose Ai\d use of a dicdoNARy 

• DESCRibE tIie PURPOSE Al\d USE of l<Ey/vAluE pAiRS 

• DESCRibE tIie PURPOSE of A l<Ey 

• Lisr Al\d dESCRibE tIie iNTERfiCES a cIass MUST iMplEMENT if ids TO bu USEd AS A l<Ey 

• DESCRibE tUe fui\CTioi\AliTy pROvidEd by tUe IDicriomRy ii\TERfACE 

• Use tUe HAsImblc cIass in a proqram 

• Use tUe DicTioi\ARy<TKEy, TVaIue> cIass /7v a proqram 

• Extract tIie key coIIecron fROM a HAslimblE or DicrioNARy 

• Extract tIie vaIue coIIecron fROM a HAstmblE or DiciiomRy 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


Many times in your programming career you’ll want to store an object in a collection and access that object via a 
unique key. This is the purpose of hashtables and dictionaries. Both hashtables and dictionaries perform the same type 
of service storing key/value pairs, but function differently on the inside. The Hashtable is the non-generic class and 
Dictionary<TKey, TValue> is its generic replacement. 

In this chapter I’m going to explain how hashtables work. Along the way I’ll introduce you to concepts like buck- 
ets, hash functions , keys, values, collisions, and growth factors. I’ll start the discussion with an overview of how 
hashtables work followed by a detailed demonstration of the operation of a chained hashtable with the help of a com- 
prehensive coding example. In the end, you’ll be able to create your own hashtable class, but that’s the beauty of the 
.NET collections framework. You won’t have to! 

A few topics I’d like to cover in this chapter I’m going to put off until Chapter 10 — Coding For Collections. 
These include how to create immutable objects and how to write a custom comparer. You don’t need to know these 
specialized topics just yet to fully use the Hashtable or Dictionary<TKey, TValue> classes. You will, however, need 
to read chapter 10 before you can use your own custom developed classes as hashtable or dictionary keys. 

So, in the absence of violent objection, let’s get started. 


HAsliTAbU OpERATiONS 


A hashtable is an array that employs a special operation called a hash function to calculate an object’s location 
within the array. The object being inserted into the table is referred to as the value. A hash function is applied to the 
value’s associated key which results in an integer value that lies somewhere between the first array element (0) and 
the last array element (n-1). Figure 9-1 offers a simple illustration of a hashtable and a hash function being applied to 
a key. 



Figure 9-1 : Typical Hashtable Showing Hash Function Being Applied to a Key 


Referring to figure 9-1 — the hashtable elements are referred to as buckets. The hash function transforms the key 
into an integer value that falls within the bounds of the array. Into this location the key’s corresponding object is 
placed. All subsequent hashtable accesses using that particular key will “hash” to the same location. 


HAskrAblE CollisioNS 

A potential problem with hashtables arises when the hash function calculates the same hash value for two differ- 
ent keys. When this happens a collision is said to have occurred. There are several ways to resolve hashtable colli- 
sions and their complete treatment here is beyond the scope of this book, but if you’re interested, I recommend you 
refer to Donald Knuth’s excellent treatment of the subject. (Donald Knuth, The Art of Computer Programming, Vol. 
3, Sorting and Searching, Second Edition) 

I will, however, discuss and demonstrate one collision resolution strategy referred to as chaining. Chaining can 
be used to resolve hashtable collisions by storing values whose keys have hashed to the same bucket in a chain of ele- 
ments. See figure 9-2. 
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Figure 9-2: Collision Resolution within a Chained Hashtable 


Referring to figure 9-2 — collisions occur when two different keys hash to the same bucket location. The corre- 
sponding values are stored in a linked list or similar structure. 

Collisions can be kept to a minimum if the hash function is especially good, meaning that for a large number of 
different keys the resulting hash values are uniformly distributed over the range of available bucket values. Also, the 
size of the hashtable can be increased as the number of keys grows to decrease the likelihood of a collision. These 
concepts are demonstrated in the following section. 


HoMEGROWINlHAshTAblE 

The HomeGrownHashtable class presented in this section implements a complete example of a chained hash- 
table. The complete example consists of the KeyValuePair structure, presented in example 9.1, and the HomeGrown- 
Hashtable class, which is presented in example 9.2. 

9.1 KeyValuePair.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public struct KeyValuePair : IComparable<KeyValuePair> , IComparable<string> { 

4 

5 private string _key; 

6 private string _value; 

7 

8 public KeyValuePair (string key, string value){ 

9 _key - key; 

10 _value = value; 

11 } 

12 

13 public string Key { 

14 get { return _key; } 

15 set { _key = value; } 

16 } 

17 

18 public string Value { 

19 get { return _value; } 

20 set { _value = value; } 

21 } 

22 

23 public int CompareTo (KeyValuePair other){ 

24 return this ._key. CompareTo (other .Key) ; 

25 } 

26 

27 public int CompareTo (string other){ 

28 return this . _key . CompareTo (other ) ; 

29 } 

30 } // End KeyValuePair class definition 

Referring to example 9.1 — the KeyValuePair structure represents the key/value pair that will be inserted into 
the hashtable. It defines two private fields named _key and _value and their corresponding public properties. The 
KeyValuePair structure also implements two interfaces: IComparable<KeyValuePair> and IComparable<string>. It 
implements these interfaces by defining two methods named CompareTo(KeyValuePair other) and CompareTo(string 
other). The implementation of the IComparable interfaces is necessary if KeyValuePair objects are to be used in sort- 
ing and searching operations. For a more detailed discussion on how to prepare your custom structures and classes for 
use in collections see Chapter 10 — Coding for Collections. 
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Example 9.2 lists the code for the HomeGrownHashtable class. It uses the KeyValuePair structure as part of its 
implementation. 


9.2 HomeGrownHashtable.es 
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67 


using System; 

using System. Collections . Generic; 
using System. IO; 
using System. Text; 

public class HomeGrownHashtable { 

private float _loadFactor = 0; 

private List<string> _keys = null; 

private List<KeyValuePair>[ ] _table = null; 

private int _tableSize =0; 

private int _loadLimit =0; 

private int _count =0; 

private const float MIN_LOAD_FACTOR = . 65F; 
private const float MAX_LO A D_F AC TO R = 1.0F; 


// Constructor methods 

public HomeGrownHashtable (float loadFactor, int initialSize) { 

if ( (loadFactor < MIN_LOAD_FACTOR) || (loadFactor > MAX_LOAD_FACTOR) ){ 

Console. WriteLine ("Load factor must be between { 0} and { 1} . " + 

"Load factor adjusted to {1}", M I N_LO AD_F AC TOR, MAX_LOAD_FACTOR) ; 
_loadFactor = MAX_LO A D_F AC TOR; 

} else { 

_loadFactor = loadFactor; 

} 


_keys = new List<string> ( ) ; 

_tableSize = this . DoublePrime (initialSize/2 ) ; 

_table = new List<KeyValuePair>[ _tableSize] ; 

_loadLimit = (int ) Math . Ceiling (_tableSize * _loadFactor) ; 

for (int i = 0; i<_table . Length; i++){ 

_table[ i] = new List<KeyValuePair> ( ) ; 

} 

} // end constructor 


public HomeGrownHashtable () : this (MAX_LOAD_FACTOR, 6){ } 


public string[ ] Keys { 

get { return _keys . ToArray ( ) ; } 
} // end Keys property 


public void Add (string key, string value) { 
if ( (key — null) | | (value — null) ){ 

throw new ArgumentException ( "Key and Value cannot be null."); 

} 


string upperCaseKey = key . ToUpper ( ) ; 
if (_keys . Contains (upperCaseKey) ) { 

throw new ArgumentException ( "No duplicate keys allowed in HomeGrownHashtable!"); 

} 


_keys .Add (upperCaseKey) ; 

_keys . Sort ( ) ; 

int hashValue = this . GetHashValue (upperCaseKey) ; 
KeyValuePair item = new KeyValuePair (upperCaseKey, value) ; 
_table[ hashValue] .Add (item) ; 

_table[ hashValue] . Sort ( ) ; 

if ( (++_count) >= _loadLimit){ 
this . GrowTable ( ) ; 


69 } // end Add() method 

70 

71 

72 public string Remove (string key){ 

73 if (key — null){ 

74 throw new ArgumentException ( "Key string cannot be null!"); 

75 } 

76 
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string upperCaseKey = key . ToUpper () ; 

if (_keys . Contains (upperCaseKey) ) { 

_keys . Remove (upperCaseKey) ; 

} else { 

throw new ArgumentException ( "Key does not exist in table!"); 

} 


_keys . Sort ( ) ; 

int hashValue = this . GetHashValue (upperCaseKey) ; 
string return_value = string . Empty; 
for(int i — 0; i<_table[ hashValue] .Count; i++){ 
if (_table[ hashValue] [ i] .Key == upperCaseKey) { 
return_value = _table[ hashValue] [ i] .Value; 
_table[ hashValue] .RemoveAt(i) ; 

_table[ hashValue] . Sort ( ) ; 
break; 



return return_value; 

} // end Remove () method 


private void GrowTable(){ 

List<KeyValuePair>[ ] temp — new List<KeyValuePair>[ _table . Length] ; 
for (int i=0; i<_table . Length; i++){ 
temp[ i] = _table[ i] ; 

} 


_table = new List<KeyValuePair>[ this . DoublePrime (_tableSize) ] ; 

for (int i=0; i< temp . Length; i++){ 

_table[ i] = temp[ i] ; 

} 


for (int i=temp . Length; i<_table . Length; i++){ 
_table[ i] = new List<KeyValuePair> ( ) ; 

} 

} // end GrowTableO method 


public string this[ string key] { 
get { 

if ((key = null) | | (key == string . Empty) ){ 

throw new ArgumentException ( "Index key value cannot be null 

} 

string return_value = string . Empty; 
string upperCaseKey = key . ToUpper () ; 
if (_keys . Contains (upperCaseKey) ) { 

int hashValue = this . GetHashValue (upperCaseKey) ; 
for(int i = 0; i<_table[ hashValue] .Count; i++){ 
if (_table[ hashValue] [ i] .Key == upperCaseKey) { 
return_value = _table[ hashValue] [ i] .Value; 
break; 



return return_value; 


set { 

if ( (key == null) | | (key == string . Empty) ) { 

throw new ArgumentException (" Index key value cannot be null 

} 


if ( (value == null) | | (value == string . Empty) ){ 

throw new ArgumentException ( "String value cannot be null or 

} 

string upperCaseKey = key . ToUpper () ; 
if (_keys . Contains (upperCaseKey) ) { 

int hashValue = this . GetHashValue (upperCaseKey) ; 
for(int i = 0; i<_table[ hashValue] .Count; i++){ 
if (_table[ hashValue] [ i] .Key = upperCaseKey) { 

KeyValuePair kvp = new KeyValuePair (upperCaseKey, value); 
_table[ hashValue] .RemoveAt (i) ; 

_table[ hashValue] .Add (kvp) ; 

_table[ hashValue] . Sort(); 
break; 



or empty!"); 


or empty!"); 


empty ! " ) ; 
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158 } 

159 } 

160 } // end indexer 

161 
162 

163 private int DoublePrime (int currentPrime) { 

164 currentPrime *= 2; 

165 int limit = 0; 

166 bool prime = false; 

167 while (! prime) { 

168 currentPrime++; 

169 prime = true; 

170 limit = (int) Math . Sqrt (currentPrime) ; 

171 for (int i = 2; i<=limit; i++){ 

172 if ( (currentPrime % i) == 0){ 

173 prime = false; 

174 break; 

175 } 

176 } 

177 } 

178 return currentPrime; 

179 } // end DoublePrime ( ) method 

180 
181 

182 private int GetHashValue (string key){ 

183 int hashValue = ( Math. Abs (key. GetHashCode () ) % _tableSize) ; 

184 return hashValue; 

185 } // end GetHashValue ( ) method 

186 

187 

188 public void DumpContentsToScreen ( ) { 

189 f oreach (List<KeyValuePair> element in _table){ 

190 f oreach (KeyValuePair kvp in element) { 

191 Console .Write (kvp. Value + " "); 

192 } 

193 Console . WriteLine () ; 

194 } 

195 } // end DumpContentsToScreen ( ) method 

196 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 9.2 — the HomeGrownHashtable contains a List<string> object named _keys into which 
incoming key values are insert for future reference, and for the main table, a List<Key ValuePair> array named _table. 
The other fields include _tableSize, _loadFactor, JoadLimit, and _count. The load factor is used to calculate the load 
limit. In HomeGrownHashtable, the load factor is allowed to range between .65 and 1. When items are inserted into 
the hashtable, the calculated load limit is compared to the item count and if necessary, the main table is expanded to 
hold more elements. 

The HomeGrownHashtable class defines the following methods: two constructors — one that does all the heavy 
lifting and a default constructor; Add(), Remove(), GrowTable(), GetHashValue(), DoublePrime(), and DumpCon- 
tentsToScreen(). It also defines a Keys property and an indexer which allows values to be retrieved via their keys 
using familiar array notation, (i.e. Hashtable_Reference[“key”]) 

Let’s step through the operation of the Add() method. The Add() method takes two arguments: a key string and a 
value string. The incoming arguments are checked for null values and if either are null the method throws an Argu- 
mentException. The incoming key is converted to upper case with the String. ToUpperQ method. The method then 
searches the _keys list to see if the key has already been inserted into the hashtable. If so, no duplicate keys are 
allowed and the method throws an ArgumentException. If the key is not in the _keys list, it’s added to the list and the 
_keys list is then sorted. The key is then used to generate a hash value with the help of the GetHashValue() method. A 
new KeyValuePair object is created and added to the list at the _table [hashValue] location. That list is then sorted. 
The _count field is incremented and if necessary, the _table is expanded to hold additional elements by a call to the 
GrowTable() method. 

Let’s now examine the GrowTable() method. As its name implies, the purpose of the GrowTable() method is to 
grow the main hashtable (_table) to accommodate additional elements. The table growth mechanism is triggered in 
the Add() method when the element count (_count) approaches the hashtable ’s calculated load limit. The load limit 
(JoadLimit) is calculated in the body of the constructor: JoadLimit = (int)Math.Ceiling(JableSize * JoadFactor); 
The first order of business in the GrowTable() method is to create a temporary List<Key ValuePair> array named temp 
and copy all the existing elements from Jable to temp. A new array of List<Key ValuePair> elements is created dou- 
ble the size of the existing table rounded up to the nearest prime number. This is done with the help of the DoubleP- 
rime() method. The reason I did this was because in my initial version of this example I used a custom hash function 
which relied on the generation of prime numbers to calculate the hash value of the key. I left the DoublePrime() 
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method in the code so you can experiment with different hash generation techniques, most of which rely on prime 
numbers. (Note: The DoublePrime() method replaces the usual approach of maintaining an array of precalculated 
prime numbers.) 

The GetHashValue() method calculates a hash value based on the key. Since I’m using strings as keys, I decided 
to rely on the GetHashCode() method defined by the String class. This value is then modded (%) with _tableSize to 
yield a value between 0 and _tableSize - 1 . You can experiment with different hash generation formulas by replacing 
key.GetHashCode() with a custom hash generation function. 

The indexer, which starts on line 119, allows values stored within HomeGrownHashtable to be accessed and set 
with familiar array notation using the key. It consists of two parts: the get and set sections. The get section checks 
the key to ensure its not null or the empty string. The key is converted to upper case and its existence is checked in the 
_keys list. If it’s in the list, a hash value is generated and used to find the value’s location within the _table. The Key- 
ValuePair list located at that location must then be searched to find the key. When the key is found, the corresponding 
value is used to set retum_value. 

The set section works similar to the get section except that when the key is located, that KeyValuePair is 
removed and a new one created and added to the KeyValuePair list at that table location. The list is then sorted. 
Example 9.3 offers a MainApp class that demonstrates the use of HomeGrownHashtable. 

9.3 MainApp.es (Demonstrating HomeGrownHashtable) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main (string[ ] args){ 

5 HomeGrownHashtable ht = new HomeGrownHashtable () ; 

6 ht .Add ( "Rick" , "Photographer, writer, publisher, handsome cuss"); 

7 ht . Add ( "Coralie" , "Gorgeous, smart, funny, gal pal"); 

8 ht .Add ( "Kyle" , "Tall, giant of a man! And a recent college graduate!"); 

9 ht .Add ( "Tati" , "Thai hot sauce!") ; 

10 Console .WriteLine (ht[ "Tati"] ); 

11 Console .WriteLine (ht[ "Kyle"] ); 

12 ht[ "Tati"] = "And a great cook, too!"; 

13 ht . DumpContentsToScreen ( ) ; 

14 ht . Remove ( " Tat i " ) ; 

15 ht . DumpContentsToScreen () ; 

16 } // end Main() method 

17 } 

Referring to example 9.3 — an instance of HomeGrownHashtable is created on line 5. Lines 6 through 9 add 
several key/value pairs to hashtable. Lines 10 and 11 demonstrate the use of the indexer to access the values associ- 
ated with the keys “Tati” and “Kyle”. On line 12, the indexer is used to replace the value associated with the key 
“Tati” with a new value. On line 13 the DumpContentsToScreenQ method is called followed by the removal of the 
item referred to by the key “Tati” from the hashtable. The DumpContentsToScreen() method is then called one last 
time. Figure 9-3 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 9-3: Results of Running Example 9.3 
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Quick RevIew 

A hashtable is an array that employs a special operation called a hash function to calculate an object’s location 
within the array. The object being inserted into the table is referred to as the value. A hash function is applied to the 
value’s associated key which results in an integer value that lies somewhere between the first array element (0) and 
the last array element (n-1). 

The HomeGrownHashtable class implements a chained hashtable where each hashtable bucket points to a 
List<Key ValuePair> object into which Key ValuePair objects are inserted. The hashtable’s load limit determines when 
the hashtable should be grown to accommodate additional elements. The load limit is calculated by multiplying the 
table size by the load factor. 

Hashtable collisions can occur when two different keys hash to the same hash value. The chained hash table 
resolves collisions by allowing collisions to occur and storing the Key ValuePair objects in a list at that location which 
must then be searched to find the key/value pair of interest. 


HAshTAbU CIass 


The Hashtable class, located in the System.Collections namespace, stores hashtable elements as DictionaryEntry 
objects. A DictionaryEntry object consists of Key and Value properties and methods inherited from the Sys- 
tem.Object class. 

Unlike my HomeGrownHashtable discussed in the previous section, the Hashtable class doesn’t use chaining to 
resolve collisions. According to Microsoft’s documentation it uses a technique called double hashing. Double hash- 
ing works like this: If a key hashes to a bucket value already occupied by another key, the hash function is altered 
slightly and the key is rehashed. If that bucket location is empty the value is stored there, if it’s occupied, the key must 
again be rehashed until an empty location is found. 

Figure 9-4 shows the UML class diagram for the HashTable inheritance hierarchy. 



IDictionary, ICollection, IEnumerable, 

I Seri al i zable , I Deseri al i zati onCal 1 back , 
ICloneable 


Figure 9-4: Hashtable Class Inheritance Hierarchy 


Referring to figure 9-4 — The Hashtable class implements the IDictionary, ICollection, IEnumerable, ISerializ- 
able, IDeserializableCallback, and ICloneable interfaces. The functionality provided by each of these interfaces is 
discussed in more detail below. 


FuNCTioNAliTy Pnovided by rhc lEuuMERAbU InterFace 

The IEnumerable interface allows the items contained within the Hashtable collection to be iterated over with the 
f oreach statement. Note that each element of a Hashtable collection is a DictionaryEntry object. The code to iterate 
over each element of a Hashtable with a f oreach statement would look something like the following code snippet, 
assuming there exists a reference to a Hashtable object named ht: 

foreach (DictionaryEntry item in ht ) { 

Console . WriteLine (item. Key) ; 

} 
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The code snippet above would print out the value of each key to the console. 

The Hashtable class also provides several properties, two of which are Keys and Values. The Keys property 
returns an ICollection of the Hashtable ’s keys and the Values property returns an ICollection of the Hashtable ’s Val- 
ues. You can use a f oreach statement to step through each of these collections as the following code snippet dem- 
onstrates, assuming that keys are strings: 

f oreach ( string key in ht.KeysH 
Console.WriteLine(key) ; 

} 

In this example, each key in the Keys collection is written to the console. Later, in the Hashtable example pro- 
gram, I’ll show you another way to step through the items in a Hashtable using its indexer. 

Remember — when stepping through a collection with the f oreach statement, you can’t modify the elements. 

Fui\icTioi\iAliTy Pitovided by rhE ICoIIect'ion InterFace 

The ICollection interface declares the GetEnumerator() and CopyToQ methods as well as the IsSynchronized 
and SyncRoot properties. The IsSynchronized and SyncRoot properties are discussed in greater detail in Chapter 14 
— Collections and Threads. 


FuHcrioHAliTy Pnoiided by tUe IDicrioNARy InterFace 

The IDictionary interface declares the Add(), Remove(), and Contains() methods, the indexer (shown as Item in 
the properties list), and the Keys and Values properties. 

FuNcrioNAliry PROvidEd by rhE ISERiAlizAbU ADid IDeserIaUza rioNCAllBAck InterFaces 

The ISerializable and IDeserializationCallback interfaces indicate that the Hashtable class requires custom seri- 
alization over and above simply tagging the class definition with the Serializable attribute. Custom serialization and 
deserialization is discussed in detail in Chapter 17 — Collections and I/O. 

FuNCTioNAliry Pnoiidcd by tUe ICloNEAblc InterFace 

The ICloneable interface makes it possible to make copies of Hashtable objects. 


HAshiAblf Iin Achon 


Example 9.4 demonstrates the use of the Hashtable collection. In this example, the program reads a text file line- 
by-line and stores each line in the Hashtable collection using the line number as the key. The name of the text file 
must be supplied on the command line when the program is executed. 

9.4 HashtableDemo.es 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


using System; 

using System. Collections; 
using System. 10; 
using System. Text; 


7 public class HashtableDemo { 


9 public static void Main (string[ ] args){ 

10 FileStream fs = null; 

11 StreamReader reader = null; 

12 Hashtable ht = new Hashtable (); 

13 try { 

14 fs = new FileStream (args[ 0] , FileMode .Open) ; 

15 reader = new StreamReader ( fs ) ; 

16 

17 int line_count = 1; 

18 string input_line = string . Empty ; 

19 while ( (input_line = reader . ReadLine () ) != null){ 

20 string line_number_string = (line_count++) . ToString ( ) ; 

21 if ( ! ht . Contains (line_number_string) ){ 

22 ht . Add (line_number_string, input_line) ; 
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23 } 

24 } 

25 

2 6 } catch (IndexOutOfRangeException) { 

27 Console . WriteLine ( "Please enter the name of a text file on the command line " + 

28 "when running the program!"); 

29 } catch (Exception e){ 

30 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

31 } finally { 

32 if (fs != null) { 

33 f s . Close ( ) ; 

34 } 

35 if (reader != null){ 

36 reader . Close () ; 

37 } 

38 } 

39 

40 

41 for(int i = 1; i<=ht . Keys . Count ; i++){ 

42 Console .WriteLine ( "Line { 0} : { 1} " , i, ht[ i . ToString ( ) ] ) ; 

43 } 

44 


45 

Console .WriteLine ( 


■*■ * * * 

■*■***■*■ 

'k'k-k-k'k'k-k-k'k'k-k-k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k 

46 

Console . WriteLine ( 

'Line 

{ 0} : 

{ 1} ' 

, 2567, ht[ 2567 . ToString () ] 

47 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'Line 

{ 0} : 

{ 1} ' 

, 193, ht[ 193. ToString ( ) ] ) ; 

48 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'Line 

{ 0} : 

{ U ' 

, 669, ht[ 669 . ToString ()]) ; 

49 

Console . WriteLine ( 

'Line 

{ 0} : 

{ 1} ' 

, 733, ht[ 733 . ToString ()]) ; 


50 

51 } // end Main() method 

52 } // end HashtableDemo class 

Referring to example 9.4 — a FileStream reference named f s is declared on line 10 and initialized to null. On 
line 11a StreamReader reference named reader is declared and also initialized to null. In the body of the try/catch 
block, which begins on line 13, the FileStream object is created using the first command line argument (args[0]). The 
FileStream object is then used to create the StreamReader object on the following line. On line 17, a local variable 
named linecount is declared and initialized to 1. An inputline variable of type string is declared on the fol- 
lowing line and initialized to string.Empty. The while loop on line 19 processes each line of the text file. It first for- 
mulates a line number string (line number string) and checks its existence within the hashtable via the 
Contains() method. If it’s not in the hashtable, the inputline is added using the line number ^string as its 
key. 

The for statement on line 41 steps through each element of the hashtable using its indexer and writing the 
retrieved value to the console. Lines 46 through 49 access individual elements of the hashtable via the indexer. 

The text file used for this example is named Book.txt. It contains the complete text of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, by Marcus Tullius Cicero. It was downloaded from the Project Gutenberg website, (www.gutenberg.net) 

Figure 9-5 shows the results of running this program. Note that figure 9-5 only shows the last few lines of the 
output of 18517 lines of text printed to the console. 



Figure 9-5: Results of Running Example 9.4 
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Dictionary<TKey, TValue> Class 


Quick RevIeu/ 

The Hashtable is a non-generic collection class that stores its item as DictionaryEntry objects. The Hashtable 
class resolves collisions via double hashing, which is a process by which a key is rehashed using a modified hashing 
function until the collision has been resolved by the generation of a unique bucket location. 


DicTioNARy<TKEy, TVaUje> CIass 


The Dictionary<TKey, TValue> class is the strongly-typed, generic version of the non-generic Hashtable class. 
The Dictionary<TKey, TValue> class also differs from the Hashtable class in the way it handles collisions. It uses 
chaining. Like the HomeGrownHashtable presented earlier, values whose keys hash to the same bucket are stored in 
a list, however, unlike the HomeGrownHashtable example, the Dictionary<TKey, TValue> class uses a different 
chain management algorithm which I’m positive is much more efficient than the approach I used. 

Another huge difference between the DictionarycTKey, TValue> class and the Hashtable class is the large num- 
ber of extension methods provided by the System.Linq.Enumerable class that can be used on the Dictionary. 

Figure 9-6 offers a UML class diagram showing the inheritance hierarchy of the Dictionary<TKey, TValue> 
class. 



I DictionarycTKey, TValue>, 

ICol lecti oncKey Val uePai rcTKey, T Val ue», 

I EnumerablecKey Val uePai r<T Key, T Val ue», 
IDictionary, ICollection, IEnumerable, 

I Seri al i zable, I Deserial i zationCal 1 back 


Figure 9-6: Dictionary<TKey, TValue> Class Inheritance Hierarchy 

Referring to figure 9-6 — the Dictionary<TKey, TValue> class implements the IDictionary<TKey, TValue>, 
ICollection<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue», IEnumerable<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue», IDictionary, ICollec- 
tion, IEnumerable, ISerializable, and IDeserializationCallback interfaces. Each of these interfaces is discussed in 
greater detail below. 

FuNCTioNAliTy Pitovided by rbe lEiwMERAble ADid IEi\iuMERAbl£<l{EyVAluEPAiR<TI{Ey, TVaIue» IhterFaces 

The IEnumerable and IEnumerable<Key ValuePair<TKey, TValue» interfaces allow the items within a Dictio- 
nary<TKey, TValue> class to be iterated over with a f oreach statement. Note that each element within a Dictio- 
nary<TKey, TValue> collection is a KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> object. Assuming there was a reference to a 
Dictionary<string, int> object named names_and_ages, you could step through each element of the collection using a 
f oreach statement similar to the following code snippet: 

foreach (KeyValuePair<string, int> entry in names and_ages){ 

Console . WriteLine ("{ 0} is {1} years old!", entry. Key, entry .Value) ; 

} 


FuNcrioNAliTy PROvidsd by tUe ICoIIectIon ADid IColl£CTioi\i<KEyVAluEPAiR<TKEy f TVaIue» InterFaces 

The ICollection and ICollection<Key ValuePair<TKey, TValue» interfaces tag the Dictionary<TKey, TValue> 
class as a collection type. The ICollection interface declares object synchronization properties IsSynchronized and 
SyncRoot, while the ICollection<Key ValuePair<TKey, TValue» interface declares the Add(), Remove(), and Con- 
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tains() methods and the Count property. These interfaces also declare the GetEnumerator() methods required to iterate 
over the collection with a f oreach statement. 

FuHcrioHAliTy Pitovided by rhe IDicrioNARy Ai\id IDicTioNARy<liEyVAluEPAiR<TliEy f TVaIue» Interfaces 

The IDictionary and IDictionary<Key ValuePair<TKey, TValue» interfaces provide the non-generic and generic 
versions of Keys and Values properties, the indexer, and the ContainsKeyO and the TryGetValueO methods. 

FuNcrioNAliry PROvidEd by tUe ISERi\liz\blE ANd IDcsERi\lizATioNCAllb\cl< Interfaces 

The ISerializable and IDeserializationCallback interfaces indicate that the DictionarycTKey, TValue> collection 
requires custom serialization code over and beyond what the Serializable attribute alone provides. 

DicrioNARy<TI{Ey f TVaIue> ExAMplc 

Example 9.5 presents a short program demonstrating the use of the Dictionary<TKey, TValue> collection. 

9.5 DictionaryDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using System. Linq; 

4 

5 public class DictionaryDemo { 

6 

7 public static void Main(){ 

8 Dictionary<string, int> names_and_ages = new Dictionary<string, int>(); 

9 names_and_ages .Add ( "Rick" , 49); 

10 names_and_ages .Add ( "Kyle" , 23); 

11 name s_and_ages .Add ( "Sport" , 39); 

12 names_and_ages . Add ( "Coralie" , 39); 

13 names_and_ages .Add ( "Tati" , 21); 

14 names_and_ages . Add ( "Schmoogle" , 7); 

15 

16 f oreach (KeyValuePair<string, int> entry in names_and_ages) { 

17 Console . WriteLine ("{ 0} is {1} years old!", entry. Key, entry. Value) ; 

18 } 

19 

20 Console . WriteLine ( "The average age is {0:F4}", names_and_ages .Values .Average ()) ; 

21 

22 } // end Main() method 

23 } // end DictionaryDemo class 

Referring to example 9.5 — a Dictionary<string, int> reference named names_ and_ ages is declared and cre- 
ated on line 8. In this case, the keys will be strings and the values will be integers. Lines 9 through 14 add several 
entries into the dictionary. The f oreach statement on line 16 steps through each KeyValuePair entry in the dictio- 
nary and prints the key and value to the console. Line 20 extracts the values from the dictionary via the Values prop- 
erty and calls the extension method Average() to calculate the average age. Figure 9-7 shows the results of running 
this program. 



Figure 9-7: Results of Running Example 9.5 
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Summary 


Quick RevIew 

The Dictionary<TKey, TValue> collection is a strongly-typed version of the Hashtable class that uses chaining 
instead of double hashing to resolve collisions. The DictionarycTKey, TValue> collection stores its items as KeyVal- 
uePair objects. (See System. Collections. Generic. KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> structure.) 


Summary 


A hashtable is an array that employs a special operation called a hash function to calculate an object’s location 
within the array. The object being inserted into the table is referred to as the value. A hash function is applied to the 
value’s associated key which results in an integer value that lies somewhere between the first array element (0) and 
the last array element (n-1). 

The HomeGrownHashtable class implements a chained hashtable where each hashtable bucket points to a 
List<Key ValuePair> object into which Key ValuePair objects are inserted. The hashtable’s load limit determines when 
the hashtable should be grown to accommodate additional elements. The load limit is calculated by multiplying the 
table size by the load factor. 

Hashtable collisions can occur when two different keys hash to the same hash value. The chained hash table 
resolves collisions by allowing collisions to occur and storing the Key ValuePair objects in a list at that location which 
must then be searched to find the key/value pair of interest. 

The Hashtable is a non-generic collection class that stores its item as DictionaryEntry objects. The Hashtable 
class resolves collisions via double hashing, which is a process by which a key is rehashed using a modified hashing 
function until the collision has been resolved by the generation of a unique bucket location. 

The Dictionary<TKey, TValue> collection is a strongly-typed version of the Hashtable class that uses chaining 
instead of double hashing to resolve collisions. The DictionarycTKey, TValue> collection stores its items as Key Val- 
uePair objects. (See System. Collections. Generic. KeyValuePaircTKey, TValue> structure.) 
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Codii\q For CoIIectIons 

IjEAR^iNq ObjECTiVES 

• Embk uscR-dcfiNcd dATA rypES to perform coRREaly in coIIect'ions 

• DeFiNE rllE TERM "NATURAl ORdERiNq" 

• State rllE diffERENCE bETWEEN NATURAl ORdERiNq ANd CUSTOM ORdERiNq 

• Create cIasses ANd structures tIiat can bE usEd iN equaHty comparisons 

• OvERRidE SySTEM.ObjECT.EQUAlsO ANd SySTEM.ObjECT.GETHAsbCodE() METbods 

• iMplEMENT rllE ICOMpARAblE ANd ICOMpARAblE<T> iNTERfACES TO SpECily NATURAl ORdERiNq 

• ImpIement tIie I Comparer ANd IComparer<T> iNTERfACES to create a custom comparer 

• ImpIement tIie IEquataEIe Interface to aIIow objECTS to bE usEd as l<Eys 

• DeFiNE tIie TERM "iMMUTAblE" objECT 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


When creating user-defined data types you must stop for a moment to consider how they will be used in your 
program. If you intend to use them in collections then you must enable them to be used in equality and comparison 
operations. For example, if you intend to sort user-defined objects using the Array.Sort() method, then you must pro- 
vide the ability for one object to be compared with another for the sort operation to work correctly. If you intend to 
use user-defined data types as keys in hashtables, dictionaries, or other keyed collections, then you’ll need to know 
how to get your objects to behave correctly as keys. These topics are the focus of this chapter. 

I’ll start by showing you how to override the Object. Equals() and Object. GetHashCode() methods. I’ll then 
explain why and how to overload the == and != operators. 

Next I’ll talk about comparison operations and show you how to specify natural ordering by implementing the 
IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces. Following this I’ll show you how to create individual comparer 
objects that are used to specify custom ordering by implementing the IComparer and IComparer<T> interfaces. 

I wrap up the chapter by showing you how to create objects that can be used as keys in hashtables, dictionaries, 
and other keyed collections. This includes a discussion of object immutability. 

Upon completing this chapter you’ll have a thorough understanding of how to create user-defined types that 
behave well when used in collections. Now, let’s get going! 


CodiNq For EouAliiy Operations 


Objects of a particular type, when used in non-keyed collections like arrays and lists, must be able to be used in 
equality comparison operations. This section discusses the differences between reference equality, value equality, and 
bitwise equality, and shows you how to override the Object.EqualsQ and Object. GetHashCode() methods. Following 
this I’ll show you how to overload the == and != operators. 


REfERENCE EouAliry vs. VaIue EouAliiy 

Normally, when you compare two reference objects for equality like this... 

ol == o2 

...you are comparing their addresses. In other words, if ol and o2 refer to the same location in memory then they 
must be equal because they refer to the same object. However, it’s not always desirable to use an object’s address as a 
basis for equality. Take strings for example. Two strings of equal value may be different objects as the following code 
snippet suggests: 

String si = "Hello"; 

String s2 = "Hello"; 

The expression (si == s2) will yield true just as si . Equals ( s2 ) will yield true. This is because the 
Equals() method has been overridden and the == operator has been overloaded to perform a value or string content 
comparison, which is what you’d expect when comparing two strings. 

For structures, the default behavior of the Object. EqualsQ method and the == operator is bitwise equality. For the 
most part, bitwise equality means the same thing as value equality, especially in the case of simple value types, (i.e., 
structures like Int32) If, however, the binary representation of the value type is complex, like the Decimal structure, 
then the Object. Equals() method is overridden and the == operator is overloaded to yield the expected value compar- 
ison behavior. For example, given two integer variables: 

int i = 1 ; 
int j = 2 ; 

The expression (i == j ) compares the value of i, which is 1, against the value of j, which is 2. In either case 
you can substitute the == operator with the Equals() method like so: 

i . Equals ( j ) ; 
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Coding for Equality Operations 


OvERRidiNq ObjECT.EQUAls() Al\d ObjECT.GETHAshCodE() 

If the default behavior of the Object.Equals() method is insufficient for your user-defined data types, you’ll need 
to override it and provide a custom implementation. Both the Object. Equals() and Object. GetHashCode() methods 
must be overridden together to ensure correct behavior. The following sections present the rules that should be fol- 
lowed when overriding these methods. 

Rules For OveRRidinq The ObjecT.EouAlsO Merhod 

When overriding the Object.Equals() method, you must ensure that it subscribes to the expected behavior as 
specified in the .NET Framework documentation. Table 10.1 lists the required behavior of an overridden 
Object.EqualsO method. (Note: The overloaded == operator must work the same way!) 


Should be... 

Rule 

Comment 

Reflexive 

x.Equals(x) returns true 

Exception: floating-point types 

Symmetric 

x.Equals(y) returns the same as y.Equals(x) 


Transitive 

(x.Equals(y) && y.Equals(z)) returns true if and only if 
x.Equals(z) returns true 


Consistent 

Successive calls to x.Equals(y) return the same value as 
long as the objects referenced by x and y remain un- 
changed. 



x.Equals(null) returns false 

Or a null reference 


x.Equals(y) returns true if both x and y are NaN 

NaN means Not a Number 


Calls to Object.EqualsO must not throw exceptions. 

No exceptions! 


Override the Object.GetHashCodeQ method. 

If you override the Object.EqualsO 
method. 


Table 10-1: Rules for Overriding Object.EqualsQ method 


Rules For OvERRidinq The Objecr. GerHAshCodeO Merhod 

When you override the Object.Equals() method you should also override the Object.GetHashCode() method to 
ensure proper object behavior. This section presents two approaches to implementing a suitable GetHashCode() 
method. Now, don’t be alarmed when I reference two very good Java books. The techniques used to create a suitable 
hashcode algorithm apply equally to C# as well as Java. 

The GetHashCode() method returns an integer which is referred to as the object’s hash value. The default imple- 
mentation of GetHashCode() found in the Object class will, in most cases, return a unique hash value for each distinct 
object even if they are logically equivalent. In most cases this default behavior is acceptable, however, if you intend 
to use a class of objects as keys to hashtables or other hash-based data structures, then you must override the GetH- 
ashCode() method and obey the general contract as specified in the .NET Framework API documentation. The gen- 
eral contract for the GetHashCode() is given in Table 10-2. 


Check 

Criterion 


The GetHashCode() method must consistently return the same integer when invoked on the same object 
more than once during an execution of a C# or .NET application, provided no information used in Equals() 
comparisons on the object is modified. This integer need not remain constant from one execution of an ap- 
plication to another execution of the same application. 


Table 10-2: The GetHashCodeQ General Contract 
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Check 

Criterion 


The GetHashCode() method must produce the same results when called on two objects if they are equal 
according to the Equals!) method. 


The GetHashCode() method is not required to return distinct integer results for logically unequal objects, 
however, failure to do so may result in degraded hash table performance. 


Table 10-2: The GetHashCodeQ General Contract 


As you can see from Table 10-2 there is a close relationship between the Object. Equals() and Object.GetHash- 
Code() methods. It is recommended that any fields used in the Equals() method comparison be used to calculate an 
object’s hash code. Remember, the primary goal when implementing a GetHashCode() method is to have it return the 
same value consistently for logically equal objects. It would also be nice if the GetHashCode() method returned dis- 
tinct hash code values for logically unequal objects, but according to the general contract this is not a strict require- 
ment. 

Before actually implementing a GetHashCodeQ method, I want to provide you with two hash code generation 
algorithms. These algorithms come from two excellent Java references. (Yes, I meant to say Java.) I have changed the 
text to reflect the .NET method names Object.Equals() and Object.GetHashCode() respectively, and have converted 
Java operations into compatible C# .NET operations. 

Bloch's HasU Code Generation AlqoRirhM 

Joshua Bloch, in his book Effective Java™ Programming Language Guide, provides the following algorithm for 
calculating a hash code: 

1. Start by storing a constant, nonzero value in an int variable called result. (Josh used the value 17) 

2. For each significant field/in your object (each field involved in the Equals() comparison) do the following: 

a. Compute an int hash code c for the field: 

i. If the field is boolean (bool) compute: (f ?0 : 1) 

ii. If the field is a byte, char, short, or int, compute: ( int ) f 

iii. If the field is a long compute: ( unsigned )( f~ ( f >> 32)) 

iv. If the field is a float compute: Convert . ToInt32 ( f ) 

v. If the field is a double compute: Convert . ToInt64 ( f ) , and then hash the 
resulting long according to step 2. a. iii. 

vi. If the field is an object reference and this class’s Equals() method compares the field by recursively 
invoking Equals(), recursively invoke GetHashCode() on the field. If a more complex comparison 
is required, compute a “canonical representation” for this field and invoke GetHashCode() on the 
canonical representation. If the value of the field is null, return 0. 

vii. If the field is an array, treat it as if each element were a separate field. That is, compute a hash 
code for each significant element by applying these rules recursively, and combine these values 
in step 2.b 

b. Combine the hash code c computed in step a into result as follows: 

result = 37*result + c; 

3. Return result. 

4. If equal object instances do not have equal hash codes fix the problem! 

AsUmore's HAsh CodE Generation AlqoRirhM 

Derek Ashmore, in his book The J2EE Architect’s Handbook: How To Be A Successful Technical Architect For 
J2EE Applications , recommends the following simplified hash code algorithm: 

1 . Concatenate the required fields (those involved in the Equals!) comparison) into a string. 

2. Call the GetHashCodeQ method on that string. 

3. Return the resulting hash code value. 
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An ExampIe: TIhe Person CIass 


I’ll use a class named Person to demonstrate how to override the Object.Equals() and Object. GetHashCode() 
methods. Example 10.1 lists the code for the Person class. 

10.1 Person.cs ( Overridden Equals() and GetHashCode() Methods) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Person { 

4 

5 //enumeration 

6 public enum Sex { MALE, FEMALE} ; 

7 


8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 


// private instance fields 


private String 
private String 
private String 
private Sex 
private DateTime 
private Guid _dna; 


_f irstName; 
_middleName ; 
JLastName; 
_gender ; 
_birthday; 


public Person (){} 


public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA - dna; 


public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA = Guid.NewGuid () ; 


public Person (Person p){ 
FirstName = p. FirstName; 
MiddleName = p .MiddleName ; 
LastName = p. LastName; 
Gender = p. Gender; 

Birthday = p. Birthday; 

DNA = p . DNA; 

} 


// public properties 
public String FirstName { 
get { return _f irstName; } 
set { _firstName = value; } 


public String MiddleName { 
get { return _middleName; } 
set { _middleName = value; } 

} 


public String LastName { 
get { return _lastName; } 
set { _lastName - value; } 

} 


public Sex Gender { 

get { return _gender; } 
set { _gender = value; } 

} 


68 public DateTime Birthday { 

69 get { return _birthday; } 

70 set { _birthday = value; } 

71 } 

72 

73 public Guid DNA { 

74 get { return _dna; } 
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75 set { _dna = value; } 

76 } 

77 

78 public int Age { 

79 get { 

80 int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 

81 int adjustment =0; 

82 if (DateTime . Now .Month < _birthday .Month) { 

83 adjustment = 1; 

84 } else if ( (DateTime . Now .Month == _birthday .Month) && (DateTime . Now . Day < _birthday . Day) ) { 

85 adjustment = 1; 

86 } 

87 return years - adjustment; 

88 } 

89 } 

90 

91 public String FullName { 

92 get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

93 } 

94 

95 public String FullNameAndAge { 

96 get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

97 } 

98 

99 public override String ToString(){ 

100 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

101 } 

102 

103 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

104 if (o == null) return false; 

105 if (typeof (Person) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

106 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

107 } 

108 

109 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

110 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

111 } 

112 

113 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 10. 1 — the Person class defines the usual fields you’d expect for a data type of this nature. 
I’ve also added a field called _dna of type Guid (Globally Unique Identifier). (I know, I’m being cheeky here calling 
the held _dna. In real life, the name of this held might be _id which would map to the primary key column of a rela- 
tional database table where state values of person objects are persisted.) I’ve added the _dna held with its correspond- 
ing Guid type to make it easier to make Person objects unique. 

The overridden Object.ToStringO method is dehned on line 99. It returns a concatenation of the FullName, Gen- 
der, Age, and DNA properties. (The Age property is an example of a calculated read-only property.) The overridden 
Object.Equals() method starts on line 103. It relies on the ToStringO method to compare different person objects for 
value equality. The GetHashCode() method simply calls the GetHashCode() method on the string generated by the 
Person object’s ToStringO method. 

Example 10.2 gives the code for a short application that creates a few Person objects and tests the 
Object. Equals() method, validating its conformance to the rules laid out in table 10-1. 

10.2 MainApp.es (Demonstrating Overridden Equals() & GetHashCode() Methods) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 Person pi = new Person ( "Rick" , "Warren", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

6 new DateTime (1961 , 2, 3), Guid.NewGuid () ) ; 

7 Console .WriteLine ("pi .Equals (pi) : {0}", pi . Equals (pi )) ; 

8 Console .WriteLine ("pi .Equals (string) : {0}", pi .Equals ("Hello! ")) ; 

9 Person p2 = new Person ( "Steve" , "Jacob", "Hester", Person . Sex .MALE, 

10 new DateTime (1972, 1, 1), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

11 Console .WriteLine ("pi .Equals (p2) : {0}", pi . Equals (p2 )) ; 

12 Console .WriteLine ("p2 .Equals (pi) : {0}", p2 . Equals (pi )) ; 

13 Console .WriteLine ( "pi . GetHashCode ( ) = {0}", pi . GetHashCode ()) ; 

14 Console .WriteLine ("p2 .GetHashCode () = {0}", p2 . GetHashCode ()) ; 

15 } 

16 } 

Referring to example 10.2 — On line 5 a Person reference named pi is created and initialized. The 
Object.Equals() method is then called using the reference pi as an argument. This of course should return true. Next, 
pi is compared with a string object, which should return false. On line 9 a second Person reference named p2 is 
declared and initialized and it’s compared with pi. Both tests should return false. Following this, the GetHashCodeQ 
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method is called on each reference. The values returned by these last two method calls will yield different values 
when you run this program on your computer. Figure 10-1 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 10-1: Results of Running Example 10.2 


OvERloAdiiNq tIhe == anc! != Operators 

Although not strictly required to be overloaded for the purposes of collections, the == and != operators can be 
overloaded with little effort because they can simply use the overridden Object.Equals() method in their implementa- 
tion. (Low hanging fruit!) Example 10.3 gives the modified Person class with the overloaded == and != operators. 

10.3 Person.cs ( Overloaded == and /= Operators) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Person { 

4 

5 //enumeration 

6 public enum Sex { MALE, FEMALE} ; 

7 

8 // private instance fields 

9 private String _firstName; 

10 private String _middleName; 

11 private String _lastName; 

12 private Sex _gender; 

13 private DateTime _birthday; 

14 private Guid _dna; 

15 

16 

17 

18 public Person (){} 

19 

20 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

21 Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

22 FirstName — firstName; 

23 MiddleName = middleName; 

24 LastName — lastName; 

25 Gender = gender; 

26 Birthday = birthday; 

27 DNA = dna; 

28 } 

29 

30 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

31 Sex gender, DateTime birthday)! 

32 FirstName = firstName; 

33 MiddleName = middleName; 

34 LastName = lastName; 

35 Gender = gender; 

36 Birthday = birthday; 

37 DNA = Guid.NewGuid () ; 

38 } 

39 

40 public Person (Person p){ 

41 FirstName = p. FirstName; 

42 MiddleName = p .MiddleName ; 

43 LastName = p. LastName ; 

44 Gender = p. Gender; 

45 Birthday = p. Birthday ; 

46 DNA = p . DNA; 

47 } 

48 

49 // public properties 

50 public String FirstName { 
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51 get { return _firstName; } 

52 set { _firstName = value; } 

53 } 

54 

55 public String MiddleName { 

56 get { return _middleName; } 

57 set { _middleName = value; } 

58 } 

59 

60 public String LastName { 

61 get { return _lastName; } 

62 set { _lastName = value; } 

63 } 

64 

65 public Sex Gender { 

66 get { return _gender; } 

67 set { _gender = value; } 

68 } 

69 

70 public DateTime Birthday { 

71 get { return _birthday; } 

72 set { _birthday = value; } 

73 } 

74 

75 public Guid DNA { 

76 get { return _dna; } 

77 set { _dna = value; } 

78 } 

79 

80 public int Age { 

81 get { 

82 int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 

83 int adjustment =0; 

84 if (DateTime .Now. Month < _birthday .Month) { 

85 adjustment = 1; 

86 } else if ( (DateTime .Now. Month = _birthday .Month) && (DateTime . Now . Day < _birthday . Day) ) { 

87 adjustment = 1; 

88 } 

89 return years - adjustment; 

90 } 

91 } 

92 

93 public String FullName { 

94 get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

95 } 

96 

97 public String FullNameAndAge { 

98 get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

99 } 

100 

101 public override String ToString(){ 

102 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

103 } 

104 

105 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

106 if (o == null) return false; 

107 if (typeof (Person) != o.GetType()) return false; 

108 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

109 } 

110 

111 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

112 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

113 } 

114 

115 public static bool operator == (Person lhs. Person rhs){ 

116 return lhs . Equals (rhs ) ; 

117 } 

118 

119 public static bool operator != (Person lhs. Person rhs){ 

120 return ! (lhs .Equals (rhs) ) ; 

121 } 

122 

123 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 10.3 — the == operator is overloaded on line 115. Note that it’s a static method and that it 
defines two method parameters of type Person named lhs (left hand side) and rhs (right hand side). It simply calls the 
overridden Object.Equals() method to make the equality check. It can do this because the rules for overloading the == 
operator are the same as the rules for overriding the Object.Equals() method, so each must exhibit the same behavior. 
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The != operator is defined on line 119. It too relies on the overridden Object.Equals() method in its implementa- 
tion. Note that it simply negates the result of comparing the lhs with the rhs with the Equals() method. 

Example 10.4 demonstrates the use of the overloaded == and != operators. 

10.4 MainApp.es (Demonstrating Overloaded == and != Operators ) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 Person pi = new Person ( "Rick" , "Warren", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

6 new DateTime (1961, 2, 3), Guid.NewGuid () ) ; 

7 Console .WriteLine ("pi .Equals (pi) : {0}", pi . Equals (pi )) ; 

8 Console .WriteLine ("pi .Equals (string) : {0}", pi . Equals ( "Hello !")) ; 

9 Person p2 = new Person ( "Steve" , "Jacob", "Hester", Person . Sex .MALE, 

10 new DateTime (1972, 1, 1), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 


11 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'pi .Equals (p2) : 

{ 0} 

, 

pi .Equals (p2) ) ; 

12 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'p2 .Equals (pi) : 

{ 0} 

, 

p2 . Equals (pi ) ) ; 

13 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'pi . GetHashCode ( 

= ( 

0} 

", pi . GetHashCode ( ) 

14 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'p2 .GetHashCode ( 

= { 

0} 

", p2 . GetHashCode ( ) 

15 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'pi == pi : 

{ 0} " 

Pi 

== 

pl) ; 

16 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'Pi == P2 : 

{ 0} ’’ 

Pi 

== 

p2) ; 

17 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'pi ! - pi : 

{ 0} " 

Pi 

! = 

pi) ; 

18 

Console .WriteLine ( 

'pi ! — p2 : 

{ 0} ’’ 

Pi 

! = 

p2) ; 


19 } 

20 } 

Referring to example 10.4 — the tests of the == and != operators have been added to the previous MainApp 
example. On line 15 the reference pi is compared with itself using the == operator and again on line 17 using the != 
operator. These comparisons result in the compiler warnings shown in figure 10-2. You can safely ignore them here 
for the sake of testing. Figure 10-3 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 10-2: Compiler Warning Generated when Compiling Examples 10.3 and 10.4 



Figure 10-3: Results of Running Example 10.4 


Quick REviEW 

The first step in getting your user-defined types to behave well in collections is to override the Object.Equals() 
and Object. GetHashCode() methods. Make sure you adhere to the Object. Equals() method behavior rules. You can 
optionally overload the == and != methods as their behavior can be easily implemented in terms of the 
Object.Equals() method. 

The overridden Object. GetHashCode() method can be easily implemented by calling the GetHashCode() method 
on the string returned by the object’s overridden ToStringQ method. 
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If you intend to insert user-defined objects into a collection and sort them you’ll need to define how, exactly, one 
object is to be compared with another in terms of being less than, equal to, or greater than another object. You do this 
by implementing either the IComparable or the IComparable<T> interfaces, or both if you plan to use user-defined 
objects in both non-generic and generic collections. In this section I explain the concept of natural ordering and show 
you how to implement each of these interfaces. 


NaturaI ORdERiNq 

When you implement the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces in a class or structure you are specifying 
what is referred to as a natural ordering for that particular type. It’s called natural ordering because you have 
instructed the type how to behave when compared with other objects of the same (or different) type. 

Take integers for example. If you examine the .NET documentation for the Int32 structure you’ll see that it 
implements both the IComparable and IComparable<T> (as IComparable<int>) interfaces. This allows integers to be 
compared with other integers when sorted with the Sort() method defined by the Array class and other collections that 
allow elements to be sorted. 


ICoMpARAblc AN<J ICoiYipARAbl£<T> INTERFACES 

The IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces each declare one method named CompareTo(object other) that 
returns an integer, the value of which must reflect the results of the comparison as listed in the rules shown in table 
10-3. 


Return Value 

Returned When... 

Less than Zero (-1) 

This object is less than the other parameter 

Zero (0) 

This object is equal to the other parameter 

Greater than Zero (1) 

This object is greater than the other parameter, or, the 
other parameter is null 


Table 10-3: Rules For Implementing IComparable.CompareTo() Method 


Referring to table 10-3 — as the rules state, if the object (represented by the this reference) is less than the 
other parameter, the CompareTo() method returns some value less than 0. (The value -1 is fine.) If both objects 
being compared are equal it returns 0, and if the other object is greater or null it returns a positive number. (1 is 
fine.) Example 10.5 shows how the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces can be implemented in the Person 
class. 

10.5 Person.cs ( Implementing IComparable and IComparable<T> Interfaces) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Person : IComparable, IComparable<Person> { 

4 


5 

/ /enumeration 


6 

7 

public enum Sex { 

MALE , FEMALE} 

l 

8 

// private instance fields 

9 

private String 

firstName; 

10 

private String 

middleName; 

11 

private String 

lastName; 

12 

private Sex 

gender; 

13 

private DateTime 

birthday; 

14 

private Guid dna; 

15 



16 



17 



18 

public Person (){} 


19 
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20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 


public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA - dna; 


public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA = Guid.NewGuid () ; 


public Person (Person p){ 
FirstName = p. FirstName; 
MiddleName = p .MiddleName; 
LastName = p. LastName; 
Gender = p. Gender; 

Birthday = p. Birthday; 

DNA = p . DNA; 


// public properties 
public String FirstName { 
get { return _firstName; } 
set { _firstName = value; } 


public String MiddleName { 
get { return _middleName; } 
set { _middleName = value; } 

} 


public String LastName { 
get { return _lastName; } 
set { _lastName = value; } 

} 


public Sex Gender { 

get { return _gender; } 
set { _gender = value; } 

} 


public DateTime Birthday { 
get { return _birthday; } 
set { _birthday = value; } 

} 


public Guid DNA { 

get { return _dna; } 
set { _dna = value; } 

} 


public int Age { 
get { 

int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 
int adjustment = 0; 

if (DateTime . Now .Month < _birthday .Month) { 
adjustment = 1; 

} else if ( (DateTime .Now. Month == _birthday .Month) && (DateTime . Now . Day < _birthday . Day) ) { 
adjustment = 1; 

} 

return years - adjustment; 



public String FullName { 

get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

} 

public String FullNameAndAge { 

get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

} 
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101 protected String SortableName { 

102 get { return LastName + FirstName + MiddleName; } 

103 } 

104 

105 public override String ToString(){ 

106 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

107 } 

108 

109 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

110 if (o == null) return false; 

111 if (typeof (Person) != o.GetType()) return false; 

112 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

113 } 

114 

115 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

116 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

117 } 

118 

119 public static bool operator == (Person lhs. Person rhs){ 

120 return lhs . Equals (rhs ) ; 

121 } 

122 

123 public static bool operator != (Person lhs. Person rhs){ 

124 return ! (lhs .Equals (rhs) ) ; 

125 } 

126 

127 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

128 if ( (obj -= null) || (typeof (Person) != obj . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

129 throw new ArgumentException ( "Obj ect is not a Person!"); 

130 } 

131 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (( (Person) obj ) .SortableName); 

132 } 

133 

134 public int CompareTo (Person p){ 

135 if (p == null) { 

136 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot compare null objects!"); 

137 } 

138 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (p . SortableName) ; 

139 } 

140 

141 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 10.5 — on line 3 the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces are listed as being 
implemented by the Person class. Note how the IComparable<T> interface actually reads IComparable<Perso72>. 
The non-generic CompareTo() method begins on line 127. This version of the method corresponds with the ICompa- 
rable interface. It takes an object argument and must test it to see if it’s the proper type. If it’s not, or it’s null , it throws 
an ArgumentException. 

The CompareTo() method on line 134 corresponds to the IComparable<Person> interface. Note that since the 
type of parameter has been specified, it’s no longer necessary to explicitly test the incoming object for type conform- 
ance, as this is handled by the compiler. 

Also important to note here is how I’ve defined natural ordering for Person objects. I’ve chosen to order Person 
object’s by last names, first names, and middle names. To help in this effort I have added another property to the Per- 
son class named SortableName which concatenates the name fields together for proper sorting. 

Example 10.6 demonstrates how an array of Person objects can now be sorted by name. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


using System; 


10.6 MainApp.es ( Sorting and Array of Person Objects with Natural Ordering ) 


public class MainApp { 

public static void Main ( 
Person pi = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p2 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p3 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p4 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p5 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p6 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 


Rick", "Warren", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

(1961, 2, 3), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Steve", "Jacob", "Hester", Person . Sex .MALE, 

(1972, 1, 1), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Coralie", "Sylvia", "Miller", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 
(1959, 8, 8), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Katherine", "Sport", "Reid", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 
(1970, 5, 6), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Kathleen", "KayakKat", "McMamee", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 
(1983, 2, 3), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Kyle", "Victor", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

(1986, 10, 15), Guid.NewGuid ()); 


Personf ] people_array = new Person[ 6] ; 
people_array[ 0] - pi; 
people_array[ 1] = p2; 
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21 people_array[ 2] = p3; 

22 people_array[ 3] = p4; 

23 people_array[ 4] = p5; 

24 people_array[ 5] = p6; 

25 

26 Console . WriteLine ( " Before Sorting "); 

27 

28 foreach (Person p in people_array) { 

29 Console . WriteLine (p . LastName + + p . FirstName) ; 

30 } 

31 

32 Array . Sort (people_array) ; 

33 

34 Console. WriteLine (" After Sorting "); 

35 

36 foreach (Person p in people_array) { 

37 Console . WriteLine (p . LastName + " + p . FirstName) ; 

38 } 

39 } 

40 } 

Referring to example 10.6 — the six Person objects created on lines 5 through 16 are used to initialize the six 
elements of the people_array on lines 19 through 24. The foreach statement on line 28 prints out the contents of 
the array to the console before sorting. The foreach statement on line 36 does the same after the array has been 
sorted. The Array.Sort() method called on line 32 expects the elements in the array passed to it as an argument to 
implement IComparable. If one or more elements in the array fail to implement IComparable, the Sort() method will 
throw an InvalidOperationException. Figure 10-4 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 10-4: Results of Running Example 10.6 


Custom ORdERii\q: CRE/vriiNQ Separate Comparer ObjECTS 

As you learned in the preceding section, to specify a natural ordering for your user-defined types you must imple- 
ment the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces. If you want to order objects in a different way, you can create 
custom comparers by implementing the IComparer and IComparer<T> interfaces. 

I Comparer an<J IComparer<T> InterFaces 

The IComparer and IComparer<T> interfaces both declare one method named Compare(). In the case of ICom- 
parer the method signature is int Comparef object x, object y) and for IComparer<T> it’s int CompareiT x, T y). The 
rules for implementing the Compare() methods are the same ones used to implement the CompareTo() methods dis- 
cussed in the previous section. 

These methods are easy to implement. In most cases, custom ordering boils down to one particular field within 
the user-defined type. For example, if you want to provide a custom ordering of Person objects by age, you would 
simply be comparing two integers: one person object’s age against another’s. And since all the built-in .NET types 
already implement the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces, you can implement the Compared method in 
terms of each object’s CompareToO method. 
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An ExAMple: PersonAqeComparer 

Example 10.7 gives the code for a class named PersonAgeComparer. The PersonAgeComparer class implements 
both the IComparer and IComparer<T> interfaces. 

10.7 PersonAgeComparer.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class PersonAgeComparer : IComparer, IComparer<Person> { 

6 

7 public int Compare (obj ect x, object y){ 

8 if ( (x == null) || (y == null) | | (typeof (Person) != x.GetTypeO) 

9 || (typeof (Person) != y . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

10 throw new ArgumentException ( "Both objects must be of type Person!"); 

11 } 

12 

13 return ( (Person) x) .Age . CompareTo (( (Person) y) .Age) ; 

14 } 

15 

16 public int Compare (Person x. Person y){ 

17 if ( (x == null) || (y == null)){ 

18 throw new ArgumentException ( "Both objects must be of type Person!"); 

19 } 

20 

21 return x .Age . CompareTo (y .Age) ; 

22 } 

23 

24 } 

Referring to example 10.7 — the non-generic Compare!) method starts on line 7. The if statement on line 8 
checks to ensure incoming arguments are valid Person objects. If the arguments fail this test the method throws an 
ArgumentException. Line 13 contains the meat of the method: It casts each parameter to type Person and calls the 
CompareTo!) method via the x parameter passing the y parameter as an argument. Done! 

The generic version of the Compare!) method on line 16 safely skips the type testing part of the if statement 
since the method parameters already specify the type. If the arguments are null it throws an ArgumentException, oth- 
erwise, the comparison of the x parameter with the y parameter proceeds without the casting as was necessary in the 
non-generic version of the Compare!) method. 

Example 10.8 demonstrates the use of the PersonAgeComparer class. 

10.8 MainApp.es ( Demonstrating Custom Ordering with PersonAgeComparer ) 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


using System; 


public class MainApp { 

public static void Main ( 
Person pi = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p2 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p3 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p4 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p5 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 
Person p6 = new Person (" 
new DateTime 


Rick", "Warren", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

(1961, 2, 3), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Steve", "Jacob", "Hester", Person . Sex .MALE, 

(1972, 1, 1), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Coralie", "Sylvia", "Miller", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 
(1974, 8, 8), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Katherine", "Sport", "Reid", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 
(1970, 5, 6), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Kathleen", "KayakKat", "McMamee", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 
(1983, 2, 3), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Kyle", "Victor", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

(1986, 10, 15), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 


Person[ ] people_array = new Person[ 6] ; 


people_array[ 0] 
people_array[ 1] 
people_array[ 2] 
people_array[ 3] 
people_array[ 4] 
people_array[ 5] 


pi; 

p2; 

p3; 
p4 ; 
p5; 

p6; 


Console . WriteLine ( "- 


Before Sorting 


foreach (Person p in people_array) { 
Console . WriteLine (p . FullNameAndAge) ; 


Array . Sort (people_array, new PersonAgeComparer () ) 
Console . WriteLine ( " After Sorting 


-") ; 
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37 foreach (Person p in people_array) { 

38 Console . WriteLine (p . FullNameAndAge) ; 

39 } 

40 } 

41 } 

Referring to example 10.8 — note on line 33 that a PersonAgeComparer object is passed as the second argument 
to the Array.Sort() method. If a custom comparer object is supplied to the Array.Sort() method, as is done here, it 
orders the elements in the array according to the custom comparer. The result in this case is that the elements are 
sorted by age vs. last, first, and middle names. Figure 10-5 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 10-5: Results of Running Example 10.8 


Quick REviEW 

Implement both the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces to specify a natural ordering for user-defined 
types. Implement the IComparer and lComparer<T> interfaces to create a custom comparer. Custom comparers are 
used to specify a custom ordering. You can create as many custom comparers as required. 

It’s a good idea to always implement both the generic and non-generic versions of these interfaces. Doing so 
ensures your user-defined types will be sortable in generic and non-generic collections. 


UsiNq ObjECTS as Keys 


In keyed collections, objects are inserted into the collection in key/value pairs. Object’s used as keys must obey 
certain rules. This section explains those rules and demonstrates how to create a type suitable for the creation of key 
objects. 


RuIes For ObjECTS UsecI As l<Eys 

Objects inserted into keyed collections are located within those collections via an operation performed upon their 
associated key. In chapter 9 you learned about the Hashtable and Dictionary<T Key, T Value> collections. In these 
collections, the value’s location with the hash table is determined by applying a hash function to the key. Before an 
object can be used as a key it must adhere to a few rules as listed in table 10-4. 


Rule 

Comment 

Key must be immutable 

Objects used as keys must not change value while they are being used as keys. 
Object’s whose state value cannot be changed after they are created are called 
immutable objects. Strings are immutable objects, which is why they can be 
safely used as keys. 


Table 10-4: Rules For Creating Key Classes 
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Rule 

Comment 

Implement the IEquatable<T> interface 

The IEquatable<T> interface is used by generic collections to test keys for 
equality. It defines one method named Equals(). 

Override the Object.Equals() method 

Key objects need to be compared with each other for equality. If you implement 
IEquatable<T> you should also override the Object.Equals() method for consis- 
tency. 

Override the Object.GetHashCode() meth- 
od 

Key objects, especially when used as keys in Hashtable and Dictionary<T Key, 
T Value> collections, must override the GetHashCode() method. You must also 
override this method if you override Object.Equals() to ensure consistent equal- 
ity behavior. 

Implement IComparable and ICompara- 
ble<T> interfaces 

If you’re going to use the keys in sorted collections, the key objects must be 
sortable. If you don't implement these interfaces you can specify custom order- 
ing by providing a custom comparer object. 


Table 10-4: Rules For Creating Key Classes 


ObjECT iMMUTAbiliTy 

An immutable object is one whose state cannot be changed after it has been created. Strings are an example of 
immutable objects. One simple way to create an immutable type is to make the fields readonly and supply readonly 
properties. Object state values are set only through constructor methods. Care must also be taken not to return refer- 
ences to contained objects. Example 10.9 demonstrates this strategy. 

10.9 MyImmutableType.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MylmmutableType { 

4 private readonly string _stringVal; 

5 private readonly int _intVal; 

6 

7 public MylmmutableType (string s, int i){ 

8 _stringVal = s; 

9 _intVal = i; 

10 } 

11 

12 public string StringValue { 

13 get { return string. Copy (_stringVal) ; } 

14 } 

15 

16 public int IntVal { 

17 get { return _intVal; } 

18 } 

19 

20 public override string ToString(){ 

21 return _stringVal + " " + _intVal; 

22 } 

23 } 

Referring to example 10.9 — the MylmmutableType class contains two readonly fields: one of type string named 
_stringVal and one of type int named _intVal. The constructor supplies the only way to set these field values. The 
StringValue and IntValue properties are readonly properties, (i.e., they only supply get operations) Note how the 
StringValue property returns a copy of the _stringVal field. Example 10.10 shows the MylmmutableType class in 
action, although there’s not much going on! 

10.10 MainApp.es (Demonstrating MylmmutableType) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 MylmmutableType mit = new MylmmutableType ( "An immutable type's state cannot be changed.", 49); 

6 Console .WriteLine (mit) ; 

7 } 

8 } // end Main 

Figure 10-6 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 10-6: Results of Running Example 10.10 


ExampIe: PersonKey CIass 

Example 10.11 gives an extended key class example in the form of the PersonKey class. The PersonKey class 
implements most of the rules listed in table 10-4. Note that if I wanted to use this key class in sorting operations I 
would need to implement the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces. 

10.11 PersonKey.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class PersonKey : IEquatable<String> { 

4 

5 private readonly string _keyString = String . Empty; 

6 

7 public PersonKey (string s){ 

8 _keyString = s; 

9 } 

10 

11 public bool Equals (string other){ 

12 return _keyString . Equals (other ) ; 

13 } 

14 

15 public override string ToString(){ 

16 return String . Copy (_keyString) ; 

17 } 

18 

19 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

20 if (o == null) return false; 

21 if (typeof (string) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

22 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

23 } 

24 

25 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

26 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

27 } 

28 

29 } 

Referring to example 10.11 — the PersonKey class implements the IEquatable<T> interface (as IEquat- 
able<string>). It also overrides the Object.ToStringO, Object.Equals() and Object. GetHashCode() methods. It’s also 
immutable, as the only way to set the _keyString field value is via the constructor. 

Example 10.12 gives a modified version of the Person class that contains a new Key property of type PersonKey. 

10.12 Person.cs ( With Key Property ) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Person : IComparable, IComparable<Person> { 

4 

5 //enumeration 

6 public enum Sex { MALE, FEMALE} ; 

7 

8 

9 // private instance fields 

10 private String _firstName; 

11 private String _middleName; 

12 private String _lastName; 

13 private Sex _gender; 

14 private DateTime _birthday; 

15 private Guid _dna; 

16 

17 

18 

19 public Person (){} 

20 

21 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 
101 
102 


Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 
FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA - dna; 


public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

FirstName — firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA = Guid.NewGuid () ; 


public Person (Person p){ 
FirstName = p. FirstName; 
MiddleName = p .MiddleName; 
LastName = p. LastName; 
Gender = p. Gender; 

Birthday = p. Birthday; 

DNA = p . DNA; 


// public properties 
public String FirstName { 
get { return _firstName; } 
set { _firstName = value; } 


public String MiddleName { 
get { return _middleName; } 
set { _middleName = value; } 

} 


public String LastName { 
get { return _lastName; } 
set { _lastName = value; } 

} 


public Sex Gender { 

get { return _gender; } 
set { _gender = value; } 

} 


public DateTime Birthday { 
get { return _birthday; } 
set { _birthday = value; } 

} 


public Guid DNA { 

get { return _dna; } 
set { _dna = value; } 

} 


public int Age { 
get { 

int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 
int adjustment = 0; 

if (DateTime . Now .Month < _birthday .Month) { 
adjustment = 1; 

} else if ( (DateTime .Now. Month == _birthday .Month) && (DateTime .Now. Day 
adjustment = 1; 

} 

return years - adjustment; 

} 


public String FullName { 

get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

} 


public String FullNameAndAge { 

get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

} 


protected String SortableName { 
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103 get { return LastName + FirstName + MiddleName; } 

104 } 

105 

106 public PersonKey Key { 

107 get { return new PersonKey (this . ToString ()) ; } 

108 } 

109 

110 public override String ToString (){ 

111 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

112 } 

113 

114 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

115 if (o == null) return false; 

116 if (typeof (Person) ! = o.GetTypeO) return false; 

117 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

118 } 

119 

120 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

121 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

122 } 

123 

124 public static bool operator —(Person lhs. Person rhs){ 

125 return lhs . Equals (rhs ) ; 

126 } 

127 

128 public static bool operator != (Person lhs. Person rhs){ 

129 return ! (lhs .Equals (rhs) ) ; 

130 } 

131 

132 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

133 if ( (obj = null) | | (typeof (Person) != obj . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

134 throw new ArgumentException ( "Obj ect is not a Person!"); 

135 } 

136 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (( (Person) obj ) . SortableName) ; 

137 } 

138 

139 public int CompareTo (Person p){ 

140 if (p == null) { 

141 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot compare null objects!"); 

142 } 

143 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (p . SortableName) ; 

144 } 

145 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 10.12 — the Key property is defined on line 106. Note that a new instance of PersonKey is 
returned each time the Key property is accessed. Example 10.13 demonstrates how Person objects can be inserted 
into a Dictionary<T Key, T Value> collection with the help of the PersonKey key class. 

10.13 MainApp.es (Demonstrating the use of PersonKey Property with a Dictionary ) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 

5 public class MainApp { 

6 public static void Main(){ 


7 

Person 

Pi 

= new 

Person ( "Rick" , 

"Warren", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

8 



new 

DateTime (1961, 

2, 

3), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

9 

Person 

P2 

- new 

Person ("Steve", 

" 

Jacob", "Hester", Person . Sex .MALE, 

10 



new 

DateTime (1972, 

1, 

1), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

11 

Person 

P3 

- new 

Person ("Coralie", 

"Sylvia", "Miller", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 

12 



new 

DateTime (1974, 

8, 

8), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

13 

Person 

p4 

- new 

Person ( "Katherine 

", "Sport", "Reid", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 

14 



new 

DateTime (1970, 

5, 

6), Guid.NewGuid () ) ; 

15 

Person 

p5 

= new 

Person ("Kathleen" 

, "KayakKat", "McMamee", Person . Sex . FEMALE 

16 



new 

DateTime (1983, 

2, 

3), Guid.NewGuid () ) ; 

17 

Person 

p6 

- new 

Person ( "Kyle" , 

"Victor", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

18 



new 

DateTime (1986, 

10 

, 15), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 


19 

20 Dictionary<PersonKey, Person> directory = new Dictionary<PersonKey, Person>(); 

21 directory .Add (pi . Key, pi); 

22 directory .Add (p2 . Key, p2) ; 

23 directory .Add (p3 .Key, p3) ; 

24 directory .Add (p4 .Key, p4) ; 

25 directory .Add (p5 . Key, p5) ; 

26 directory .Add (p6 . Key, p6) ; 

27 

28 f oreach (KeyValuePair<PersonKey, Person> kvp in directory) { 

29 Console. WriteLine ("Key: {0} Value: {1}", kvp. Key, kvp .Value . FullName) ; 

30 } 

31 } 

32 } 
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Referring to example 10.13 — each of the six person objects created on lines 7 through 18 are inserted into the 
dictionary using their Key properties. The f oreach statement on line 28 iterates over the dictionary collection and 
writes the value of each key and its associated value to the console. 


' Projects 


jJBJxJ 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_10\PersonKey>MainApp 

Key: Rick Warren Miller MALE 49 6cb3e4f c-e546-4062-985e-0a6232341adb Ualue: Rick Warren Miller 
Steve Jacob Hester MALE 38 7ca585df-64c6-4a8c-84ec-180f a50e9794 Ualue: Steve Jacob Hester 
Coralie Sylvia Miller FEMALE 35 19209628-d756-4e8e-ba60-2d8cf c82da51 Ualue: Coralie Sylvia Miller 
Katherine Sport Reid FEMALE 40 46f 5d6a2-765e-4396-b4c8-b04ccba66196 Ualue: Katherine Sport Reid 
Kathleen KayakKat McManee FEMALE 27 6d4137b6-181c-42a3-9824-6d3c4eebf cc6 Ualue: Kathleen KayakKat McMamee 
Kyle Uictor Miller MALE 23 d688994e-f 62b-43f 7-b088-187d98da9f 2f Ualue: Kyle Uictor Miller 


Key: 

Key: 

Key: 

Key: 

Key: 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter J.0\PersonKey> 



Figure 10-7: Results of Running Example 10.12 


Quick REviEw 


If an object is to be used as a key in a collection it must be immutable while it is being used as a key. Immutable 
object state value cannot be changed after the object is created. Key objects must also implement the IEquatable<T> 
interface and override the Object.Equals() and Object. GetHashCode() methods. Strings make ideal keys because they 
implement all the necessary interfaces and are immutable. 


Summary 


The first step in getting your user-defined types to behave well in collections is to override the Object.Equals() 
and Object. GetHashCode() methods. Make sure you adhere to the Object. Equals() method behavior rules. You can 
optionally overload the == and != methods as their behavior can be easily implemented in terms of the 
Object.Equals() method. 

The overridden Object. GetHashCode() method be easily implemented by calling the GetHashCode() method on 
the string returned by the object’s overridden ToStringO method. 

To specify a natural ordering for user-defined types, implement both the IComparable and IComparable<T> 
interfaces. To specify a custom ordering, create a custom comparer class by implementing the IComparer and ICom- 
parer<T> interfaces. It’s a good idea to always implement both the generic and non-generic versions of these inter- 
faces. Doing so ensures your user-defined types will be sortable in generic and non-generic collections. 

If an object is to be used as a key in a collection it must be immutable while it is being used as a key. Immutable 
object state value cannot be changed after the object is created. Key objects must also implement the IEquatable<T> 
interface and override the Object.Equals() and Object. GetHashCode() methods. Strings make ideal keys because they 
implement all the necessary interfaces and are immutable. 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


How long does it take you to find something you’re looking for? I’d say, without ever meeting you, that the 
answer depends on how organized you are. 

Consider for a moment a messy room. It’s easy to put things away! You simply walk in and throw your stuff any- 
where. But finding something in the mess may take a while. You’ll need to move your dirty laundry to find your car 
keys. 

Now consider the clean, organized room. Sure, it takes a little more effort and discipline to put something in its 
designated spot, but you’ll always know where to find it quickly when you need it. 

Sorted collections are like the clean, organized room. They store their items in sorted order upon insertion. It 
takes a little more effort to keep the items in sorted order, but locating an item when you need it takes no time at all. 

In this chapter I’ll introduce you to two sorted collection types: the SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> and the 
SortedList<TKey, TValuex The SortedDictionary stores its items in a special type of binary tree called a Red-Black 
tree. I’ll devote an entire section explaining the operation of a red-black tree and give you an extended example show- 
ing how these complex data structures work underneath the covers. 

The SortedList stores its items in an array. I’ve covered arrays in detail in chapter 3 so I won’t repeat that mate- 
rial here. 

Upon completion of this chapter you’ll have a deeper understanding of how sorted collections work and a good 
working example of a red-black tree, which might come in handy someday, you never know! 


RecI-BIacU Tree 


A red-black tree is a special type of binary tree whose nodes contain a special attribute called Color, which can 
be either Red or Black. Figure 11-1 offers a representation of a red-black tree node. 


Parent 

Color 

Payload 

Left 

Right 


Figure 11-1: Red-Black Tree Node 


Referring to figure 11-1 — the red-black tree node contains three references to other nodes: Parent, Left, and 
Right. The Payload reference points to the contents of the node. The Color attribute, which can be either red or black, 
is used to balance the tree during tree rebalancing operations. You’ll see an example of this shortly. 


Why REd-BUck Trees? 

Ordinary binary trees, that is, binary trees that do not rebalance themselves as items are inserted, can grow lop- 
sided and degrade into a linked list if the items being inserted are already sorted. Figure 11-2 shows an example of a 
lopsided binary tree. Referring to figure 11-2 — in this illustration, the numbers 1 through 16 were inserted into a 
non-balancing binary tree in sorted, ascending order. Since the tree does not balance itself, the next inserted item is 
always inserted to the right of the last inserted item and the tree grows even more lopsided and degrades to the point 
where it’s nothing more than a linked list. The problem with a linked list is that to find the last item on the list you 
must start at the beginning of the list, in this case the root node, and examine each item until you find the one you’re 
looking for. 

A red-black tree will examine itself after the insertion of each item and rebalance itself if necessary. Figure 11-3 
shows a red-black tree after the same sequence of sixteen numbers have been inserted into the tree. 
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Red-Black Tree 


Root Node 



null null 


Figure 11-2: Extremely Unbalanced Binary Tree After Inserting Sixteen Sorted Numbers 



As figure 11-3 illustrates, the red-black tree is in a more balanced state (although not perfectly balanced) after 
ingesting sixteen sorted numbers. Still, given a large set of numbers, an imperfectly balanced tree will offer better 
insertion and retrieval performance than a non-balanced tree. Let’s take a look now at how the red-black tree oper- 
ates. 


REd-BUck Tree OpERATioN 

In this section I’ll step through the insertion of the following sequence of numbers into a red-black tree: 193, 170, 
184, 35, 154, 134,47, 119, 171, 104, 161, 104, 77,5,57, 168,31,82, 75, 62. This sequence of numbers was generated 
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with a random number generator — the Random class in the .NET framework. You may have noticed the number 104 
occurred twice. That’s not a mistake, that’s just the sequence as generated for this particular example. 

The Rules of rhe Game 

A red-black tree will maintain balance by enforcing the following properties or constraints: 

1 : Each node in the tree is either red or black 

2: All new nodes are inserted with the color red 

3: The root node is always black 

4: Every null leaf node is considered black 

5: If a node is red then both its children nodes are black 

6: All paths from a particular node to the root node contain the same number of black nodes 

To maintain the above listed constraints, a node, upon insertion, may have to be moved into a new position via an 
operation referred to as a rotate of which there are two types: RotateRight and RotateLeft. These rotate operations are 
performed in conjunction with the operation that enforces the above listed constraints. 

Now, if you’re like me, and this explanation of red-black tree constraints has left you scratching your head in 
confusion, then a few pictures are in order. Actually, even better, open your web browser and go to the following site: 
[ http://gauss.ececs.uc.edu/RedBlack/redblack.html ] and insert the numbers in the sequence listed at the beginning of 
this section and watch the animation to see how the tree rebalances itself. 

Figure 11-4 shows the state of a red-black tree after the insertion of the first three numbers 193, 170, and 184. 
The first number, 193, is inserted as a red node initially, but it immediately becomes the root node and is colored 

black. The second number, 170 is less than 193 and is inserted to the left of the root node. It is inserted red and stays 

red. 

The third number, 184, is less than the root node but greater than 170. It is inserted to the right of 170 and is red 
upon insertion. The insertion operation then inspects its parent node and finding it is red must fix the tree according to 
the following cases: 

Case 1 : The new node’s uncle node is red. 

Case 2: The new node’s uncle node is black and the new node is a right child 
Case 3: The new node’s uncle node is black and the new node is a left child 


New Node’s 
Parent 



Root Node 

New Node’s 
Uncle 

New node 


Figure 11-4: State of Red-Black Tree after Inserting numbers 193, 170, & 184 


Referring to figure 11-4 — with the exception of the root node, all newly inserted nodes have a parent node. In 
this case the node numbered 170 is the parent of node 184. The uncle of node 184, in this situation, is the right child 
of the root node. However, since there is nothing yet inserted to the right of the root node, the root node’s Right refer- 
ence points to null which is considered to be colored black. And since node 184 is a right child node, case 2 applies 
which will trigger the following sequence of events: 

1: ARotateLeft operation will be performed around node 170. This will move node 184 into node 170’s 
position, making it the left child of node 193, and make node 170 the left child of node 184. 

2: A RotateRight will be performed around node 193 which will make node 184 the new root node. Node 
193 will be set to Red. 
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3: Since node 184 is now the root node, it will be set to Black. 

Figures 11-5 and 11-6 show the results of performing RotateLeft and RotateRight on nodes in general. Figures 
11-7 through 11-9 show how the tree in question will look when the rotate and recoloring operations are applied to 
rebalance the tree. 


Small triangles represent 
subtrees. 





Figure 11-7: After RotateLeft — Node 184 is now the Parent ofNode 170 and the Left Child of Node 193 



Upon insertion of all the numbers in the sequence the tree will look like figure 11-10. 

Referring to figure 11-10 — during the course of inserting the full sequence of numbers, a series of rebalancing 
and recoloring operations are performed to bring the red-black tree into compliance with the constraints listed earlier 
in this section. 
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Figure 11-10: Final State of the Red-Black Tree after Inserting all Numbers in the Sequence 


REd-BUck Tree Cock 

This section gives a complete example of a red-black tree. I’ll start with the KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> class. 

11.1 KeyValuePair.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> : IComparable<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue>> where TKey : 

4 IComparable<TKey> { 

5 

6 private TKey _key; 

7 private TValue _value; 

8 

9 public KeyValuePair (TKey key, TValue value) { 

10 _key - key; 

11 _value = value; 

12 } 

13 

14 public KeyValuePair ( ) { } 

15 

16 public TKey Key { 

17 get { return _key; } 

18 set { _key = value; } 

19 } 

20 

21 public TValue Value { 

22 get { return _value; } 

23 set { _value = value; } 

24 } 

25 

26 public int CompareTo (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> other) { 

27 return this . _key . CompareTo (other . Key) ; 

28 } 

29 

30 public override string ToStringO { 

31 return _key . ToString ( ) + " " + _value . ToString ( ) ; 

32 } 

33 } // End KeyValuePair class definition 
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Referring to example 11.1 — the KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> class places a constraint on the TKey generic 
parameter specifying that whatever type of key is used it must implement the IComparable<TKey> interface. (Note: 
All the built-in C#.NET types already implement both the IComparable and IComparable<T> interfaces.) 

Example 11.2 gives the code for the Node<TKey, TValue> class. 

11.2 Node.cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class NodeCTKey, TValue> where TKey : IComparable<TKey> { 

4 

5 public KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> Payload; 

6 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Parent; 

7 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Left; 

8 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Right; 

9 

10 private bool _color; 

11 private const bool RED = true; 

12 private const bool BLACK = false; 

13 

14 

15 public Node (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> payload) { 

16 Payload = payload; 

17 _color — RED; 

18 } 

19 

20 public bool IsRed { 

21 get { return _color; } 

22 } 

23 

24 public bool IsBlack { 

25 get { return ! IsRed; } 

26 } 

27 

2 8 public void MakeRedO { 

29 _color - RED; 

30 

31 } 

32 

33 public void MakeBlack() { 

34 _color = BLACK; 

35 

36 } 

37 

38 public string Color { 

39 get { return (_color == RED) ? "RED" : "BLACK"; } 

40 set { 

41 switch (value) { 

42 case "RED": _color = true; 

43 break; 

44 case "BLACK": _color = false; 

45 break; 

46 } 

47 } 

48 } 

49 } 

Referring to example 11.2 — the Node<TKey, TValue> class places a constraint on the TKey generic parameter 
specifying that whatever type is supplied must implement the IComparable<TKey> interface. It contains four public 
fields: Payload, which is a reference to the value supplied to the node which is of type KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue>, 
and Parent, Left, and Right, which are references to the parent, left, and right nodes respectively. The class contains a 
private field named _color which is of type bool. It declares two bool constants: RED and BLACK which are true and 
false respectively. The Node class also defines three properties: IsRed, IsBlack, and Color, which provides a string 
representation of a node’s color attribute. The MakeRed() and MakeBlackQ methods are self explanatory. 

Example 11.3 lists the code for the RedBlackTree class. The code you see here is a straightforward implementa- 
tion of the red-black tree algorithms found in Introduction to Algorithms, Second Edition, by Thomas H. Cormen, et. 
al., MIT Press. ( See References section for complete citation.) My implementation differs from their algorithms in 
that I used null references to indicate empty leaf nodes vs. the single nil field. This increased the complexity of my 
code somewhat but only in that before proceeding with an operation the code must ensure a reference is not null. 
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using System; 
using System. Collections; 
using System. Collections . Generic; 
using System. Linq; 

public class RedBlackTree<TKey, TValue> : IEnumerable where TKey : IComparable<TKey> { 


9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


#region Constants 
private const int EQUALS = 0; 
private const int LESSTHAN = -1; 
private const int GREATERTHAN = 1; 

#endregion 

#region Fields 

private Node<TKey, TValue> _root; 
private int _count =0; 
private int _lef t_rotates = 0; 
private int _right_rotates =0; 
private TKey _f irst_inserted_key; 
private bool _debug = true; 

#endregion 

#region Constructors 

public RedBlackTree ( ) : this (true) { } 

public RedBlackTree (bool debug) { 

_debug - debug; 

} 

#endregion 
#region Properties 

public KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> Root { 
get { return _root . Payload; } 

} 

public int Count { 

get { return _count; } 

} 

#endregion 
#region Methods 

/***************************************************************** 

* Insert Method 

* ***************************************************■*■**■*■■*'**'*■■*■** / 
public void Insert (TKey key, TValue value) { 

if ( (key — null) | | (value — null) ) { 

throw new ArgumentException (" Invalid Key and/or Value arguments!"); 

} 

if (_root — null) { 

_root = new Node<TKey, TValue> (new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> (key, value) ) ; 

_count++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console . WriteLine (" Inserted root node with values:" + _root . Payload. ToString ()) ; 

} 

_root . MakeBlack ( ) ; 

_f irst_inserted_key = _root . Payload. Key; 
return; 

} else { 

Node<TKey, TValue> new_node = new Node<TKey, TValue> (new KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> (key, value) ) 

bool inserted = false; 
int comparison_result = 0; 

Node<TKey, TValue> node = _root; 
while ( ! inserted) { 

comparison_result = new_node . Payload. Key . CompareTo (node . Payload. Key) ; 
switch (comparison_result) { 

case EQUALS: inserted = true; // ignore duplicate key values 
break; 

case LESSTHAN: if (node. Left == null) { 
node. Left = new_node; 
new_node . Parent = node; 
inserted = true; 
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80 

count++; 


81 

if (_debug) { 


82 

Console . WriteLine (" Inserted left: { 0} ", 

83 

} 


84 

RBInsertFixUp (new node); 


85 



86 

} else { 


87 

node = node. Left; 


88 

} 


89 

break; 


90 

case GREATERTHAN: if (node. Right 

— null) { 

91 

node. Right = new node; 


92 

new node . Parent = node; 


93 

inserted = true; 


94 

_count++; 


95 

if (_debug) { 


96 

Console . WriteLine (" Inserted right: { 0} " 

97 

} 


98 

RBInsertFixUp (new node); 


99 

} else { 


100 

node = node. Right; 


101 

} 


102 

break; 


103 

} 


104 

} 


105 

} 


106 

} // end Insert () method 


107 



108 



109 



110 



111 

/* ************************************** 

*************: 

112 

* RBInsertFixUp Method 


113 

* ************************************* 

*************•; 

114 

private void RBInsertFixUp (Node<TKey, TValue> node) { 

115 

while ( (node . Parent != null) && (node. 

Parent . IsRed) 

116 

Node<TKey, TValue> y = null; 


117 

if ( (node . Parent . Parent != null) && 

(node. Parent : 

118 



119 

y = node . Parent . Parent . Right; 


120 



121 

if ( (y != null) && (y.IsRed)) { 

//case 1 

122 

node . Parent .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

//case 1 

123 

y .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

//case 1 

124 

node . Parent . Parent .MakeRed ( ) ; 

//case 1 

125 

node = node . Parent . Parent; 


126 



127 

if (node.IsRed) { 


128 

continue; 


129 

} 


130 



131 

} else if (node == node . Parent .Right) { //case . 

132 

node = node. Parent; 

//case ; 

133 

RotateLeft (node) ; 

//case ; 

134 

} 


135 



136 

j -k ************ * / 


137 

if ( (node . Parent != null)) { 

//case 3 

138 

node . Parent . MakeBlack ( ) ; 

//case 3 

139 

if (node . Parent . Parent != null) 

{ //case 3 

140 

node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 

//case 3 

141 

RotateRight (node . Parent . Parent 

) ; // case 3 

142 

} 


143 

} 


144 

/* ******************* / 


145 



146 

} else { 


147 



148 

if (node . Parent . Parent != null) { 


149 

y = node . Parent . Parent . Left ; 


150 

} 


151 



152 

if ( (y != null) && (y.IsRed)) { 

//case 1 

153 

node . Parent . MakeBlack ( ) ; 

//case 1 

154 

y .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

//case 1 

155 

node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 

//case 1 

156 

node = node . Parent . Parent ; 


157 



158 

if (node.IsRed) { 


159 

continue; 


160 

} 



node . Payload. Key) ; 


new_node . Payload. Key) ; 


********* 

******** i 
{ 

: node . Parent . Parent . Left) ) { 
// Parent is a left child 


//Parent is a right child 
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161 
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197 
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199 

200 
201 
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203 
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207 

208 

209 
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211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 
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234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 


} else if (node = node . Parent . Left) { //case 2 
node = node. Parent; //case 2 

RotateRight (node) ; //case 2 

} 


J-k ******************* j 

if ( (node . Parent != null)) { 
node . Parent . MakeBlack ( ) ; 
if (node . Parent . Parent != null) { 
node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 
RotateLeft (node . Parent . Parent) ; 


//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 


/* ******************** j 

} // end if 
_root .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

} // end while 

} // end RBInsertFixUp ( ) method 


/*************************************************************** 

* RotateLeft Method 

* ************************************************************ / 
private void RotateLeft (Node<TKey, TValue> x) { 

if (x. Right != null) { 
if (_debug) { 

Console . WriteLine ( "Left Rotate tree with node x = {0}", x.Payload.Key); 

Console .WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "x. Parent is null" 

WriteLine 11 ) • 

} 


NodeCTKey, TValue> y = x. Right; 
if (y != null) { 

x. Right = y.Left; 

if (y.Left != null) { 
y . Left . Parent = x; 

} 

y. Parent = x. Parent; 

if (x. Parent == null) { 

_root = y; 

} else if (x == x . Parent . Left) { 
x . Parent . Left = y; 

} else { 

x . Parent . Right = y; 

} 

y.Left = x; 
x. Parent = y; 


_left_rotates++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console .WriteLine 
Console .WriteLine 
Console .WriteLine 

Console .WriteLine 

Console .WriteLine 
Console .WriteLine 


^ ••* ****************************************************** H j . 

("After left rotate node x = {0}", x.Payload.Key); 

("Node x parent = { 0} ", 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Payload. Key . ToString ( ) : "x parent is 

("Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "x. Parent is null" 

("Left Rotates: {0}", _left_rotates) ; 

^ ii* ****************************************************** ii ^ • 


} // end RotateLeft () method 


/*************************************************************** 

* RotateRight Method 

* ************************************************************ j 

private void RotateRight (NodeCTKey, TValue> x) { 
if (x.Left != null) { 
if (_debug) { 

Console WriteLine ('* *******************************************'*'*********** ") • 


null" ) ; 

) ; 
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263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 
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322 


Console .WriteLine ( "Right Rotate tree with node x = {0}", x . Payload. Key) ; 

Console .WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "X. Parent == null" 

WriteLine ( ,, *^*^*********^***********^*^*^*****'^ r ' : * r ‘ 5lr '‘* r ' : ^' : * r ‘ 5lr '‘* r ' : ^' : * r ‘ 5lr ''* r ' : ^' : * r,: * r ''* r '*' :lr ‘ ,lt ‘' : * r 11 ) • 

} 

NodeCTKey, TValue> y = x.Left; 
if (y — null) { 
x.Left — null; 

} else { 

x. Left = y. Right; 

if (y. Right != null) { 
y . Right . Parent = x; 

} 

y. Parent = x. Parent; 

if (y. Parent == null) { 

_root = y; 

} else if (x == y. Parent . Left) { 
y. Parent. Left = y; 

} else { 

y . Parent . Right = y; 

} 

y. Right = x; 
x. Parent = y; 


_right_rotates++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console .WriteLine 
Console .WriteLine 
Console .WriteLine 

Console .WriteLine 

Console .WriteLine 
Console .WriteLine 
Console .WriteLine 

} 


^ •** ****************************************************** . 

("After right rotate node x = {0}", x . Payload. Key) ; 

("Node x parent = { 0} ", 

(x. Parent l- null) ? x . Parent . Payload. Key . ToString ( ) : "x parent is 

("Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "X. Parent == null" 

("Root = { 0} ", _root . Payload. Key) ; 

("Right Rotates: {0}", _right_rotates) ; 

^ ****************************************************** • 


} 

} // end RotateRight ( ) method 

/*************************************************************** 

* Search Method 

* *******************************************************'*'**** i 

public Node<TKey, TValue> Search (TKey key) { 
int compare_result = 0; 
bool key_found = false; 

NodeCTKey, TValue> node = _root; 

while ( ! key_f ound) { 

compare_result = key . CompareTo (node . Payload. Key) ; 
switch (compare_result) { 

case EQUALS: key_found — true; 
break; 

case LESSTHAN: if (node. Left == null) { 
return null; 

} 

node = node. Left; 
break; 

case GREATERTHAN : if (node. Right == null) { 
return null; 

} 

node = node. Right; 
break; 


return node; 

} 


/*************************************************************** 

* Delete Method 

* ************************************************************ / 
public void Delete (NodeCTKey, TValue> z) { 

if (z == null) return; 

NodeCTKey, TValue> y = null; 

if ((z.Left == null) || (z. Right == null)) { 


null" ) ; 

) ; 
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360 

361 
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364 
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371 
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376 
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380 

381 
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383 
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y = z; 

} else { 

y = TreeSuccessor (z) ; 

} 


NodeCTKey, TValue> x = null; 

if (y.Left != null) { 
x = y.Left; 

} else { 

x = y. Right; 

} 

if (x != null) { 

x. Parent = y. Parent; 

} 


if (y. Parent == null) { 

_root = x; 

} else if (y == y. Parent . Left) { 

y . Parent . Left = x; 

} else { 

y . Parent . Right = x; 

} 


if (y ! = z) { 

z. Payload = y. Payload; 

} 


if (y.IsBlack) { 
RBDeleteFixUp (x) ; 

} 

_count — ; 


/*************************************************************'*'* 

* RBDeleteFixup 

* *********************************************7k-************** / 

private void RBDeleteFixup (NodeCTKey, TValue> x) { 
while ( (x != null) && (x != _root) && (x.IsBlack)) { 
if (x == x . Parent . Left) { 

NodeCTKey, TValue> w = x . Parent . Right ; 
if ( (w != null) && w.IsRed) { 

w . MakeBlack ( ) ; 

x . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 

RotateLeft (x . Parent) ; 
w = x . Parent . Right ; 

} 


if ( (w != null) && ((w.Left = null) | | w . Lef t . IsBlack) 

&& ( (w. Right == null) | | w . Right . IsBlack) ) { 

w. MakeRed () ; 
x = x. Parent ; 
continue; 

} else if ( (w != null) && w. Right. IsBlack) { 
w . Lef t .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w. MakeRed () ; 

RotateRight (w) ; 
w = x . Parent . Right; 


/* ■*■***★***■*■***■*■***■*■***■*■** / 
if (w != null) { 

w. Color = x . Parent . Color ; 

x . Parent . MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w . Right . MakeBlack ( ) ; 


} 

RotateLeft (x. Parent) ; 
x = _root ; 

I *********** ** **■*■**■*■** * * j 

} else { 

NodeCTKey, TValue> w = x . Parent . Lef t; 
if ( (w != null) && w.IsRed) { 

w. MakeBlack ( ) ; 

x . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 

RotateRight (x. Parent) ; 
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460 

461 
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w = x . Parent . Left ; 

} 

if ( (w != null) && ((w.Left — = null) | | w. Left . IsBlack) 

&& ( (w. Right == null) | | w . Right . IsBlack) ) { 

w .MakeRed ( ) ; 
x — x. Parent; 
continue; 

} else if ( (w != null) && w . Left . IsBlack) { 
w . Right . MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w .MakeRed ( ) ; 

RotateLeft (w) ; 
w = x . Parent . Left ; 


J-k ** ****■*■***■*■***■*■*■*'*'*'*** * j 

if (w != null) { 

w. Color = x . Parent . Color ; 

x . Parent . MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w . Right . MakeBlack ( ) ; 

} 

RotateRight (x . Parent) ; 
x = _root ; 

/* ■*■*★***★*★*******■*■***** / 


x .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
_root . MakeBlack ( ) ; 
} // end while 

} // end RBDeleteFixUp 


/*****************************■*'*******■*'***'*'*******■*'************* 

* TreeSuccessor Method 

* ************************************************************ / 
private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeSuccessor (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 

if (node. Right != null) { 

return TreeMinimum (node . Right ) ; 

} 

NodeCTKey, TValue> y = node. Parent; 
while ( (y != null) && (node == y. Right ) ) { 
node - y; 
y = y. Parent; 

} 

return y; 


/*****************************************************■*■***■*'**■*'** 

* TreeMinimum Method 

* ***★*■*■*★*****■*■***■*■*★*■*■***■*■*★*■*■*******■*■***■*■*★*■*■*★*****■*■*****★ / 
private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeMinimum (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 

while (node. Left != null) { 
node = node. Left; 

} 

return node; 


/*************************************************************** 

* TreeMaximum Method -- Not used in this program 

* ************************************************************ i 

private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeMaximum (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 
while (node. Right != null) { 
node = node. Right; 

} 

return node; 


y*************************************************************'*'* 

* GetEnumerator Method 

* ************************************************************ / 
public IEnumerator GetEnumerator ( ) { 

return this . ToArray ( ) . GetEnumerator () ; 

} 
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485 

486 

487 

488 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 

512 

513 

514 

515 

516 

517 

518 

519 

520 

521 

522 

523 

524 

525 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 

536 

537 

538 

539 

540 

541 

542 

543 

544 

545 

546 

547 

548 

549 

550 


******* 


*************** 


* ToArray Method 

* ************************************************************ / 
public KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] ToArray () { 

KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] _items = new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ _count] 
int index = 0 ; 

this . WalkTree (_root , _items, ref index); 
return items; 


/*************************************************************** 

* WalkTree Method 

* ************************************************************ / 

private void WalkTree (NodeCTKey, TValue> node, KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] items, ref int index) 
if (node != null) { 

WalkTree (node . Left, items, ref index); 
items[ index++] = node . Payload; 
if (_debug) { 

if (node — _root) { 

Console. WriteLine ("********** root NODE: { 0} :{ 1} **********" , 
node . Payload. Value, node. Color) ; 

} else { 

Console . WriteLine ( "Walking Tree - Node visited: { 0} Color: { 1} ", 
node . Payload. Value, node. Color) ; 

} 

} 

WalkTree (node . Right, items, ref index); 


/*************************************************************** 

* PrintTreeToConsole Method 

* ************************************************************ i 

public void PrintTreeToConsole ( ) { 

foreach (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> item in this) { 
if (item. Key. CompareTo (_root. Payload. Key) == 0) { 


Console . ForegroundColor = 
Console . Write (item. Key + 
Console . ForegroundColor = 
else { 

Console .Write (item. Key + 


Console . WriteLine ( ) 


***************************** 


ConsoleColor . Yellow; 


ConsoleColor . White; 


************* 


********* 


PrintTreeStats Method 


************************************************************ 


public void PrintTreeStats ( ) 
Console .WriteLine (" 


Tree Stats 

Console . WriteLine ( "First inserted key: {0} 

Console .WriteLine ( "Count : {0}", _count); 

Console .WriteLine ("Left Rotates: {0}", _left_rotates); 
Console .WriteLine ("Right Rotates: {0}", _right_rotates) ; 
Console . WriteLine (" 


f irst_inserted_key) ; 


#endregion 


} // end RedBlackTree class 

Referring to example 11.3 — let’s survey the class as a whole before diving into the details, so your brain doesn’t 
explode. The RedBlackTree<TKey, TValue> class implements Enumerable and places a constraint on the TKey type 
specifying that it must implement the IComparable<TKey> interface. Then there appear some constants and some 
fields. The constants are self explanatory. They’re used in the body of the Insert() method. One of the fields is named 
_debug and is used to switch on and off some debugging code I used to help me write this code. I’ve left the debug- 
ging code in so you can run the code with or without debugging. You can set the debugging mode via a constructor 
parameter when you create an instance of RedBlackTree. The only fields that matter are _root and _count. The rest of 
the fields I use to keep track of various tree statistics, again for debugging purposes during development. The two 
properties Root and Count are self-explanatory. 
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Now, onto the methods. First let me say that the bulk of functionality of the RedBlackTree class is contained in 
the following methods: Insert(), RBInsertFixUpO, RotateLeft(), RotateRight(), RBDeleteFixUpO, TreeSuccessor() 
and TreeMinimum(). 

Another recommendation before getting started: If you want to see this code in action and trace its execution, 
load this code into Visual Studio, set some breakpoints, and run it in debug mode. 

The Insert() method on line 5 1 takes a key and value and does a non-recursive tree insertion. If the _root field is 
null it will create a new node and make it the root. If the root is occupied, the method will compare the keys and based 
on the result of the comparison walk the tree to the left or right until it finds a null left or right child reference, at 
which point the insertion takes place. 

The RBInsertFixUpO method on line 114 gets called after each non-root insertion. The purpose of the RBInsert- 
FixUpO method is to set the tree in order by recoloring and rotating nodes as required to maintain balance. The RBIn- 
sertFixUP() method does most of its work in the body of the if /else statement that begins on line 117. The upper 
part of the if statement applies if the inserted node’s parent is a left child while the else part applies if the node’s 
parent is a right child. 

During the course of execution, the RBInsertFixUpO method will call either the RotateUeft() or RotateRight() 
methods. These methods perform the indicated rotations as illustrated in figures 11-5 and 11-6 respectively. Again, a 
lot of what the code in these methods does it check to ensure that a reference is not null before attempting to perform 
an operation on it. 

The GetEnumeratorO method is required as part of the IEnumerable interface. I cheated here and implemented it 
terms of the ToArrayO method. ( Nothing wrong with cheating a little is there?) Actually, this worked better than I 
expected and was straightforward to code. The ToArrayO method relies on the WalkTreef) method, which performs a 
recursive inorder walk of the tree. An inorder tree walk returns items in ascending order beginning with the minimum 
valued item or the left-most lowest leaf node first. 

The Search() method is used to look for items in the tree. It performs a non-recursive tree walk comparing keys 
along the way. If it finds what it’s looking for it returns the whole node, otherwise it returns null. 

The Delete() method depends on the TreeSuccessor() method which depends on the TreeMinimum() method. 
When a node is deleted, the RBDeleteFixUpO method must be called to put the tree in sorts upon removal of the indi- 
cated node. 

The MainApp class given in example 11.4 creates an instance of a RedBlackTree and puts it through its paces 
using the sequence of numbers listed at the beginning of this section. 

11.4 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main (string[ ] args) { 

5 bool debugOn = false; 

6 if (args. Length > 0) { 

7 try { 

8 debugOn = Convert . ToBoolean (args[ 0] ); 

9 } catch (Exception) { 

10 debugOn = false; 

11 } 

12 } 

13 

14 RedBlackTreecint, int> tree = new RedBlackTreecint, int> (debugOn) ; 

15 Random random = new Random(); 

16 int[ ] vals = new int[ 20] ; 

17 

18 for (int i = 0; i < 20; i++) { 

19 vals[ i] = random. Next (200) ; 

20 tree . Insert (vals[ i] , vals[ i] ) ; 

21 } 

22 

23 tree . PrintTreeStats ( ) ; 

24 Console . WriteLine ( "Original insertion order:"); 

25 foreach(int i in vals){ 

26 Console . Write (i + " "); 

27 } 

28 Console .WriteLine () ; 

29 Console .WriteLine ( "Sorted Order:"); 

30 tree . PrintTreeToConsole ( ) ; 

31 } 

32 } 

Referring to example 11.4 — the MainApp class can be run with an optional debug command-line argument of 
either “true” or “false”. If the args array contains an argument, it attempts to convert the string into a boolean value, 
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otherwise, it sets the debug variable to false. An instance of RedBlackTree is created on line 14 followed by the cre- 
ation of an instance of the Random class and an array to hold 20 integer values which are created in the for loop on 
line 18 with the help of the random.Next() method. As each random number is generated it’s inserted into the array 
and also into the red-black tree. On line 23 a call to PrintTreeStats() prints the tree statistics to the console. The origi- 
nal insertion order of the randomly generated values is then printed to the console, followed by the sorted order, 
which is generated by a call to PrintTreeToConsole(). Figure 11-11 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 11-11: Results of Running Example 11.4 

Referring to figure 11-11 — note that each time you run the application as is, you’ll get different results than 
what are shown in this figure. That’s because of the different random values being generated each time. I recommend 
you modify the MainApp.es file and insert different sets of values. Delete items from the tree and note the effects 
insertions and deletions have on the tree. Figure 11-12 shows the application being run with the debug value “true” at 
the command line. 



Figure 11-12: Partial Listing of Running Example 11.4 with Debug set to True at the Command Line 


Quick REviEW 

A red-black tree is a special kind of binary tree whose nodes contain an extra piece of information indicating its 
color which can be either red or black. The red-black tree rebalances itself when necessary after each item insertion 
by recoloring and rotating nodes based on a set of constraints and cases. The benefit to using a red-black tree is that it 
won’t degrade into a linked-list when fed a list of already-sorted items. 
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SoRTEdDicTioNARy<TKEy, TVaIue> 


The SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> class, found in the System.Collections. Generic namespace, has as its 
foundational data structure a red-black binary tree. Of course, since it’s a collection class, it has a lot more functional- 
ity than my red-black tree data structure given in the previous section. Figure 11-13 gives a UML class diagram 
showing the inheritance hierarchy of the SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> class. 



|SerializableAuribuie| 


IDictionary<TKey. TValue>, 
ICollection<KeyValuePair<TKey. TValue», 
IEnuinerab!e<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue», 
IDictionary, ICollection, IEnumerable 


SortedDictionarycTKey, TValue> 


Figure 11-13: SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> UML Class Diagram 


Referring to figure 11-13 — the SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> class implements the IDictionary <TKey, 
TValue>, lCollection<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue», IEnumerable<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue», IDictionary, 
ICollection, and IEnumerable interfaces. The following sections explain the purpose of these interfaces in greater 
detail. 


IENUMERAblE<l<EyVAluEPAiR<TI<Ey, TVaIue» ANd lEiNuiviERAblE InterFaces 

These interfaces expose an enumerator that allows the collection to be iterated over using a f oreach statement. 
You could manipulate the enumerator directly but that’s not the way things are usually done. Note that you cannot 
alter the value of an item extracted from a collection via an enumerator. Doing so will invalidate the collection and 
throw an exception. 

Note that the items within a SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> collection are KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> 
objects. When using the f oreach statement to iterate over the SortedDictionary’s items, you’ll have to keep this in 
mind. Alternatively, you can extract just the SortedDictionary’s keys or values via its Keys or Values properties. 


ICollECTioN<l<EyVAluEPAiR<TI<Ey, TVaIue» ANd ICollEdioN IinterFaces 

The ICollection and ICollection<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue» interfaces tag the SortedDictionary<TKey, 
TValue> class as a collection type. The ICollection interface declares object synchronization properties IsSynchro- 
nized and SyncRoot, while the ICollection<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue» interface declares the Add(), Remove(), 
and Contains() methods and the Count property. These interfaces also declare the GetEnumeratorQ methods required 
to iterate over the collection with a f oreach statement. 


IDicrioNARy<TI<Ey, TVaIue> ANd IDicrioNARy InterFaces 

The IDictionary and IDictionary<Key ValuePair<TKey, TValue» interfaces provide the non-generic and generic 
versions of Keys and Values properties, the indexer, and the ContainsKeyQ and the TryGetValueQ methods. 


SoRTEdDicrioNARy<TI<Ey, TVaIue> ExampIe Propraivi 

This section presents a short example program that demonstrates the use of the SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> 
collection. It uses the Person class as defined in example 11.5, the PersonKey class shown in example 11.6, and the 
PersonAgeComparer class shown in example 11.7. First, the Person class. 
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1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Person : IComparable, IComparable<Person> { 

4 

5 //enumeration 

6 public enum Sex { MALE, FEMALE} ; 

7 


9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


// private instance fields 
private String _firstName; 

private String _middleName; 

private String _lastName; 

private Sex _gender; 

private DateTime _birthday; 

private Guid _dna; 


public Person (){} 

public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA - dna; 


public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA = Guid.NewGuid () ; 


public Person (Person p){ 
FirstName = p. FirstName; 
MiddleName = p .MiddleName ; 
LastName = p. LastName ; 
Gender = p. Gender; 

Birthday = p. Birthday; 

DNA = p . DNA; 


// public properties 
public String FirstName { 
get { return _firstName; } 
set { _firstName = value; } 


public String MiddleName { 
get { return _middleName; } 
set { _middleName = value; } 

} 


public String LastName { 
get { return _lastName; } 
set { _lastName = value; } 

} 


public Sex Gender { 

get { return _gender; } 
set { _gender = value; } 

} 


public DateTime Birthday { 
get { return _birthday; } 
set { _birthday = value; } 

} 


public Guid DNA { 

get { return _dna; } 
set { _dna = value; } 

} 


11.5 Person. cs 
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80 public int Age { 

81 get { 

82 int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 

83 int adjustment = 0; 

84 if (DateTime . Now .Month < _birthday. Month) { 

85 adjustment = 1; 

86 } else if ( (DateTime. Now. Month == _birthday .Month) && (DateTime .Now. Day < _birthday . Day) ) { 

87 adjustment = 1; 

88 } 

89 return years - adjustment; 

90 } 

91 } 

92 

93 public String FullName { 

94 get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

95 } 

96 

97 public String FullNameAndAge { 

98 get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

99 } 

100 

101 protected String SortableName { 

102 get { return LastName + FirstName + MiddleName; } 

103 } 

104 

105 public PersonKey Key { 

106 get { return new PersonKey (this . ToString ()) ; } 

107 } 

108 

109 public override String ToString (){ 

110 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

111 } 

112 

113 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

114 if (o == null) return false; 

115 if (typeof (Person) != o.GetType()) return false; 

116 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

117 } 

118 

119 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

120 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

121 } 

122 

123 public static bool operator == (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

124 return lhs . Equals (rhs ) ; 

125 } 

126 

127 public static bool operator != (Person lhs. Person rhs){ 

128 return ! (lhs . Equals (rhs )) ; 

129 } 

130 

131 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

132 if ( (obj == null) | | (typeof (Person) != obj . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

133 throw new ArgumentException ( "Obj ect is not a Person!"); 

134 } 

135 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (( (Person) obj ) .SortableName); 

136 } 

137 

138 public int CompareTo (Person p){ 

139 if (p == null) { 

140 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot compare null objects!"); 

141 } 

142 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (p . SortableName) ; 

143 } 

144 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 11.5 — the Person class is fairly self-explanatory. The only property of note is the Key 
property, which returns a PersonKey object. The PersonKey class is given in example 11.6. 

11 .6 PersonKey.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class PersonKey : IEquatable<String> , IComparable, IComparable<PersonKey> { 

4 

5 private readonly string _keyString = String . Empty; 

6 

7 public PersonKey (string s){ 

8 _keyString = s; 

9 } 

10 

11 public bool Equals (string other){ 
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12 return _keyString . Equals (other ) ; 

13 } 

14 

15 public override string ToString(){ 

16 return String . Copy (_keyString) ; 

17 } 

18 

19 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

20 if (o == null) return false; 

21 if (typeof (string) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

22 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

23 } 

24 

25 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

26 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

27 } 

28 

29 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

30 return _keyString . CompareTo (obj ) ; 

31 } 

32 

33 

34 public int CompareTo (Per sonKey pk){ 

35 return _keyString . CompareTo (pk . _keyString) ; 

36 } 

37 } 

Referring to example 11.6 — the PersonKey class implements the IEquatable, IComparable, and ICompara- 
ble<PersonKey> interfaces. The IComparable and IComparable<PersonKey> interfaces allow objects of type Per- 
sonKey to be used in sorted collections where keys are compared with each other to determine sorted order. 

11.7 PersonAgeComparer.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class PersonAgeComparer : IComparer, IComparer<Person> { 


7 public int Compare (obj ect x, object y){ 

8 if ( (x == null) || (y == null) | | (typeof (Person) != x.GetTypeO) 

9 || (typeof (Person) != y . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

10 throw new ArgumentException ( "Both objects must be of type Person!"); 

11 } 

12 

13 return ( (Person) x) .Age . CompareTo (( (Person) y) .Age) ; 

14 } 

15 

16 public int Compare (Person x, Person y){ 

17 if ( (x == null) || (y == null) ) { 

18 throw new ArgumentException ( "Both objects must be of type Person!"); 

19 } 

20 

21 return x .Age . CompareTo (y .Age) ; 

22 } 

23 

24 } 

Referring to example 11.7 — the PersonAgeComparer is a custom comparer class which can be used to provide 
a custom ordering of Person objects based on their Age property. ( Note that the “ natural ” ordering of Person objects 
is defined by the Person.CompareTo() methods as defined by the Person class. ) 

11.8 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class MainApp { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 SortedDictionary<PersonKey, Person> _people = new SortedDictionary<PersonKey, Person>(); 

7 


8 

Person pi = 

= new 

9 



10 

11 

Person p2 

- new 

12 

13 

Person p3 

= new 

14 

15 

Person p4 

— new 

16 

17 

Person p5 

- new 

18 

19 

Person p6 

- new 


Person ( "Rick" , "Warren", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1961, 2, 3), 
Guid.NewGuid ( ) ) ; 

Person ( "Steve" , "Jacob", "Hester", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1972, 1, 1), 
Guid.NewGuid ( ) ) ; 

Person ( "Coralie" , "Sylvia", "Miller", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1974, 8, 
Guid.NewGuid ( ) ) ; 

Person ( "Katherine" , "Sport", "Reid", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1970, 5, 
Guid.NewGuid ( ) ) ; 

Person ( "Kathleen" , "KayakKat", "McMamee", Person . Sex . FEMALE, 
new DateTime (1983, 2, 3), Guid.NewGuid ()) ; 

Person ( "Kyle" , "Victor", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1986, 10, 15) 
Guid.NewGuid ( ) ) ; 


8 ) , 
6 ) , 
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20 

21 _people . Add (pi .Key, pi); 

22 _people . Add (p2 . Key, p2) ; 

23 _people . Add (p3 .Key, p3) ; 

24 _people . Add (p4 . Key, p4) ; 

25 _people . Add (p5 . Key, p5) ; 

26 _people . Add (p6 .Key, p6) ; 

27 

28 

29 Console . WriteLine ( " Ordered upon insertion by comparing PersonKeys 

30 f oreach (KeyValuePair<PersonKey, Person> kvp in _people){ 

31 Console . WriteLine (kvp .Value) ; 

32 } 

33 

34 

35 Console . WriteLine ( " Ordered by age with PersonAgeComparer object 

36 

37 SortedDictionary<Person, Person> _peopleByAge = 

38 new SortedDictionary<Person, Person> (new 

39 

40 _peopleByAge . Add (pi, pi); 

41 _peopleByAge . Add (p2 , p2); 

42 _peopleByAge . Add (p3, p3) ; 

43 _peopleByAge . Add (p4 , p4) ; 

44 _peopleByAge . Add (p5, p5) ; 

45 _peopleByAge . Add (p6, p6) ; 

46 

47 f oreach (KeyValuePair<Person, Person> kvp in _peopleByAge) { 

48 Console .WriteLine (kvp. Value) ; 

49 } 

50 } 

51 } 


) ; 


) ; 


PersonAgeComparer () ) ; 


Referring to example 11.8 — The MainApp class given in example 11.8 inserts several Person objects into a 
SortedDictionarycTKey, TValue> collection and then sorts the items based on their natural ordering. Another 
instance of SoitedDictionary is then created with an instance of PersonAgeComparer being supplied to its construc- 
tor. This then allows Person objects to be sorted by their age. Figure 11-14 shows the results of running this program. 


Projects 




C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_ll\SortedDict ionary >MainApp 

Ordered upon insertion by comparing PersonKeys 

Coralie Sylvia Miller FEMALE 35 28f 47d59-7e96-4af e-a843-f 0c79054ef 9a 
Katherine Sport Reid FEMALE 40 33c7f 365-b225-4d87-92db-3f 479cl84e33 
Kathleen KayakKat McMamee FEMALE 27 aa90adce-89a8-4d0b-a632-f 3d62f 3bl886 
Kyle Uictor Miller MALE 23 9719f d06-8655-47f 9-a3de-d9al2f 64f 35b 
Rick Warren Miller MALE 49 94d9693?-7bc4-4cd8~8beb-7dllc5bec37a 
Steve Jacob Hester MALE 38 40251826-39a4-4ac2-b33c-0b88ae0c917e 

Ordered by age with PersonAgeComparer object 

Kyle Uictor Miller MALE 23 9719f d06-8655-47f 9-a3de-d9al2f 64f 35b 
Kathleen KayakKat McMamee FEMALE 27 aa90adce-89a8-4d0b-a632-f 3d62f 3bl886 
Coralie Sylvia Miller FEMALE 35 28f 47d59-7e96-4af e-a843-f 0c79054ef 9a 
Steve Jacob Hester MALE 38 40251826-39a4-4ac2-b33c-0b88ae0c917e 
Katherine Sport Reid FEMALE 40 33c7f 365-b225-4d87-92db-3f 479cl84e33 
Rick Warren Miller MALE 49 94d96937-7bc4-4cd8-8beb-7dllc5bec37a 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_ll\SortedDict ionary> 



Figure 11-14: Results of Running Example 11.8 


Referring to example 11-14 — note that the sorted order of Person objects changed when sorted with the Person- 
AgeComparer. 


Quick REviEW 

The SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> class uses a red-black tree as its foundational data structure. The Sorted- 
Dictionary holds items of type Key ValuePair<TKey, TValue>. Items are normally inserted into the collection based 
on the ordering of supplied keys. You can customize the ordering of items (values) by supplying a custom comparer 
object. A custom comparer can be created by implementing the IComparer and IComparer<T> interfaces and imple- 
menting the appropriate ordering behavior. 
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The SortedList<TKey, TValue> collection stores its items in an array. Like the SortedDictionary collection, the 
SortedList’s items are KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> objects. However, because SortedList uses internal arrays to 
store its items, the two classes have different performance characteristics. 


Figure 11-15 shows the inheritance hierarchy of the SortedList <TKey, TValue> collection class. 


Object 


|SerializableAllribme| 


J" 

ibutel | 


? 


IDictionary<TKey. TValue>, 
ICollection<KeyValuePair<TKey. TValue», 
IEnumerable<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue», 
IDictionary, ICollection, IEnumerable 


SortedListcTKey, TValue> 


Figure 11-15: SortedList<TKey, TValue> UML Class Diagram 


Referring to figure 11-15 — the SortedList<TKey, TValue> collection implements the same interfaces as does 
the SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> collection, however, the two classes are not strictly interchangeable because 
the SortedList class offers several different methods which allow you to get the index of a key or value (i.e., Index- 
OfKeyf) and IndexOfValue() methods). 

One interface that’s not on the list is IList<T>. Thus, even though the SortedList has the word “List” in its name, 
you cannot directly access an element via its list index like you can with the List<T> class. 


PERfoRMAINCE DiffEREINCES BeIWEEIN SoRTEdUsT AN(J SoRTEdDicriONARy 

The SortedList<TKey, TValue> collection is array-based, while the SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> collection 
is red-black tree based. This has some implications on performance you must be aware of, especially if you intend to 
store large amounts of data in these collections. 

As you recall from the red-black tree discussion, when inserting an item into a red-black tree, the incoming 
item’s key is compared with the root node. If it’s less than the root node the tree is walked to the left. If it’s greater 
than the root node the tree is walked to the right. These comparisons are made until a null reference is found that can 
accommodate the incoming item. Thus, the item is sorted in the fly, so to speak. Once the item is placed in the tree, 
the tree is rebalanced. A balanced tree assures that the time it takes to insert unsorted items happens on average in 
0(log n) time. — A SortedList will, conversely, perform the item insertion quickly by simply adding it to the end of 
the array. However, the array must then be sorted, which means that items must be compared until the right spot is 
found in the array, at which point the item is inserted, and the other items must be shifted to make room for the 
incoming item. If the items being inserted into a SortedList are already sorted, the SortedList performs better than a 
SortedDictionary. If you think about this for a moment it makes perfect sense because the SortedDictionary will 
rebalance the tree even if the items are already in sorted order. On the other hand, if items being inserted into a Sort- 
edList are completely unsorted, then all the items on the list must be compared with the incoming item before finding 
its proper spot in the list. Thus, there is a possibility that an insertion might take O(n) time. 

Another performance difference between the two collections is this. When you access the Keys or Values proper- 
ties of the SortedDictionarycTKey, TValue> class, the tree must be walked each time to generate the requested list. 
Not so with the SortedList<TKey, TValue> class where the lists returned by the Keys and Values properties are wrap- 
pers for the internal keys and values arrays respectively. 


SoRTEdLisT<TI<Ey, TVaIue> ExampIe 

Example 11.9 gives a short program demonstrating the use of the SortedList<TKey, TValue> class. 
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11.9 SortedListDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class SortedListDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 

7 const string MACBETH_KEY = "MacBeth"; 

8 const string MACBETH_QUOTE = "I have done the deed. - Didst thou not hear a noise?"; 

9 const string MACARTHUR_KEY = "MacAuthur"; 

10 const string MACARTHUR_QUOTE = "Age wrinkles the body. Quitting wrinkles the soul."; 

11 const string CHURCH I LL_KE Y = "Churchill"; 

12 const string CHURCH I LL_QUOTE = "A fanatic is one who can't change his mind and " + 

13 "won't change the subject."; 

14 const string DE_SADE_KEY = "de Sade"; 

15 const string DE_SADE_QUOTE = "All universal moral principles are idle fancies."; 

16 

17 

18 SortedList<string, string> _quotes = new SortedList<string, string>(); 

19 

20 _quotes.Add(MACBETH_KEY, MACBETH_QUOTE) ; 

21 _quotes .Add (MACARTHUR_KEY, MACARTHUR_QUOTE) ; 

22 _quotes .Add (CHURCHILL_KEY, CHURCH I LL_QUO TE ) ; 

23 _quotes .Add (DE_SADE_KEY, DE_SADE_QUOTE) ; 

24 

25 f oreach (KeyValuePair<string, string> kvp in _quotes){ 

26 Console. WriteLine (kvp. Key + " said: " + kvp. Value ) ; 

27 } 

28 } 

29 } 

Referring to example 11.9 — starting on line 7 a series of string keys and values are declared representing sev- 
eral well-known historical figures or characters and their associated quotes. These are then added to the SortedList 
named _quotes which is declared and created on line 18. The f oreach statement on line 25 iterates over the collec- 
tion’s KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> items and prints each key and value to the console. Figure 11-16 shows the 
results of running this program. 



Figure 11-16: Results of Running Example 11.9 


Quick RevIew 

The SortedListcTKey, TValue> collection is based on arrays and demonstrates different performance character- 
istics from the SortedDictionarycTKey, TValue> collection. 


Summary 


A red-black tree is a special kind of binary tree whose nodes contain an extra piece of information indicating its 
color which can be either red or black. The red-black tree rebalances itself when necessary after each item insertion 
by recoloring and rotating nodes based on a set of constraints and cases. The benefit to using a red-black tree is that it 
won’t degrade into a linked-list when fed a list of already-sorted items. 

The SortedDictionary<TKey, TValue> class uses a red-black tree as its foundational data structure. The Sorted- 
Dictionary holds items of type Key ValuePair<TKey, TValue>. Items are normally inserted into the collection based 
on the ordering of supplied keys. You can customize the ordering of items (values) by supplying a custom comparer 
object. A custom comparer can be created by implementing the IComparer and IComparer<T> interfaces and imple- 
menting the appropriate ordering behavior. 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


Many times you’ll find it handy to perform basic set operations on a collection. The .NET collections framework 
provides two collection classes that allow you to do just that. They are the HashSet<T> and the SortedSet<T> classes. 

In this chapter I’ll introduce you to the HashSet<T> and SortedSet<T> collection classes. I’ll explain their differ- 
ences and demonstrate how to use some of the set manipulation operations they provide. Along the way I will intro- 
duce and explain basic set operations as they are supported by these two classes. 


HAshSET<T> VS. SoRTEdSET<T> 


These two classes are similar in that they each store non-duplicate items. The difference between HashSet<T> 
and SortedSet<T> is that HashSet<T> doesn’t impose ordering on its items as does SortedSet<T>. If you want faster 
performance and don’t care in what order the items are stored in the collection, chose HashSet<T>. If you want items 
to be sorted upon insertion and don’t mind the associated performance hit, chose SortedSet<T>. 


HasIhSeI<T> IlNlhERiTAINCE HiERARchy 


Figure 12-1 gives the UML class diagram showing the HashSet<T> inheritance hierarchy. 



IEnumerab!e<T>, IEnumerable 
ICollection<T>. ISet<T> 

ISerializable. IDeserializationCallback 


Figure 12-1: HashSet<T> UML Class Diagram 


Referring to figure 12-1 — the HashSet<T> collection extends Object and implements the IEnumerable<T>, 
IEnumerable, ICollection<T>, ISet<T>, ISerializable, and IDeserializationCallback interfaces. The following sec- 
tions explain the purpose of these interfaces in greater detail. 


IENUMERAble<T> Al\ld lEmiMERAblE 

The IEnumerable<T> and IEnumerable interfaces expose an enumerator that is used to iterate over the set using 
the f oreach statement. Since the HashSet<T> class imposes no particular order on items in the collection, items 
extracted via the enumerator are in no particular order. This is especially true after performing set operations that 
modify the collection such as IntersectWith(), UnionWith(), SymmetricExceptWith(), etc. 


IColl£CTioi\i<T> 

The ICollection<T> interface extends IEnumerable<T> and IEnumerable and tags the HashSet<T> class as a 
generic collection. It provides methods such as Add(), Clear(), Contains(), CopyTo(), and Remove(). Note that Hash- 
Set<T> does not implement the ICollection interface and instead implements the required methods and properties 
(i.e.. Count, IsSynchronizedQ, SyncRoot, etc.) directly. 
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ISet<T> 

The ISet<T> interface extends ICollection<T> and exposes the set operation methods: IntersectWith(), Union- 
With(), SymmetricExceptWith(), Overlaps(), IsSubsetOf(), IsProperSubsetOf(), IsSupersetOf(), and IsProperSuper- 
setOf(). 

ISERklizAble ADld IDESERiAlizATioi\lCAllbAcl< 

The implementation of the ISerializable and IDeserializationCallback interfaces indicate custom serialization. 


SoRTEdSET<T> IlNllHElii IAMCE HiERARchy 

Figure 12-2 gives the UML class diagram showing the SortedSet<T> inheritance hierarchy. 



Figure 12-2: SortedSet<T> UML Class Diagram 


Referring to figure 12-2 — the SortedSet<T> collection extends Object and implements the IEnumerable<T>, 
IEnumerable, ICollection<T>, ICollection, ISet<T>, ISerializable, and IDeserializationCallback interfaces. The fol- 
lowing sections explain the purpose of these interfaces in greater detail. 

IENUMERAblE<T> Al\ld IEl\IUMERAbl£ 

The IEnumerable<T> and IEnumerable interfaces expose an enumerator that is used to iterate over the set using 
the f oreach statement. The items contained within SortedSet<T> are extracted in sorted order. 

IColl£CTioi\i<T> ADid ICollEcrioN 

The ICollection<T> interface extends IEnumerable<T> and IEnumerable, and ICollection extends IEnumerable. 
Together these interfaces tag the SortedSet<T> class as a generic collection. They provide methods such as Add(), 
Clear(), Contains(), CopyTo(), Remove(), IsSynchronized(), and the properties Count and SyncRoot. 

ISet< T> 

The ISet<T> interface extends ICollection<T> and exposes the set operation methods: IntersectWith(), Union- 
With(), SymmetricExceptWithf), Overlaps(), IsSubsetOf(), IsProperSubsetOff), IsSupersetOf(), and IsProperSuper- 
setOf(). 

ISERklizAblE Al\ld IDESERiAlizATioi\lCAllbAcl< 

The implementation of the ISerializable and IDeserializationCallback interfaces indicate custom serialization. 


Quick REviEW 

Use HashSet<T> for high performance set operations. It’s faster because it stores its items in no particular order. 
Use SortedSet<T> when you need set elements stored in sorted order. 
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Set Operates 


Both HashSet<T> and SortedSet<T> provide the same set manipulation operations. These include the following 
methods: lntersectWith(), UnionWith(), IsProperSubsetOf(), IsProperSupersetOfO, IsSupersetOf(), IsSubsetOf(), 
Overlaps(), and SymmetricExceptWith(). The following sections explain these operations in greater detail and dem- 
onstrate the use of each method. 


IntersectWhIhO 

The IntersectWith() method performs an intersection operation on the elements contained in a set and another 
collection. Figure 12-3 gives the set notation and a Venn diagram for the intersection of two sets A and B. 


A FT B — [r|.T£.AA.T£ B ] 




Figure 12-3: Intersection Operation 


Referring to figure 12-3 — the set notation at the top of the figure is read: A intersection B equals items x where 
x is a member of A and x is a member of B. In the Venn diagram, set A contains the integer items 1, 2, 3, & 4. Set B 
contains the integer items 4 & 5. The diagram’s shaded portion represents the intersection of the two sets. The number 
4 is the only item in both A and B and thus the intersection of these two sets results in a new set that contains the num- 
ber 4. Example 12.1 demonstrates the use of the IntersectWithf) method using a HashSet<T> collection. 

12.1 IntersectWithDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class IntersectWithDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 HashSet<int> hs = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

7 List<int> list = new List<int>(); 

8 

9 hs .Add (1) ; 

10 hs .Add (2) ; 

11 hs .Add (3) ; 

12 hs .Add (4 ) ; 

13 

14 list .Add ( 4 ) ; 

15 list. Add (5); 

16 

17 Console .WriteLine ( "Before intersection..."); 

18 Console .Write ( "The items in HashSet include: "); 

19 foreach(int i in hs){ 

20 Console . Write (i + " "); 

21 } 

22 Console .Write ( "\ nThe items in List include: "); 

23 foreach(int i in list){ 

24 Console . Write (i + " "); 

25 } 

26 Console .WriteLine ( "\ nAfter intersection..."); 

27 

28 hs . IntersectWith (list ) ; 
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29 

30 Console .Write ( "The items in HashSet include: "); 

31 foreach(int i in hs){ 

32 Console . Write (i + " "); 

33 } 

34 } 

35 } 

Referring to example 12.1 — on line 6 a HashSet<int> is declared and created, followed by the creation of a 
List<int> on the following line. Lines 9 through 12 add the integers 1 through 4 to the HashSet. Lines 14 and 15 add 
the integers 4 and 5 to the List. The program then writes the contents of each collection to the console before calling 
the IntersectWith() method on line 28. Note that it’s the HashSet that’s modified after the call. Figure 12-4 shows the 
results of running this program. 



Figure 12-4: Results of Running Example 12.1 


Ui\ioNWnh() 

The Union With() method performs a union operation on a set and another collection. Figure 12-5 gives the set 
notation and a Venn diagram for the union of two sets A and B . 


Au B = [x\x e Av x e 


> 


Figure 12-5: Union Operation 

Referring to figure 12-5 — the set notation at the top of the diagram is read: A union with B equals x where x is 
a member of A or x is a member of B. The Venn diagram shows the union of two sets of integers A and B. Set A con- 
tains the numbers 1, 2, 3, & 4. Set B contains the numbers 4 & 5. The result of the union is a new set that includes the 
items contained in both sets. 

Example 12.2 demonstrates the use of the UnionWithQ method using a HashSet<T> collection. 

12.2 UnionWithDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class UnionWithDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 HashSet<int> hs = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

7 List<int> list = new List<int>(); 

8 

9 hs .Add (1) ; 

10 hs .Add (2) ; 

11 hs .Add (3) ; 

12 hs .Add (4 ) ; 

13 

14 list .Add (4 ) ; 

15 list. Add (5); 



B ] 
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16 

17 Console . WriteLine ( "Before union..."); 

18 Console . Write ( "The items in HashSet include: "); 

19 foreach(int i in hs){ 

20 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

21 } 

22 Console . Write ( "\ nThe items in List include: ") ; 

23 foreach(int i in list){ 

24 Console . Write (i + " "); 

25 } 

26 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAf ter union..."); 

27 

28 hs . UnionWith (list ) ; 

29 

30 Console .Write ( "The items in HashSet include: ") ; 

31 foreach(int i in hs){ 

32 Console . Write (i + " "); 

33 } 

34 } 

35 } 

Referring to example 12.2 — this example is similar to the IntersectWithDemo code except that the console out- 
puts have been modified to reflect the union operation and the UnionWith() method is called on line 28. Figure 12-6 
shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 12-6: Results of Running Example 12.2 


IsSubsETOfO 

The IsSubsetOf() method compares the contents of a set with the contents of another collection and returns true if 
the comparing set is a subset of the compared collection. A set is a subset of itself and an empty set is a subset of any 
set. Figure 12-7 shows the set notation and the Venn diagram for the subset relationship. 

AcB = [x\ \/x g A and x e B] 



Figure 12-7: Subset Relationship 

Referring to figure 12-7 — the set notation at the top of the figure is read: A is a subset of B is x such that for all 
x in A, x is also in B. The Venn diagram shows two sets: A = { 1, 2, 3, 4} and B = { 1, 2, 3, 4, 5}. A is a subset of B 
because all of the elements of A are also contained in B. The set A could also be equal to B and still be a subset. 
Example 12.3 demonstrates the use of the IsSubsetOfQ method. 
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12.3 IsSubsetOfDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class IsSubsetOf Demo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 

7 HashSet<int> emptySet = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

8 

9 HashSet<int> A = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

10 A . Add ( 1 ) ; 

11 A . Add ( 2 ) ; 

12 A. Add (3); 

13 A . Add ( 4 ) ; 

14 

15 HashSet<int> B = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

16 B . Add ( 1 ) ; 

17 B . Add ( 2 ) ; 

18 B . Add ( 3 ) ; 

19 B . Add ( 4 ) ; 

20 B . Add ( 5 ) ; 

21 

22 Console .Write ("Empty Set Contents: " ) ; 

23 foreach(int i in emptySet ){ 

24 Console . Write (i + " "); 

25 } 

26 

27 Console .Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

28 foreach(int i in A){ 

29 Console . Write (i + " "); 

30 } 

31 

32 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: " ); 

33 foreach(int i in B){ 

34 Console . Write (i + " "); 

35 } 

36 

37 Console . WriteLine ( "\ n" ) ; 

38 

39 Console .WriteLine ("A. IsSubsetOf (B) = " + A. IsSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

40 Console. WriteLine ("emptySet. IsSubsetOf (A) = " + emptySet . IsSubsetOf (A) ) ; 

41 Console. WriteLine ("emptySet. IsSubsetOf (B) = " + emptySet . IsSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

42 Console . WriteLine ( "B . IsSubsetOf (A) = " + B . IsSubsetOf (A) ) ; 

43 

44 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 5 to set A..."); 

45 A . Add ( 5 ) ; 

46 

47 Console .Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

48 foreach(int i in A){ 

49 Console . Write (i + " "); 

50 } 

51 

52 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

53 foreach(int i in B){ 

54 Console . Write (i + " "); 

55 } 

56 

57 Console .WriteLine ("\nA. IsSubsetOf (B) = " + A. IsSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

58 

59 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 6 to set A..."); 

60 A . Add ( 6 ) ; 

61 

62 Console .Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

63 foreach(int i in A){ 

64 Console . Write (i + " "); 

65 } 

66 

67 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

68 foreach(int i in B){ 

69 Console .Write (i + " "); 

70 } 

71 

72 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nA. IsSubsetOf (B) = " + A. IsSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

73 

74 } 

75 } 

Referring to example 12.3 — three HashSet<int> references are declared and initialized named: emptySet, A, 
and B. The elements { 1, 2, 3, 4} are added to set A and the elements { 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 } are added to set B. The emptySet 
is left empty. The program then prints the contents of each collection to the console before calling the IsSubsetOfQ 
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method via the various references. On line 45 the number 5 is added to set A and a comparison between sets A and B 
is made. The number 6 is then added to set A on line 60 and a final comparison is made between sets A and B. Figure 
12-8 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 12-8: Results of Running Example 12.3 


lsPROpERSubsETOf() 

The IsProperSubsetOf() method compares the contents of a set with the contents of another collection and 
returns true if the set is a subset of the compared collection but does not equal the compared collection. In other 
words, if the set A = {1,2, 3, 4 1 and set B = { 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 } then set A is both a subset of B and a proper subset of B 
because A is not equal to B. Figure 12-9 gives the set notation and a Venn diagram for the proper subset relationship 
between two sets A and B. 


AczB = [jc| Vjc g A and x e B and A ^ B] 



Figure 12-9: Proper Subset Relationship 

Referring to figure 12-9 — the set notation at the top of the figure is read: A proper subset B is x such that for all 
x in A, x is also in B, and A is not equal to B. 

Example 12.4 demonstrates the use of the IsProperSubset() method. 

12.4 IsProperSubsetOfDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class IsProperSubsetOf Demo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 

7 HashSet<int> emptySet = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

8 

9 HashSet<int> A = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

10 A . Add ( 1 ) ; 

11 A . Add ( 2 ) ; 

12 A . Add ( 3 ) ; 

13 A . Add ( 4 ) ; 
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14 

15 HashSet<int> B = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

16 B.Add(l); 

17 B . Add ( 2 ) ; 

18 B . Add ( 3 ) ; 

19 B . Add ( 4 ) ; 

20 B . Add ( 5 ) ; 

21 

22 Console .Write ("Empty Set Contents: ") ; 

23 foreach(int i in emptySet){ 

24 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

25 } 

26 

27 Console. Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

28 foreach(int i in A){ 

29 Console . Write (i + " "); 

30 } 

31 

32 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

33 foreach(int i in B){ 

34 Console . Write (i + " " ); 

35 } 

36 

37 Console . WriteLine ( "\ n" ) ; 

38 

39 Console .WriteLine ("A. IsProperSubsetOf (B) = " + A. IsProperSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

40 Console. WriteLine ("emptySet. IsProperSubsetOf (A) = " + emptySet . IsProperSubsetOf (A) ) ; 

41 Console. WriteLine ("emptySet. IsProperSubsetOf (B) = " + emptySet . IsProperSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

42 Console . WriteLine ( "B . IsproperSubsetOf (A) = " + B . IsProperSubsetOf (A) ) ; 

43 

44 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 5 to set A..."); 

45 A . Add ( 5 ) ; 

46 

47 Console .Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

48 foreach(int i in A){ 

49 Console . Write (i + " "); 

50 } 

51 

52 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: ") ; 

53 foreach(int i in B){ 

54 Console . Write (i + " "); 

55 } 

56 

57 Console .WriteLine ("\nA. IsSubsetOf (B) = " + A. IsSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

58 Console .WriteLine ("A. IsProperSubsetOf (B) = " + A. IsProperSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

59 

60 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 6 to set A..."); 

61 A . Add ( 6 ) ; 

62 

63 Console. Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

64 foreach(int i in A){ 

65 Console .Write (i + " "); 

66 } 

67 

68 Console. Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

69 foreach(int i in B){ 

70 Console . Write (i + " "); 

71 } 

72 

73 Console .WriteLine ("\nA. IsSubsetOf (B) = " + A. IsSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

74 Console .WriteLine ("A. IsProperSubsetOf (B) = " + A. IsProperSubsetOf (B) ) ; 

75 Console .WriteLine ("B. IsSubsetOf (A) = " + B . IsSubsetOf (A) ) ; 

76 Console . WriteLine ( "B . IsProperSubsetOf (A) = " + B . IsProperSubsetOf (A) ) ; 

77 } 

78 } 

Referring to example 12.4 — this program expands on the previous example but compares the sets using the 
IsProperSubsetOfQ method. Figure 12-10 shows the results of running this program. 


lsSupERSETOf() 

The IsSupersetOf() method compares the elements of a set with the elements of another collection and returns 
true if the comparing set is a superset of the compared collection. A set A is a superset of another set B if all the ele- 
ments in set B are also contained in set A. This is another way of saying that set B is a subset of set A. A set is a super- 
set of itself and two equal sets are supersets of each other. Figure 12-11 gives the set notation and Venn diagram for 
the superset relationship. 
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Projects 


JSlxJ 


C : \Co llect ion Book Pro jects\Chapter_12\I sProperSubsetOf Demo >1 sProperSubsetOf Demo 
Empty Set Contents: 

Set A Contents: 1234 
Set B Contents: 12345 


i 


A . IsProperSubsetOf <B> = True 
emptySet . I sProperSubsetOf <A> = True 
emptySet . I sProperSubsetOf <B> = True 

B. IsproperSubsetOf <A> = False 


Adding the number 5 to set A. 


Set A Contents: 12345 
Set B Contents: 12345 
A . IsSubsetOf <B> = True 
|A . IsProperSubsetOf <B> = False 


Adding the number S to set A. 


5 6 
5 


Set A Contents: 1234 
Set B Contents: 1234 
A . IsSubsetOf <B> = False 

A . IsProperSubsetOf <B> = False 

B. IsSubsetOf <A> = True 
B. IsProperSubsetOf <A> = 


True 


|C:\Co llect ion Book Pro.jects\Chapter_12\I sProperSubsetOf Demo>. 


Figure 12-10: Results of Running Example 12.4 

A^dB = [a | \/x g B and ig A] 



A 


Figure 12-11: Superset Relationship 

Referring to figure 12-11 — the set notation in the upper part of the figure is read: A super set B is x such that for 
all x that are members of B, x is also a member of A. The Venn diagram shows two sets: set A with elements { 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 } and set B with elements {1,2, 3,4}. Set A is a superset of B, and conversly, set B is a subset of A. In this dia- 
gram, set B is also a proper subset of set A. 

Example 12.5 demonstrates the use of the IsSupersetOf() method. 

12.5 IsSupersetOfDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class IsSupersetOf Demo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 

7 HashSet<int> emptySet = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

8 

9 HashSet<int> A = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

10 A . Add ( 1 ) ; 

11 A . Add ( 2 ) ; 

12 A. Add (3); 

13 A . Add ( 4 ) ; 

14 

15 HashSet<int> B = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

16 B.Add(l); 

17 B . Add ( 2 ) ; 

18 B . Add ( 3 ) ; 

19 B . Add ( 4 ) ; 

20 B . Add ( 5 ) ; 

21 

22 Console .Write ("Empty Set Contents: " ) ; 

23 foreach(int i in emptySet ){ 
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24 Console . Write (i + " "); 

25 } 

26 

27 Console. Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

28 foreach(int i in A){ 

29 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

30 } 

31 

32 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

33 foreach(int i in B){ 

34 Console .Write (i + " "); 

35 } 

36 

37 Console .WriteLine ( "\ n" ) ; 

38 

39 Console .WriteLine ( "A. IsSupersetOf (B) = " + A. IsSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

40 Console .WriteLine ( "emptySet . IsSupersetOf (A) = " + emptySet . IsSupersetOf (A) ) ; 

41 Console .WriteLine ( "emptySet . IsSupersetOf (B) = " + emptySet . IsSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

42 Console . WriteLine ( "B . IsSupersetOf (A) = " + B . IsSupersetOf (A) ) ; 

43 

44 Console .WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 5 to set A..."); 

45 A . Add ( 5 ) ; 

46 

47 Console .Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

48 foreach(int i in A){ 

49 Console . Write (i + " "); 

50 } 

51 

52 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

53 foreach(int i in B){ 

54 Console . Write (i + " "); 

55 } 

56 

57 Console .WriteLine ( "\ nA. IsSupersetOf (B) = " + A. IsSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

58 Console .WriteLine ("A. IsSupersetOf (A) = " + A. IsSupersetOf (A) ) ; 

59 

60 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 6 to set A..."); 

61 A . Add ( 6 ) ; 

62 

63 Console .Write ( "\ nSet A Contents: "); 

64 foreach(int i in A){ 

65 Console .Write (i + " "); 

66 } 

67 

68 Console. Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

69 foreach(int i in B){ 

70 Console . Write (i + " "); 

71 } 

72 

73 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nA. IsSupersetOf (B) = " + A. IsSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

74 } 

75 } 

Referring to example 12.5 — three HashSet<int> references named emptySet, A, and B are declared and initial- 
ized. The elements { 1, 2, 3, 4 } are added to set A and the elements { 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 } are added to set B. The emptySet is 
left empty. The program then prints the contents of each set to the console before making a series of set comparisons 
using the lsSupersetOf() method on lines 39 through 42. Next, the number 5 is added to set A. The contents of sets A 
and B are again written to the console followed by the comparison of set A to B and of set A with itself. On line 61 the 
number 6 is added to set A and again the contents of each set A and B is written to the console. Sets A is compared 
with set B one final time on line 73. Figure 12-12 shows the results of running this program. 


lsPROpERSupERSETOf() 

The IsProperSupersetOff) method compares the contents of a set with the contents of another collection and 
returns true if the set is a proper superset of the compared collection. A proper superset is different from a superset in 
that a proper superset must contain an additional element not found in the contained subset. If set A = { 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5 } 
and set B = { 1 , 2, 3, 4 ) then set A is a proper superset of set B. Set B is a subset of set A and is also a proper subset. 
Figure 12-13 shows the set notation and Venn diagram for the proper superset relationship. 

Referring to figure 12-13 — the set notation at the top of the figure is read: A proper superset B is x such that for 
all x in B, x is also a member of A, and A is not equal to B. The Venn diagram shows two sets: set A = { 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5 } 
and set B = { 1 , 2, 3, 4 } . Set A is a proper superset of set B because set A contains all the elements of set B plus one 
additional element. Example 12.6 demonstrates the use of the IsProperSupersetOfQ method. 
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Figure 12-12: Results of Running Example 12.5 


Ad B = [r | Vx g B and x e A and A ^ B] 



A 

Figure 12-13: Proper Superset Relationship 


12.6 IsProperSupersetOfDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class IsProperSupersetOf Demo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 

7 HashSet<int> emptySet = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

8 

9 HashSet<int> A = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

10 A . Add ( 1 ) ; 

11 A . Add ( 2 ) ; 

12 A . Add ( 3 ) ; 

13 A . Add ( 4 ) ; 

14 

15 HashSet<int> B = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

16 B.Add(l); 

17 B . Add ( 2 ) ; 

18 B . Add ( 3 ) ; 

19 B . Add ( 4 ) ; 

20 B . Add ( 5 ) ; 

21 

22 Console .Write ("Empty Set Contents: " ) ; 

23 foreach(int i in emptySet ){ 

24 Console . Write (i + " "); 

25 } 

26 

27 Console .Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

28 foreach(int i in A){ 

29 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

30 } 

31 

32 Console. Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 
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33 foreach(int i in B){ 

34 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

35 } 

36 

37 Console . WriteLine ( "\ n" ) ; 

38 

39 Console .WriteLine ("A. IsProperSupersetOf (B) = " + A. IsProperSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

40 Console. WriteLine ("emptySet. IsProperSupersetOf (A) = " + emptySet . IsProperSupersetOf (A) ) ; 

41 Console. WriteLine ("emptySet. IsProperSupersetOf (B) = " + emptySet . IsProperSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

42 Console . WriteLine ( "B . IsproperSupersetOf (A) = " + B . IsProperSupersetOf (A) ) ; 

43 

44 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 5 to set A..."); 

45 A . Add ( 5 ) ; 

46 

47 Console. Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

48 foreach(int i in A){ 

49 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

50 } 

51 

52 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

53 foreach(int i in B){ 

54 Console . Write (i + " "); 

55 } 

56 

57 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nA. IsSupersetOf (B) = " + A. IsSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

58 Console .WriteLine ("A. IsProperSupersetOf (B) = " + A. IsproperSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

59 

60 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 6 to set A..."); 

61 A . Add ( 6 ) ; 

62 

63 Console .Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

64 foreach(int i in A){ 

65 Console .Write (i + " "); 


67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 


Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: " ); 
foreach(int i in B){ 

Console . Write (i + " "); 

} 


Console . WriteLine ( "\ nA. IsSupersetOf (B) = " 
Console .WriteLine ("A. IsproperSupersetOf (B) 
Console . WriteLine ( "B . IsSupersetOf (A) = " + 
Console . WriteLine ( "B . IsproperSupersetOf (A) 


+ A. IsSupersetOf (B) ) ; 

= " + A. IsproperSupersetOf (B) ) ; 
B . IsSupersetOf (A) ) ; 

= " + B . IsproperSupersetOf (A) ) ; 


Referring to example 12.6 — three HashSet<int> references named emptySet, A, and B are declared and initial- 
ized. Sets A and B are populated with elements and the emptySet is left empty. Their contents are printed to the con- 
sole and then the IsProperSupersetOf() method is used to compare the sets to each other and the results are printed to 
the console. On line 45 the number 5 is added to set A and again the contents of sets A and B are printed to the con- 
sole followed by the comparison of set A with set B. On line 61 the number 6 is added to set A and the contents of 
both sets are again printed to the console followed by another set of comparisons between sets A and B using the 
IsSupersetOfO and IsProperSupersetOf() methods. Figure 12-14 shows the results of running this program. 


OvERUps() 

The Overlaps() method compares the elements of a set with the elements of another collection and returns true if 
the set contains elements in common with the compared collection. It’s equivalent to performing a non-mutating 
intersection since the result of the method call is simply a boolean value that’s true if there are elements in common 
and false otherwise. Figure 12-15 shows the set notation and Venn diagram for the intersection operation performed 
by the Overlaps() method. 

Referring to figure 12-15 — the set notation at the top of the figure reads: A union B is x such that x is a member 
of set A and x is a member of set B . The Venn diagram illustrates this concept with set A = { 1 , 2, 3 , 4 } and set B = { 1 , 
2, 3, 4, 5}. Example 12.7 demonstrates the use of the Overlaps!) method. 
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Projects 


.JflJxl 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_12\IsProperSuperset0f Demo >1 sProperSupersetOf Demo 
Empty Set Contents: 

Set A Contents: 1234 
Set B Contents: 12345 


A . IsProperSupersetOf <B> = False 
emptySet . I sProperSupersetOf <A> = False 
|emptySet . I sProperSupersetOf <B> = False 

B. IsproperSupersetOf <A> = True 


Adding the number 5 to set A. 


Set A Contents: 12345 
Set B Contents: 12345 
A . IsSupersetOf <B) = True 
A . IsProperSupersetOf <B> = False 


Adding the number 6 to set A. 


Set A Contents: 123456 
Set B Contents: 12345 
A . IsSupersetOf <B> = True 

A . IsProperSupersetOf <B> = True 

B. IsSupersetOf <A> = False 

B. IsProperSupersetOf <A> = False 


|C:\Col lection Book Pro.j ec t s\Chapter_12\I sProperSupersetOf Demo > 




Figure 12-14: Results of Running Example 12.6 


AnB 


[x\x G A A X G B] 



Figure 12-15: Overlap Looks for Elements Common to Each Set 


12.7 OverlapsDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class OverlapsDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 

7 HashSet<int> emptySet = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

8 

9 HashSet<int> A = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

10 A . Add ( 1 ) ; 

11 A . Add ( 2 ) ; 

12 A. Add (3); 

13 A . Add ( 4 ) ; 

14 

15 HashSet<int> B = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

16 B . Add ( 1 ) ; 

17 B . Add ( 2 ) ; 

18 B . Add ( 3 ) ; 

19 B . Add ( 4 ) ; 

20 B . Add ( 5 ) ; 

21 

22 Console .Write ("Empty Set Contents: ") ; 

23 foreach(int i in emptySet ){ 

24 Console . Write (i + " "); 

25 } 

26 

27 Console. Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

28 foreach(int i in A){ 

29 Console . Write (i + " "); 

30 } 
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31 

32 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

33 foreach(int i in B){ 

34 Console . Write (i + " "); 

35 } 

36 

37 Console . WriteLine ( "\ n" ) ; 

38 

39 Console .WriteLine ("A. Overlaps (B) = " + A. Overlaps (B) ) ; 

40 Console. WriteLine ("emptySet. Overlaps (A) = " + emptySet .Overlaps (A) ) ; 

41 Console. WriteLine ("emptySet. Overlaps (B) = " + emptySet .Overlaps (B) ) ; 

42 Console . WriteLine ( "B .Overlaps (A) = " + B .Overlaps (A) ) ; 

43 

44 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 5 to set A..."); 

45 A . Add ( 5 ) ; 

46 

47 Console. Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

48 foreach(int i in A){ 

49 Console . Write (i + " "); 

50 } 

51 

52 Console .Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

53 foreach(int i in B){ 

54 Console . Write (i + " "); 

55 } 

56 

57 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nA. Overlaps (B) = " + A. Overlaps (B) ) ; 

58 

59 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nAdding the number 6 to set A..."); 

60 A . Add ( 6 ) ; 

61 

62 Console. Write ("\nSet A Contents: "); 

63 foreach(int i in A){ 

64 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

65 } 

66 

67 Console. Write ("\nSet B Contents: "); 

68 foreach(int i in B){ 

69 Console .Write (i + " ") ; 

70 } 

71 

72 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nA. Overlaps (B) = " + A. Overlaps (B) ) ; 

73 } 

74 } 

Referring to example 12.7 — three HashSet<int> sets are declared and initialized: emptySet, A, and B. The items 
{ 1, 2, 3, 4} are added to set A, and the items { 1, 2, 3, 4, 5} are added to set B. The emptySet is left empty. The con- 
tents of each set is written to the console followed by calls to the Overlaps() method to compare each set. On line 45 
the number 5 is added to set A, the contents of sets A and B are written to the console, and the Overlaps() method is 
called again on line 57. On line 60 the number 6 is added to set Aand the comparison is repeated. Figure 12-16 shows 
the results of running this program 



Figure 12-16: Results of Running Example 12.7 
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SyMMETRicExCEpTWilhO 

The SymmetricExceptWith() method performs a symmetric difference operation on a set and another collection 
with the result being the unique items that appear in each collection, but not both collections. Figure 12-17 gives the 
set notation and Venn diagram for the symmetric difference operation. 


A A B = [x|(x g A a x g B) or (x e B a x g A)] 



Figure 12-17: Symmetric Difference 

Referring to figure 12-17 — the set notation at the top of the figure is read: A symmetric difference B is x such 
that x is a member of set A but not a member of set B or x is a member of set B but not a member of set A. The Venn 
diagrams show two sets A and B. Set A = {1,2,3} and set B = {2, 3, 4, 5 }. The symmetric difference between these 
two sets is the set that contains the elements { 1 , 4, 5 } . These are the elements that appear in either set A or set B but 
not both. Example 12.8 demonstrates the use of the SymmetricExceptWith() method. 

12.8 SymmetricExceptWithDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 public class SymmetricExceptWithDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 HashSet<int> A = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

7 A . Add ( 1 ) ; 

8 A . Add ( 2 ) ; 

9 A. Add (3); 

10 

11 HashSet<int> B = new HashSet<int> ( ) ; 

12 B . Add ( 2 ) ; 

13 B . Add ( 3 ) ; 

14 B . Add ( 4 ) ; 

15 B . Add ( 5 ) ; 

16 

17 Console .Write ("Contents of set A: "); 

18 foreach(int i in A){ 

19 Console . Write (i + " "); 

20 } 

21 

22 Console .Write ( "\ nContents of set B: " ); 

23 foreach(int i in B){ 

24 Console . Write (i + " "); 

25 } 

26 

27 A. SymmetricExceptWith (B) ; 

28 

29 Console . Write ( "\ nContents of A after A. SymmetricExceptWith (B) = "); 

30 foreach(int i in A){ 

31 Console .Write (i + " "); 

32 } 

33 } 

34 } 

Referring to example 12.8 — two HastSet<int> references named A and B are declared and initialized. To set A 
are added the items {1,2,3} and to set B the items {2, 3,4,5}. The contents of both sets A and B are then written to 
the console. On line 27 the SymmetricExceptWith() method is called via set A passing set B in as an argument. This 
results in set A being modified to contain the symmetric difference between both sets. The program ends by writing 
the contents of set A to the console. Figure 12-18 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 12-18: Results of Running Example 12.8 


Quick RevIeu/ 

The set manipulation operations include: IntersectionWith(), UnionWith(), Overlaps(), SymmetricExceptWith(), 
IsSubsetOf(), lsProperSubsetOf(), IsSupersetOf(), and IsProperSupersetOf(). 


SuMIMARy 


The set collections include HashSet<T> and SortedSet<T>. Sets cannot contain duplicate items. 

Use HashSet<T> for high performance set operations. It’s faster because it stores its items in no particular order. 
Use SortedSet<T> when you need set elements stored in sorted order. 

The set manipulation operations include: IntersectionWith(), Union With(), Overlaps(), SymmetricExceptWith(), 
IsSubsetOf(), IsProperSubsetOf(), IsSupersetOfQ, and IsProperSupersetOf(). 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


When you look at the MSDN documentation for collection classes you’ll read passages that refer to certain meth- 
ods as being thread safe or not. The purpose of this chapter is to introduce you to the subject of threads and multi- 
threaded programming to prepare you for the following chapter on threads and collections. While the term 
multithreaded programming may sound complicated, it is in reality quite easy to do in C# .NET. 

In this chapter I will explain how multithreading works on your typical, general-purpose computer. You’ll learn 
about the relationship between a process and its threads and how an operating system manages thread execution. I’ll 
then show you how to use the Thread class in your programs to create and start managed threads. Next, I’ll show you 
how you can simplify the creation and management of multiple threads with the help of the Background Worker class. 
Also, I’ll show you how to use ThreadPool threads and how to run any method asynchronously with the help of dele- 
gates. 

As is the case with any tool, there’s a right way to use it and a wrong way. Multithreading, applied thoughtlessly, 
will render your programs overly complicated, sluggish, unresponsive, and buggy. But, when used with care, multi- 
threading can significantly increase your application’s performance, giving it that hard-to-describe-but-you-know-it- 
when-you-see-it feeling of professionalism. 

Before getting started I need to add a caveat. While I present a lot of material in this chapter, I make no attempt to 
cover all aspects of multithreaded programming. To do so would bore you to death, and in fact, as it turns out, a lot of 
what you can do with threads you shouldn’t do. Instead, I will focus on those topics that give you a lot of bang for 
your buck to get you up and running as quickly as possible with multithreaded programming. In some cases, I have 
postponed the discussion of more obscure threading topics until later in the book where their presentation is more 
appropriate. 

As usual, I recommend that if you want to dive deeper into threads and multithreaded programming consult one 
of the excellent references I’ve listed at the end of the chapter. 


IVfutriThREAdiNq OvervIew: TNe TaIe Of Two VacatIons 


As I write this, winter is is full swing in Northern Virginia. I can hardly wait for summer to arrive so I can go on 
vacation. Let’s take a look at the concept of vacation from a thread’s point of view. 


S i n q Ie-TIi r EAd ecJ Vagan on 

Imagine for a moment you’re on vacation, trying to relax on the squeaky white sand of a sun-drenched tropical 
beach. Your job, since you are on vacation, is to relax, and as you start to drift off for a snooze you get thirsty. You are 
the only one on the beach and the bar is a mile away! You get up and walk to the bar and buy a drink, no, better make 
that two drinks, and walk back to your lounge chair. Now you start to relax again, until you get hungry. The grill is a 
mile in the other direction, so you get up again and walk to the grill. What you really want to do is relax and enjoy the 
beach, but what you ended up doing was a little relaxing, some drink fetching, and some food hunting. Eventually 
you’ll get back to relaxing. After all, you’re on single-threaded vacation. 


MuliiihntAdtd Vacanon 

Now imagine that you’re on multithreaded vacation. Again, your job is to relax on the beach. This time, however, 
when you get thirsty, you ask the wait staff to please bring you a drink, which they immediately set out to do, while 
you immediately return to relaxing. When you get hungry, you again summon the wait staff and off they go to fetch 
you a little somethin’ somethin’ from the grill. You immediately return to relaxing. Multithreaded vacation is so much 
better! If you’ve ever returned from a vacation and felt like you needed a vacation, you probably didn’t take a multi- 
threaded vacation because you were never allowed to relax! 
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TIte REkrioNship Between A Process AncI Its TlrREAds 


In the tale of two vacations above, you could think of yourself as being a process: the “Relax” process. On a 
computer, the operating system loads and starts services and applications. Each service or application runs as a sepa- 
rate process on the machine. (Note: A service is a special type of Windows application that runs solely in the back- 
ground with limited or no user interaction.) Figure 13-1 shows a list of applications running on my machine as I write 
these words. Figure 13-2 shows a list of processes. 


3 applications 


42 processes 



Click CTRL- ALT- 
DELETE to display the 
Windows Task Manager 
window. 


Figure 13-1: List of Running Applications 


S Windows Task Manager 


File Options View Shut Down Help 
Applications Processes | Performance | Networking | Users | 





Show processes from all users £ nc | Process 





Processes: 42 CPU Usage: 0% 

Commit Charge: 742M / 2460M 

1 ^ 


Figure 13-2: Partial List of Processes Running on the Same Computer 


Referring to figures 13-1 and 13-2 — there are quite a few more processes actually running than there are appli- 
cations. Many of the processes are background operating system processes that are started automatically when the 
computer powers up. There are two databases running: MS/SQL Server Express and Oracle 10G. You can also see in 
the process list that Java (java.exe) and a Perl interpreter (perl.exe) are running along with the Windows Desktop 
Explorer (explorer.exe) and two instances of Internet Explorer (iexplore.exe). Each one of these processes is isolated 
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from the others meaning that each process has an allocated memory space all to itself. The management of this pro- 
cess memory space is left to the operating system. 

A process consists of one or more threads of execution, referred to simply as threads. A process always consists 
of at least one thread, the Main thread, (the Main() method’s thread of execution) which starts running when the pro- 
cess begins execution. A single-threaded process contains only one thread of execution. A multithreaded process con- 
tains more than one thread. Figure 13-3 offers a representation of processes and threads in a single-processor system. 


Main Memory 



Operating System 
Thread Scheduler 


Waiting Thread Queue 


Wailin*; 
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Thread 
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Thread 
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Figure 13-3: Processes and their Threads Executing in a Single-Processor Environment 

Referring to figure 13-3 — two processes A and B are executing. Process A contains three threads: Main, Thread 
1 and Thread 2. Process B contains four threads: Main, Thread 1, Thread 2, and Thread 3. A thread is the smallest unit 
of code to which the operating system assigns processing time. A thread executes within the context of its containing 
or owning process and application domain. 

As you can see in figure 13-3, the operating system thread scheduler coordinates thread execution. Waiting 
threads sit in a thread queue until they are loaded into the processor. Each thread has a data structure known as a 
thread context. The thread context is a snapshot of the state of the processor and other execution details that must be 
preserved so that the thread can pick up execution where it left off when next loaded into the processor. 

In a single-processor system, the operating system allocates processor time with a time-slicing scheme. Each 
thread gets a little bit of time to execute before being preempted by the next waiting thread, at which point, if it’s not 
finished with its business, it takes its place in the thread queue to wait another turn at the processor. This diagram 
makes clear that in a single-processor system, the notion of concurrently executing applications is just an illusion 
pulled off by the operating system quickly switching threads in and out of the processor. Figure 13-4 shows how 
things might look on a multiprocessor system. Referring to figure 13-4 — now we can really get some work done. In 
a multiprocessor system, two threads can actually execute concurrently, but the operating system still uses time-slic- 
ing to manage their execution and keep the whole show running smoothly. 

Returning once again to my earlier vacation analogy, when you’re on single-threaded vacation, the relax process 
does everything related to the vacation in one thread of execution. That’s why you must stop relaxing and fetch your- 
self a drink and something to eat. When you’re on multithreaded vacation, the relax process concentrates on relaxing 
and hands off the chores of drink and food fetching to separate threads. You come away from a multithreaded vaca- 
tion feeling a lot more relaxed! {Well, at least until you arrive at the airport anyway.) 


Vacation Gone BacI 

There is a possibility, even on multithreaded vacation, for you to return home tense and frustrated. This can occur 
if the drink and food fetching threads misbehave. How might this happen? Assume for a moment, if you will, that you 
are not the only process on the beach. Laying next to you is a nasty little someone named “create-hate-and-discon- 
tent”. He told his food and drink fetching threads they were special and gave them an order to cut in front of the line 
whenever possible. Your threads get booted from the bar and grill counters more frequently because of the higher pri- 
ority of create-hate-and-discontent’s threads. You suffer because your threads take longer to fetch food and drink. 
This is only one example of how ill-behaved threads can bring one or more processes to a halt. 
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Figure 13-4: Processes and their Threads Executing in a Multiprocessor Environment 


Quick REviEw 

A process consists of one or more threads of execution, referred to simply as threads. A process always consists 
of at least one thread, the Main thread, which starts running when the process begins execution. A single-threaded 
process contains only one thread of execution. A multithreaded process contains more than one thread. 

A thread is the smallest unit of code to which the operating system assigns processing time. A thread executes 
within the context of its containing or owning process and application domain. 

Waiting threads sit in a thread queue until they are loaded into the processor. Each thread has a data structure 
known as a thread context. The thread context is a snapshot of the state of the processor and other execution details 
that must be preserved so that the thread can pick up execution where it left off when next loaded into the processor. 

In a single-processor system the operating system allocates processor time with a time-slicing scheme. Each 
thread gets a little bit of time to execute before being preempted by the next waiting thread, at which point, if it’s not 
finished with its business, it takes its place in the thread queue to wait another turn at the processor. 

In a multiprocessor system, two threads can actually execute concurrently, but the operating system still uses 
time-slicing to manage their execution and keep the whole show running smoothly. 


CitEATiNq MANAqed ThitEAtJs Wiih ThE ThitEAd CIass 


In this section I will show you how to use the Thread class to create and manage the execution of threads in your 
programs. You’ll find the Thread class, along with a whole lot of other useful stuff, in the System. Threading 
namespace. The Thread class allows you to create what are referred to as managed threads. They are called managed 
threads because you can directly manipulate each thread you create. You gain a lot of flexibility and power when you 
manage your own threads. However, with power and flexibility comes the responsibility of ensuring your threads 
behave well and properly handle exceptional conditions that may arise during their execution lifetime. This aspect of 
thread management gained increased importance in .NET 2.0 because, in most cases, unhandled exceptions lead to 
application termination. 

The material in this section lays the foundation for the rest of the chapter. Once you understand the issues 
involved with creating and managing your own threads, you’ll better understand why, in most cases, it’s a good idea 
to let the runtime environment manage threads for you. However, before getting started, let’s see just how little relax- 
ing one does while on single-threaded vacation. 
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SiNqlE-ThREAdEd Vacamon ExampIe 

How might the single-threaded vacation analogy be implemented in source code? Example 13.1 offers one possi- 
ble solution. 

13.1 SingleThreadedVacation.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class SingleThreadedVacation { 

4 

5 private bool hungry; 

6 private bool thirsty; 

7 

8 public SingleThreadedVacation () { 

9 hungry = true; 

10 thirsty = true; 

11 } 

12 

13 public void FetchDrink ( ) { 

14 int steps_to_the_bar = 1000; 

15 for (int i=0; i<steps_to_the_bar* 2 ; i++){ 

16 if ( (i%100 ) == 0){ 

17 Console . WriteLine () ; 

18 Console . Write ( "Fetching Drinks"); 

19 } else{ 

20 Console .Write (".") ; 

21 } 

22 } 

23 Console . WriteLine () ; 

24 thirsty = false; 

25 } 

26 

27 public void FetchFood(){ 

28 int steps_to_the_grill = 1000; 

29 for (int i=0; i<steps_to_the_grill* 2 ; i++){ 

30 if ( (i%100 ) =0 ) { 

31 Console . WriteLine () ; 

32 Console . Write ( "Fetching Food"); 

33 } else{ 

34 Console .Write (".") ; 

35 } 

36 } 

37 Console . WriteLine () ; 

38 hungry = false; 

39 } 

40 

41 public static void Main(){ 

42 SingleThreadedVacation stv = new SingleThreadedVacation () ; 

43 Console . WriteLine ("Relaxing! ") ; 

44 while (stv. hungry && stv. thirsty) { 

45 stv. FetchDrink () ; 

46 stv . FetchFood ( ) ; 

47 Console . WriteLine ( "Relaxing ! " ) ; 

48 } 

49 } 

50 } 

Referring to example 13.1 — the SingleThreadedVacation class contains two fields: hungry and thirsty, of type 
bool, which are initially set to true. It has two methods: FetchDrink() and FetchFood(). When each method is called, 
the for loop contained in each kills some time by “walking” the number of steps to the bar or grill and back again. 
Each method prints to the console a status message every 100 steps it takes. 

The Main() method starting on line 41 starts by printing a message to the console saying it’s “Relaxing!”. It then 
enters the while loop where calls are made to FetchDrink() and FetchFood(). Since the whole program executes in a 
single thread of execution (i.e., the Main() method’s thread,) the FetchDrink() method must run to conclusion before 
the call to FetchFood() can be made. The FetchFood() method must then execute and return before the message 
“Relaxing!” can again be printed to the screen. Figure 13-5 shows SingleThreadedVacation in action. 


MuliiildREAdEd VACATiox ExampIe 

Let’s now see how much more relaxing you can do on a multithreaded vacation. Example 13.2 gives the code for 
the MultiThreadedVacation class. 
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Figure 13-5: SingleThreadedVacation Program Output 


13.2 MultiThreadedVacation.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class MultiThreadedVacation { 

5 

6 private bool hungry; 

7 private bool thirsty; 

8 

9 public MultiThreadedVacation () { 

10 hungry = true; 

11 thirsty = true; 

12 } 

13 

14 public void FetchDrink ( ) { 

15 int steps_to_the_bar = 1000; 

16 for (int i=0; i<steps_to_the_bar* 2 ; i++){ 

17 if ( (i%100) == 0){ 

18 Console . WriteLine () ; 

19 Console . Write ( "Fetching Drinks"); 

20 } else{ 

21 Console . Write (".") ; 

22 } 

23 } 

24 Console . WriteLine () ; 

25 thirsty = false; 

26 } 

27 

28 public void FetchFood(){ 

29 int steps_to_the_grill = 1000; 

30 for (int i=0; i<steps_to_the_grill* 2 ; i++){ 

31 if ( (i%100)==0){ 

32 Console . WriteLine () ; 

33 Console .Write ("Fetching Food"); 

34 } else{ 

35 Console .Write (".") ; 

36 } 

37 } 

38 Console . WriteLine () ; 
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39 hungry = false; 

40 } 

41 

42 public static void Main(){ 

43 MultiThreadedVacation mtv = new MultiThreadedVacation ( ) ; 

44 Thread drinkFetcher = new Thread (mtv . FetchDr ink) ; 

45 Thread foodFetcher = new Thread (mtv. FetchFood) ; 

46 Console . WriteLine ("Relaxing! ") ; 

47 

48 while (mtv . hungry && mtv. thirsty) { 

49 if (! drinkFetcher . IsAlive) drinkFetcher . Start () ; 

50 if (! foodFetcher . IsAlive) foodFetcher . Start () ; 

51 Console . Write ( "Relaxing ! " ) ; 

52 } 

53 } 

54 } 


Referring to example 13.2 — this code is structurally very similar to the previous example. The only changes 
made were to the insides of the Main() method where two thread objects are created on lines 44 and 45 named drink- 
Fetcher and foodFetcher respectively. Note that to create a thread in this fashion, you supply to the Thread constructor 
the name of a method you want to execute in the separate thread. (Here the method signatures conform to the Thread- 
Start delegate signature.) The drinkFetcher thread executes the FetchDrink() method while the foodFetcher thread 
executes the FetchFood() method. 


A check is made in the body of the while loop to see it each thread is alive, meaning ‘Has it been started? If 
not, it is started by calling its Thread. Start() method. As soon as these threads are started, the Main() thread can go 
back to printing the message “Relaxing!” to the console. Figure 13-6 shows a partial listing of the MultiThreadedVa- 
cation program’s output. As you’ll note from looking at figure 13-6 there’s a lot more relaxing going on! 
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Figure 13-6: MultiThreadedVacation Program Output - Partial Listing 
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TIhreacJ States 

A thread can assume several different states during its execution lifetime, as shown in figure 13-7. 



Figure 13-7: Thread States and Transition Initiators 

Referring to figure 13-7 — important points to note include the following: A call to a thread’s Start() method 
does not immediately put the thread into the Running state. A call to Start() only notifies the operating system that the 
thread can now be started. Also, a thread can be in multiple states simultaneously. For example, a Running thread can 
also be a Background thread, or a Suspended thread can also be in the AbortRequested state. 

It’s tricky at best to personally manage multiple threads by directly manipulating their states. In fact, Microsoft 
recommends you don’t do it because it’s hard to tell precisely what state a thread is actually in, or more importantly, 
at what point in the code the thread is at when you attempt to move it from one state to another. It’s usually never a 
good idea to call Abort() on an executing thread, especially if you didn’t start the thread. Another thing to consider is 
that the Suspend() and Resume() methods are now obsolete. 

So where does that leave you with regards to managing your own threads? Well, you can start a thread with the 
StartQ method and block its operation with the Monitor. Wait(), Thread.SleepO and Thread.Join() methods. You can 
change a foreground thread into a background thread by setting its IsBackground property to true. As it turns out, this 
amount of control is really all you need to write well-behaved, multithreaded code. The following sections discuss 
and demonstrate the use of the more helpful Thread properties and methods. 


CREATilNq Al\d STARTiNq MANAqEd TlHREAds 

To create a managed thread, pass in to the Thread constructor either a ThreadStart delegate or a Parameter- 
izedThreadStart delegate. The ParameterizedThreadStart delegate lets you pass an argument object when you call the 
thread’s Start() method. 

ThREAdSTART DeIeQATE 

The ThreadStart delegate specifies a method signature that returns void and takes no arguments. There are two 
ways to pass a ThreadStart delegate into the Thread constructor: the longhand way and the shorthand way. The long- 
hand way entails explicitly creating a new ThreadStart delegate object as the following code fragment suggests. 

Thread threadl = new Thread (new ThreadStart ( Run )) ; // longhand 
The shorthand method of creating a thread entails just passing the name of the method to the Thread constructor 
and letting it figure out if what you supplied conforms to the ThreadStart delegate as the following code fragment 
demonstrates: 

Thread thread2 = new Thread (Run); // shorthand 
Example 13.3 demonstrates both the longhand and shorthand ways of creating threads. 
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13.3 ThreadStartDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class ThreadStartDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 200; 

7 

8 public static void Run(){ 

9 for (int 1=0; i< COUNT; i++){ 

10 Console .Write (Thread. CurrentThread. Name) ; 

11 } 

12 } 

13 

14 public static void Main(){ 

15 Thread threadl = new Thread (new ThreadStart (Run) ) ; // longhand way 

16 Thread thread2 = new Thread (Run); // shorthand way 

17 threadl. Name = "1"; 

18 threadl . Start () ; 

19 thread2.Name = "2"; 

20 thread2 . Start () ; 

21 } 

22 } 

Referring to example 13.3 — two thread objects are created in the Main() method. The first, threadl, is created 
the longhand way by passing the name of the Run() method to the ThreadStart constructor. The second, thread2, is 
created the shorthand way by passing the name of the Run() method directly to the Thread constructor. Each thread’s 
Name property is set before calling its Start() method. The name of the thread is printed to the console in the body of 
the Run() method. Note that in this example the Run() method is static, but it could just as well have been an instance 
method. Figure 13-8 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 13-8: Results of Running Example 13.3 


PARAMETERizEdThliEAdSrART DeIeQATE! PASsiDiq ARqUMENTS To ThREAds 

If you need to pass in an argument when you start a thread, your thread’s execution method must conform to the 
ParameterizedThreadStart delegate signature. The ParameterizedThreadStart delegate method signature is shown in 
following code fragment: 

public void MethodName ( object ob j ) 

Like its ThreadStart delegate cousin, you can create threads the longhand or shorthand way. Example 13.4 shows 
the ParameterizedThreadStart delegate in action. 

13.4 ParameterizedThreadStartDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class ParameterizedThreadStartDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 200; 

7 

8 public static void Run (object value){ 

9 for (int i=0; i< COUNT; i++){ 

10 Console .Write (value) ; 

11 } 

12 } 

13 

14 public static void Main(){ 

15 Thread threadl = new Thread (new ParameterizedThreadStart (Run) ) ; // longhand way 

16 Thread thread2 = new Thread (Run); // shorthand way 

17 threadl . Start ( "Hello " ) ; 

18 thread2 . Start ("World! "); 

19 } 

20 } 
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Referring to example 13.4 — The static Run() method has been modified to conform to the Parameter- 
izedThreadStart delegate method signature. In this case I am passing the parameter named “value” directly to the 
Console. Write() method, which will automatically call the Object. ToStringO method. (Note: Here I’m only targeting 
the interface as specified by the Object class. If I expect some other type of object I must cast to the expected type.) 
Pass the argument to the thread when you call its Start() method, as is shown on lines 17 and 18. Figure 13-9 shows 
the results of running this program. 
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Figure 13-9: Results of Running Example 13.4 
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If all goes well, a thread, once started, charges forward and executes until it completes its assigned task. If it can’t 
finish its assigned task in the allotted time slice, the operating system preempts the thread and swaps it out with 
another waiting thread. This swapping continues until the thread in question finishes its business or until something 
dreadful happens and it ends prematurely. Take a good look at figure 13-9 and you’ll see how threadl prints the mes- 
sage “Hello” over and over until it’s swapped out with thread2, which then starts to print “World!”. 

In many situations, you’ll want a thread to do something and then take a short break to let other threads have a go 
at the processor. Example 13.5 adds a call to Thread. Sleep!) to the body of the Run() method. 

13.5 ParameterizedThreadStart.es (With call to SleepQ) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class ParameterizedThreadStartDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 200; 

7 

8 public static void Run (object value){ 

9 for (int i=0; i< COUNT; i++){ 

10 Console .Write (value) ; 

11 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

12 } 

13 } 

14 

15 public static void Main(){ 

16 Thread threadl = new Thread (new ParameterizedThreadStart (Run) ) ; // longhand way 

17 hread thread2 = new Thread (Run); // shorthand way 

18 threadl . Start ( "Hello ") ; 

19 thread2 .Start ("World! "); 

20 } 

21 } 

Referring to example 13.5 — the call to Thread. Sleep() is made after the value is written to the console. Pass an 
integer argument to the SleepQ method indicating the time in milliseconds you want the thread to block. You can also 
pass in a TimeSpan object. Figure 13-10 shows the results of running this program. Note how different the output 
appears and how much slower the application seems to run because of the increased thread swapping that occurs. 
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Figure 13-10: Results of Running Example 13.5 
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Another way to coordinate thread interaction is to explicitly block one thread until another thread completes exe- 
cution. You can to this by calling the Thread.Join() method via the thread reference you want to yield to. For example, 
if you want the Main thread to block until thread2 completes execution, then in the Main thread you would call 
thread2.Join(). I want to show you two examples to demonstrate the use of the Join() method. The first, example 13.6, 
builds on the previous example and adds a for loop in the Main() method that prints a message to the console. I’ve 
put the call to the thread2.Join() in the body of the for loop but it’s commented out in this example. 

13.6 JoinDemo.es (Version 1 ) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class JoinDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 100; 

7 

8 public static void Run (object value){ 

9 for (int i=0; i<COUNT; i++){ 

10 Console .Write (value) ; 

11 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

12 } 

13 } 

14 

15 public static void Main(){ 

16 Thread threadl = new Thread (new ParameterizedThreadStart (Run) ) ; // longhand way 

17 Thread thread2 = new Thread (Run); // shorthand way 

18 threadl . Start ( "Hello ") ; 

19 thread2 .Start ("World! "); 

20 for (int i = 0; i< 10; i++){ 

21 Console . Write ( "\ n Main Thread Message "); 

22 //if (i==l) thread2 . Join ( ) ; 

23 } 

24 } 

25 } 

Referring to example 13.6 — I’ve added a for loop to the end of the Main() method that loops ten times printing 
a message to the console. I’ve commented out line 22 for now so you can compare the output of this program with the 
output of the next example. Figure 13-11 shows the results of running this program. Referring to figure 13-11 — note 
how threadl and thread2 each print a message before sleeping. When the Main thread gets its chance to execute, it 
runs to completion. 

Example 13.7 gives the JoinDemo program with line 22 in action. Figure 13-12 shows the results of running the 
program. Note the difference in the output between figures 13-11 and 13-12. The for loop in the Main thread makes 
it through two loops before being told to block until thread2 completes execution. (/.£., thread2.Join()) 
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Figure 13-11: Results of Running Example 13.6 

13.7 JoinDemo.es ( Version 2) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class JoinDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 100; 

7 

8 public static void Run (object value){ 

9 for (int i=0; i< COUNT; i++){ 

10 Console .Write (value) ; 

11 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

12 } 

13 } 

14 

15 public static void Main(){ 

16 Thread threadl = new Thread (new ParameterizedThreadStart (Run) ) ; // longhand way 

17 Thread thread2 = new Thread (Run); // shorthand way 

18 threadl . Start ( "Hello ") ; 

19 thread2 . Start ("World! "); 

20 for (int i = 0; i< 10; i++){ 

21 Console . Write ( "\ n Main Thread Message "); 

22 if(i==l) thread2 . Join ( ) ; // the Main thread will block on thread2 after second loop 

23 } 

24 } 

25 } 
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Figure 13-12: Results of Running Example 13.7 
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FoREqROUNd vs. BAckqROUNd UiREAds 

A thread can be either a foreground thread or a background thread. The difference being that a foreground thread 
will keep the .NET runtime alive so long as it is running. A background thread, however, will be shutdown by the 
.NET runtime when it shuts down. 

Managed threads are created as foreground threads. Example 13.8 gives an example of a foreground thread. 

13.8 ForegroundThreadDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class ForegroundThreadDemo { 

5 

6 public static void Run(){ 

7 bool keepgoing = true; 

8 while (keepgoing) { 

9 Console .Write ("Please enter a letter or 'Q' to exit: " ) ; 

10 String s = Console . ReadLine () ; 

11 switch (s[ 0] ) { 

12 case ' Q' : keepgoing = false; 

13 break; 

14 default: break; 

15 } 

16 } 

17 } 

18 

19 public static void Main(){ 

20 Thread threadl = new Thread (Run); 

21 threadl . Start () ; 

22 } 

23 } 

Referring to example 13.8 — the Main() method exits right after calling thread l.Start(). The Run() method loops 
continuously reading input from the console until the user enters the letter ‘Q\ Since threadl is a foreground thread, 
it keeps the .NET runtime running as long as it’s executing. Figure 13-13 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 13-13: Results of Running Example 13.8 

To change a foreground thread to a background thread, set the thread’s IsBackground property to true. Example 
13.9 provides a slight modification to the previous example and makes threadl a background thread. 

13.9 BackgroundThreadDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class BackgroundThreadDemo { 

5 

6 public static void Run(){ 

7 bool keepgoing = true; 

8 while (keepgoing) { 

9 Console .Write ("Please enter a letter or ' Q' to exit: "); 

10 String s = Console . ReadLine () ; 

11 switch ( s[ 0] ){ 

12 case 'Q': keepgoing = false; 

13 break; 

14 default: break; 

15 } 

16 } 

17 } 

18 

19 public static void Main(){ 

20 Thread threadl = new Thread (Run); 

21 threadl . IsBackground = true; 

22 threadl . Start () ; 

23 } 

24 } 
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Referring to example 13.9 — on line 21, threadl’s IsBackground property is set to true. Its Start() method is 
called on the next line and the Main() method exits. Thus, thread 1 is stopped along with the .NET runtime execution 
environment. Figure 13-14 shows the very brief results of running this program. 



Figure 13-14: Results of Running Example 13.9 


Quick REviEW 

A thread can assume several different states during its execution lifetime. These states include: Unstarted , Run- 
ning, Background, SuspendRequested, Suspended, WaitSleepJoin, StopRequested, Stopped, AbortRequested, and 
Aborted. 

A call to a thread’s Start() method does not immediately put the thread into the Running state. A call to Start() 
only notifies the operating system that the thread can now be started. Also, a thread can be in multiple states simulta- 
neously. For example, a Running thread can also be a Background thread, or a Suspended thread can also be in the 
AbortRequested state. 

It’s tricky at best to personally manage multiple threads by directly manipulating their states. In fact, Microsoft 
recommends you don’t do it because it’s hard to tell precisely what state a thread is actually in or, more importantly, 
at what point in the code the thread is at when you attempt to move it from one state to another. It’s usually never a 
good idea to call Abort() on an executing thread, especially if you didn’t start the thread. Another thing to consider is 
that the Suspend() and Resume() methods are now obsolete. 

To create a managed thread, pass to the Thread constructor either a ThreadStart delegate or a Parameter- 
izedThreadStart delegate. 

The ThreadStart delegate specifies a method signature that returns void and takes no arguments. There are two 
ways to pass the ThreadStart delegate to the Thread constructor: the longhand way and the shorthand way. The long- 
hand way entails explicitly creating a new ThreadStart delegate object as the following code fragment suggests. 

Thread threadl = new Thread (new ThreadStart ( Run )) ; // longhand 

The shorthand method of creating a thread entails just passing the name of the method to the Thread constructor 
and letting it figure out if what you supplied conforms to the ThreadStart delegate as the following code fragment 
demonstrates: 

Thread thread2 = new Thread (Run); // shorthand 

If you need to pass in an argument when you start a thread, the thread’s execution method must conform to the 
ParameterizedThreadStart delegate signature. The ParameterizedThreadStart delegate method signature is shown in 
following code fragment: 

public void MethodName ( object ob j ) 

Like its ThreadStart delegate cousin, you can create threads the longhand or shorthand way. Pass the argument to 
the thread via its StartQ method. Remember to cast the argument to the appropriate type in the body of the thread’s 
execution method. 

If all goes well, a thread, once started, charges forward and executes until it completes its assigned task. If it can’t 
finish its assigned task in the allotted time slice, the operating system preempts the thread and swaps it out with 
another waiting thread. This swapping continues until the thread in question finishes its business or until something 
dreadful happens and it ends prematurely. Call the Thread. Sleep() method to force your thread to block and give other 
threads a chance to execute. 

Another way to coordinate thread interaction is to explicitly block one thread until another thread completes exe- 
cution. You can to this by calling the Thread. Join() method via the thread reference you want to yield to. For example, 
if you want the Main thread to block until thread2 completes execution, then in the Main thread you would call 
thread2.Join(). 
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A thread can be either a foreground thread or a background thread. The difference being that a foreground thread 
will keep the .NET runtime alive so long as it is running. A background thread, however, will be shutdown by the 
.NET runtime when it shuts down. 


CitEATiNq ThitEAds WiTh The BAckqitouNdWoRkER CIass 


Background threads are especially helpful when used with GUI applications as they allow time-intensive activi- 
ties to proceed while minimizing the impact to the user interface experience. The System. ComponentModeLBacU 
groundWorker class makes it easy and convenient to create background threads that do heavy lifting behind the 
scenes while relieving you of the burden of explicitly managing those threads. 

The BackgroundWorker class provides this convenience and ease of use by allowing you to assign event handler 
methods to its various events. These events include DoWork, ProgressChanged, and RunWorkerCompleted. Example 
13.10 shows the BackgroundWorker class in action. This program displays a small window with three buttons and 
three labels. When you click one of the buttons it fires the background worker to do that particular task. The tasks, in 
this case, are to simply print a short message to the console and update the color of the label when the task starts run- 
ning and when it completes. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


using System; 
using System. Drawing; 
using System. Threading; 
using System. Windows . Forms; 
using System. ComponentModel; 

public class BackgroundWorkerDemo : Form { 


13.10 BackgroundWorkerDemo.es 
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Button buttonl; 

Button button2; 

Button button3; 

Label labell; 

Label label2; 

Label label3; 
BackgroundWorker bwl; 
BackgroundWorker bw2; 
BackgroundWorker bw3; 


public BackgroundWorkerDemo ( ) { 
InitializeComponents () ; 

} 


private void InitializeComponents () { 
buttonl = new Button (); 
button2 = new Button (); 
button3 = new Button (); 
labell = new Label (); 
label2 = new Label (); 
label3 = new Label (); 
bwl = new BackgroundWorker () ; 
bw2 = new BackgroundWorker () ; 
bw3 = new BackgroundWorker () ; 

buttonl. Text = "Do Something"; 

buttonl .AutoSize = true; 

buttonl . Click += ButtonOne_Click; 

labell . BackColor = Color. Green; 

bwl. DoWork += DoWorkOne; 

bwl . RunWorkerCompleted += ResetLabelOne; 

button2 . Text = "Do Something Else"; 

button2 .AutoSize = true; 

button2 . Click += ButtonTwo_Click; 

label2 . BackColor = Color. Green; 

bw2. DoWork += DoWorkTwo; 

bw2 . RunWorkerCompleted += ResetLabelTwo; 

button3.Text = "Do Something Different"; 

button3 .AutoSize = true; 

button3 . Click += ButtonThree_Click; 

label3 . BackColor = Color. Green; 

bw3. DoWork += DoWorkThree; 

bw3 . RunWorkerCompleted += ResetLabelThree; 
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54 

55 TableLayoutPanel tlpl = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

56 tlpl . RowCount = 2; 

57 tlpl . ColumnCount = 3; 

58 tlpl . SuspendLayout () ; 

59 this . SuspendLayout () ; 

60 tlpl .AutoSize - true; 

61 tlpl. Dock = DockStyle . Lef t ; 

62 tlpl . Controls .Add (buttonl ) ; 

63 tlpl . Controls .Add (button2 ) ; 

64 tlpl . Controls .Add (button3) ; 

65 tlpl . Controls .Add (labell) ; 

66 tlpl . Controls .Add (label2) ; 

67 tlpl . Controls .Add (label3) ; 

68 this .Controls .Add(tlpl) ; 

69 this .AutoSize — true; 

70 this . AutoSizeMode = AutoSizeMode . GrowOnly; 

71 this. Height = tlpl. Height; 

72 tlpl . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

73 this . ResumeLayout () ; 

74 } 

75 

76 private void ButtonOne_Click (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

77 if ( !bwl . IsBusy) { 

78 bwl . RunWorkerAsync (( (Button) sender ) .Text); 

79 } 

80 } 

81 

82 private void ButtonTwo_Click (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

83 if ( !bw2 . IsBusy) { 

84 bw2 . RunWorkerAsync ( ( (Button) sender) .Text) ; 

85 } 

86 } 

87 

88 private void ButtonThree_Click (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

89 if ( !bw3 . IsBusy) { 

90 bw3 . RunWorkerAsync ( ( (Button) sender) .Text) ; 

91 } 

92 } 

93 

94 private void DoWorkOne (Object sender, DoWorkEventArgs e){ 

95 labell . BackColor = Color. Black; 

96 for(int i=0; i<30000; i++){ 

97 Console . Write (e .Argument + " ") ; 

98 } 

99 } 

100 

101 private void DoWorkTwo (Obj ect sender, DoWorkEventArgs e){ 

102 label2 . BackColor = Color. Black; 

103 for(int i=0; i<30000; i++){ 

104 Console . Write (e .Argument + " ") ; 

105 } 

106 } 

107 

108 private void DoWorkThree (Obj ect sender, DoWorkEventArgs e){ 

109 label3 . BackColor = Color. Black; 

110 for(int i=0; i<30000; i++){ 

111 Console .Write (e .Argument + " ") ; 

112 } 

113 } 

114 

115 private void ResetLabelOne (Object sender, RunWorkerCompletedEventArgs e){ 

116 labell . BackColor = Color. Green; 

117 } 

118 

119 private void ResetLabelTwo (Object sender, RunWorkerCompletedEventArgs e){ 

120 label2 . BackColor = Color. Green; 

121 } 

122 

123 private void ResetLabelThree (Object sender, RunWorkerCompletedEventArgs e){ 

124 label3 . BackColor = Color. Green; 

125 } 

126 

127 

128 [ STAThread] 

129 public static void Main(){ 

130 Application . Run (new BackgroundWorkerDemo ( ) ) ; 

131 } // end Main 

132 

133 } // end class definition 
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Referring to example 13.10 — in this code I create three buttons, three labels, and three BackgroundWorker 
objects named bwl, bw2, and bw3 respectively. To each background worker’s DoWork event I assign a method that 
conforms to the DoWorkEventHandler delegate. These methods are named DoWorkOne(), DoWorkTwo(), and 
DoWorkThree(). To each background worker’s RunWorkerCompleted event I assign a method that conforms to the 
RunWorkerCompletedEventHandler delegate. I named these methods ResetLabelOneO, ResetLabelTwo(), and Reset- 
LabelThree(). 

To each button’s Click event 1 assign methods that conform to the EventHandler delegate. I’ve named these 
methods ButtonOne_Click(), ButtonTwo_Click(), and ButtonThree_Click(). A click on each button calls its assigned 
event handler method. The event handler method kicks off a background worker thread by calling its Run- 
WorkAsyncO method. In this case, I’m passing in to the call to the RunWorkAsync() method the text of the clicked 
button. 

A call to a background worker’s RunWorkAsync() method fires its DoWork event. Any DoWorkEventHandlers 
assigned to the background worker’s DoWork event are then called. Before actually making the call to RunWorkerA- 
sync(), I check to see if the background worker is busy by polling its IsBusy property. If the background worker is 
currently running an asynchronous operation, the IsBusy property returns true. 

When the background worker thread completes, its RunWorkerCompleted event fires resulting in a call to any 
assigned RunWorkerCompletedEventHandler methods. Figure 13-15 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 13-15: One Particular Result of Running Example 13.10 
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Quick RevIew 

Background threads are especially helpful when used with GUI applications as they allow time-intensive activi- 
ties to proceed while minimizing the impact to the user interface experience. The System. ComponentModeLBacU 
groundWorker class makes it easy and convenient to create background threads that do heavy lifting behind the 
scenes while relieving you of the burden of explicitly managing those threads. The Background Worker class provides 
this convenience and ease of use by allowing you to assign event handler methods to its various events. These events 
include DoWork, ProgressC hanged, and RunWorkerCompleted. A call to a Background Worker’s RunWorkAsync() 
method fires its DoWork event. 


"Hire A d Pools 


The .NET runtime execution environment maintains and manages a pool of background threads for each applica- 
tion. You have access to these threads via the static methods of the ThreadPool class. 

Beginning with .NET 2.0 Service Pack 1, each application’s thread pool contains, by default, 250 worker threads 
per processor and 500 I/O completion port threads per processor. In this section, I will only show you how to use 
thread pool worker threads. 

Important things to know about the application thread pool include the following: 

• The ThreadPool class is static; its functionality is meant only to be used via its static methods. 

• You can adjust the maximum number of threads in the pool via the ThreadPool. SetMaxThreads() 
method. 

• To start a thread, pass the name of an execution method to the ThreadPool. QueueUserWorkItem() 
method. 

• The thread pool contains a certain number of idle threads that are ready to execute. This number is 
adjusted via the ThreadPool. SetMinThreads() method. Too many idle threads extract a perfor- 
mance penalty because each idle thread requires stack space and other resources. 

• The creation of new ThreadPool threads is throttled to one every 500 milliseconds. If you are 
spawning a large number of threads, you’ll need to keep this throttling activity in mind. 

• ThreadPool managed threads are background threads and will be terminated when your applica- 
tion exits. 

• You have no control over a ThreadPool thread other than its initial creation. 

Example 13.11 shows how easy it is to use ThreadPool threads. In this example, I spawn 45 separate threads with 
the help of the ThreadPool class. Following the creation of each thread, I print out the number of available threads. 

13.11 ThreadPoolDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class ThreadPoolDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 20000; 

7 

8 public static void Run (object stateInfo){ 

9 for (int i=0; i<COUNT; i++){ 

10 Console .Write (statelnfo + " "); 

11 Thread. Sleep (100) ; 

12 } 

13 } 

14 

15 public static void Main(){ 

16 int workerThreads = 0; 

17 int completionPortThreads = 0; 

18 ThreadPool . GetMinThreads (out workerThreads, out completionPortThreads); 

19 Console . WriteLine ( "Minimum number of worker threads in thread pool: {0} ", workerThreads); 

20 Console . WriteLine ( "Minimum number of completion port threads in thread pool: {0} ", 

21 completionPortThreads) ; 

22 ThreadPool . GetAvailableThreads (out workerThreads, out completionPortThreads); 

23 Console . WriteLine ( "Available worker threads in thread pool: {0} ", workerThreads); 

24 Console . WriteLine ( "Available completion port threads in thread pool: {0} ", completionPortThreads); 

25 

26 for (int i = 0; i<45; i++){ 

27 ThreadPool . QueueUserWorkltem (new WaitCallback (Run) , i) ; 
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28 Thread. Sleep (1000) ; // sleep twice as long as it takes to start a threadpool thread 

29 ThreadPool . GetAvailableThreads (out workerThreads, out completionPortThreads ) ; 

30 Console . Write ( "\ nAvailable worker threads in thread pool: {0} ", workerThreads); 

31 Console .WriteLine ( "\ nAvailable completion port threads in thread pool: {0}", completionPortThreads); 

32 } 

33 } // end Main() method 

34 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 13.11 — each new thread is created in the body of the for loop that begins on line 26. 
Note on line 27 that the ThreadPool.QueueUserWorkItem() method requires a WaitCallBack object. I have supplied 
the name of the thread execution method to the WaitCallBack constructor and pass the resulting object as an argu- 
ment to the QueueUserWorkItem() method. On line 28, 1 put the Main() method thread to sleep for twice as long as it 
takes to create a new ThreadPool thread, and then print the number of available threads to the console. 

In this example, I have modified the signature of the Run() method to conform to the WaitCallBack delegate. 
This allows me to pass arguments to the Run() method when I kick off each thread with the QueueUserWorkItem() 
method. 

Figure 13-16 shows a partial result of running this program. 



Figure 13-16: Partial Result of Running Example 13.11 


Quick REviEW 

The .NET runtime execution environment maintains and manages a pool of background threads for each applica- 
tion. You have access to these threads via the static methods of the ThreadPool class. By default, each application’s 
thread pool contains 250 worker threads per processor and 500 I/O completion port threads per processor. Pass the 
name of your thread execution method to the WaitCallBack constructor; pass the WaitCallBack object to the Thread- 
Pool. QueueUserWorkltemQ method. 


Asynchronous MetHocJ CaUs 


Multithreading is built into the very core of the .NET runtime execution environment. You can call any method 
asynchronously with the help of a delegate. You can do this via a delegate’s BeginInvoke() and EndInvoke() methods. 
Don’t go looking for these methods in the System. Delegate documentation; the .NET runtime environment creates 
them automatically when you declare and define a new delegate type. The thread that executes an asynchronous 
method comes from the application thread pool and is therefore a background thread. 

To make an asynchronous method call follow these steps: 

• Create a new delegate type that specifies the method signature of your thread execution method. 

• Create your thread execution method making sure its method signature matches that of the dele- 
gate you created in the first step. 

• Create an instance of the delegate, passing the name of the thread execution method to its con- 
structor. 
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• Call the Beginlnvoke() method on the delegate object, supplying any necessary thread execution 
method arguments and two additional arguments of type AsyncCallback and an Object respec- 
tively. I will discuss the purpose of the AsyncCallback and Object parameters shortly. 

• The call to BeginInvoke() returns an IAsyncResult object that can be used to query the state of the 
asynchronous method call’s execution progress. The IAsyncResult. AsyncState property is a ref- 
erence to the last object supplied in the call to the BeginInvoke() method. 

• Do any required work in the calling method while the asynchronous method call executes. 

• Call the EndInvoke() method to properly wrap-up the asynchronous method call and fetch the 
results. 

Example 13.12 shows the asynchronous call mechanism in action. 

13.12 AsynchronousCallDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class AsynchronousCallDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 100; 

7 public delegate void RunDelegate (String message); 

8 

9 public static void Run (String message){ 

10 for (int i=0; i< COUNT; i++){ 

11 Console . Write (message + " "); 

12 Thread. Sleep ( 100) ; 

13 } 

14 } 

15 

16 public static void Main(){ 

17 RunDelegate runDelegatel = new RunDelegate (Run) ; 

18 RunDelegate runDelegate2 = new RunDelegate (Run) ; 

19 IAsyncResult resultl — runDelegatel . Beginlnvoke ( "Hello" , null, null); 

20 IAsyncResult result2 = runDelegate2 . Beginlnvoke ( "World !" , null, null); 

21 while (! resultl . IsCompleted && ! result2 . IsCompleted) { 

22 Console . Write ( " - "); 

23 Thread. Sleep (1000) ; 

24 } 

25 runDelegatel .Endlnvoke (resultl) ; 

26 runDelegate2 . Endlnvoke (result2) ; 

27 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nMain thread exiting now . . .bye ! " ) ; 

28 } // end Main() method 

29 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 13.12 — on line 7, a new delegate type is declared named RunDelegate. The RunDelegate 
specifies a method that takes one String argument. The Run() method on line 9 conforms to the RunDelegate method 
signature specification. In the Main() method, I created two RunDelegate instances named runDelegatel and 
runDelegate2. In the call to the RunDelegate constructor, I pass the name of the RunQ method. I start the asynchro- 
nous methods by calling the BeginInvoke() method on each delegate instance passing in the required string argument 
and two null values representing the AsyncCallback and AsyncState objects, which are not being used in this case. 

The while statement on line 21 loops until both IAsyncResult. IsCompleted properties are true. It prints the 
character to the console and then sleeps for 1000 milliseconds to let the other two threads have a go at the processor. 

On lines 25 and 26, the Endlnvoke!) method is called on each delegate instance, passing in the appropriate 
IAsyncResult reference. Figure 13-17 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 13-17: Results of Running Example 13.12 
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Ot>TAii\iiNq ResuIts From Am Asynchronous MetHocI CaII 

The are several ways to obtain results from an asynchronous method call. If the method returns a value, the call 
to the delegate’s EndInvoke() method returns that value. If the method takes one or more out or ref parameters, 
these will be included in the EndInvoke() method’s parameter list as well. (Note: Remember, a delegate’s Beginln- 
voke() and EndlnvokeQ methods are automatically generated.) Example 13.13 demonstrates the use of the Endln- 
voke() method to retrieve an asynchronous method call’s return value. 

13.13 AsyncCallWi thResultsDemo. cs 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class AsyncCallWithResultsDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 100; 

7 public delegate int SumDelegate (int a, int b) ; 

8 

9 public static int Sum (int a, int b){ 

10 return a + b; 

11 } 

12 

13 public static void Main(){ 

14 SumDelegate sumDelegatel = new SumDelegate (Sum) ; 

15 SumDelegate sumDelegate2 = new SumDelegate (Sum) ; 

16 IAsyncResult resultl = sumDelegatel . Beginlnvoke (1 , 2, null, null); 

17 IAsyncResult result2 = sumDelegate2 .Beginlnvoke (3, 4, null, null); 

18 while (! resultl . IsCompleted && ! result2 . IsCompleted) { 

19 Thread. Sleep ( 100) ; 

20 } 

21 int suml = sumDelegatel . Endlnvoke (resultl ) ; 

22 int sum2 = sumDelegate2 . Endlnvoke (result2 ) ; 

23 Console . WriteLine ( "The result of the first async method call is: {0} ", suml); 

24 Console . WriteLine ( "The result of the second async method call is: {0} ", sum2) ; 

25 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nMain thread exiting now. . .bye ! ") ; 

26 } // end Main() method 

27 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 13.13 — I defined a delegate on line 7 named SumDelegate that takes two integer argu- 
ments and returns an integer value. The Sum() method on line 9 conforms to the SumDelegate signature. In the 
Main() method, two SumDelegate objects are created named sumDelegatel and sumDelegate2. The BeginInvoke() 
method is called on each delegate. Note how the multiple arguments are passed to the asynchronous method call. On 
line 18, the while loop spins until both method calls complete, which in this case doesn’t take too long because of 
the simplicity of the Sum() method. On lines 21 and 22, the results of each method call are obtained via the call to 
each delegate’s EndInvoke() method and the values written to the console. Figure 13-18 shows the results of running 
this program. 



Figure 13-18: Results of Running Example 13.13 


PROvidiNq A CaIIBacI< METlnod To BEqiNlNvokE() 

The BeginInvoke() method allows you to pass in a callback method that is automatically called when the asyn- 
chronous method completes execution. It also allows you to pass in an object argument to that callback method. Note 
that up until now I have been calling the BeginInvoke() method with the last two arguments set to null, (i.e., 
sumDelegatel. BeginInvoke(l, 2, null, null)) To pass in a callback method, you’ll need to write a method that con- 
forms to the AsyncCallBack delegate method signature, which returns void and takes one argument of type lAsyn- 
cResult as the following code snippet shows: 

void MethodName ( IAsyncResult result) 
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The IAsyncResult interface specifies an AsyncState property of type Object, meaning it can contain any type of 
object. You can pass in whatever your heart desires! To use this object in the callback method, you’ll need to access 
the IAsyncResult. AsyncState property and cast it to the expected type. Example 13.14 demonstrates the use of a call- 
back method. 

13.14 AsyncCallWithCallBackDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 

4 public class AsyncCallWithCallBackDemo { 

5 

6 private const int COUNT = 100; 

7 public delegate int SumDelegate (int a, int b) ; 

8 

9 public static int Sum (int a, int b){ 

10 return a + b; 

11 } 

12 

13 public static void WrapUp (IAsyncResult result){ 

14 SumDelegate sumDelegate = (SumDelegate) result .AsyncState; 

15 int sum = sumDelegate . Endlnvoke (result) ; 

16 Console . WriteLine ( "The result is: {0} ", sum); 

17 } 

18 

19 public static void Main(){ 

20 SumDelegate sumDelegatel = new SumDelegate (Sum) ; 

21 SumDelegate sumDelegate2 = new SumDelegate (Sum) ; 

22 IAsyncResult resultl = sumDelegatel .Beginlnvoke (1, 2, new AsyncCallback (WrapUp) , sumDelegatel); 

23 IAsyncResult result2 = sumDelegate2 .Beginlnvoke (3, 4, new AsyncCallback (WrapUp) , sumDelegate2) ; 

24 while (! resultl . IsCompleted && ( ! result2 . IsCompleted) ) { 

25 Console . WriteLine ( " - "); 

26 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

27 } 

28 Console . WriteLine ( "\ nMain thread exiting now. . .bye ! ") ; 

29 } // end Main() method 

30 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 13.14 — I have added a method on line 13 named WrapUpO that conforms to the Async- 
CallBack delegate method signature. In this example. I’m using the WrapUpO method to make the call to a SumDel- 
egate’s EndInvoke() method. To do this, I must pass in a reference to a SumDelegate, which I do as the last argument 
to each SumDelegate’s BeginInvoke() method call shown on lines 22 and 23. 

So, what’s going on here? I’m executing two asynchronous method calls via two SumDelegate references. When 
each asynchronously executed method returns, the method supplied as the callback method is automatically called. 
It’s a nice way to call and forget. However, since this is a simple console application, and the threads being created to 
execute the asynchronous method calls are thread pool background threads, the MainQ method must hang on for a 
while and do some stuff, for if it exits right away, the background threads will be destroyed before they get a chance 
to execute. You generally don’t have this problem when you’re writing a GUI application. Figure 13-19 shows the 


results of running this program. 
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Figure 13-19: Results of Running Example 13.14 


Quick RevIew 

Multithreading is built into the very core of the .NET runtime execution environment. You can call any method 
asynchronously with the help of a delegate. You can do this via a delegate’s BeginInvoke() and EndInvoke() methods. 
Don’t go looking for these methods in the System. Delegate documentation; the .NET runtime environment creates 
them automatically when you declare and define a new delegate type. The thread that executes an asynchronous 
method comes from the application thread pool and is therefore a background thread. 
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A process consists of one or more threads of execution, referred to simply as threads. A process always consists 
of at least one thread, the Main thread, which starts running when the process begins execution. A single-threaded 
process contains only one thread of execution. A multithreaded process contains more than one thread. 

A thread is the smallest unit of code to which the operating system assigns processing time. A thread executes 
within the context of its containing or owning process and application domain. 

Waiting threads sit in a thread queue until they are loaded into the processor. Each thread has a data structure 
known as a thread context. The thread context is a snapshot of the state of the processor and other execution details 
that must be preserved so that the thread can pick up execution where it left off when next loaded into the processor. 

In a single-processor system the operating system allocates processor time with a time-slicing scheme. Each 
thread gets a little bit of time to execute before being preempted by the next waiting thread, at which point, if it’s not 
finished with its business, it takes its place in the thread queue to wait another turn at the processor. 

In a multiprocessor system, two threads can actually execute concurrently, but the operating system still uses 
time-slicing to manage their execution and keep the whole show running smoothly. 

A thread can assume several different states during its execution lifetime. These states include: Unstarted , Run- 
ning, Background, SuspendRequested, Suspended, WaitSleepJ oin, StopRequested, Stopped, AbortRequested, and 
Aborted. 

A call to a thread’s Start() method does not immediately put the thread into the Running state. A call to StartQ 
simply notifies the operating system that the thread can now be started. Also, a thread can be in multiple states simul- 
taneously. For example, a Running thread can also be a Background thread, or a Suspended thread can also be in the 
AbortRequested state. 

It’s tricky at best to personally manage multiple threads by directly manipulating their states. In fact, Microsoft 
recommends you don’t do it because it’s hard to tell precisely what state a thread is actually in, or more importantly, 
at what point in the code the thread is at when you attempt to move it from one state to another. It’s usually never a 
good idea to call AbortQ on an executing thread, especially if you didn’t start the thread. Another thing to consider is 
that the Suspend() and Resume() methods are obsolete. 

To create a managed thread, pass to the Thread constructor either a ThreadStart delegate or a Parameter- 
izedThreadStart delegate. 

The ThreadStart delegate specifies a method signature that returns void and takes no arguments. There are two 
ways to pass the ThreadStart delegate to the Thread constructor: the longhand way and the shorthand way. The long- 
hand way entails explicitly creating a new ThreadStart delegate object as the following code fragment suggests. 

Thread threadl = new Thread (new ThreadStart ( Run )) ; // longhand 

The shorthand method of creating a thread entails just passing the name of the method to the Thread constructor 
and letting it figure out if what you supplied conforms to the ThreadStart delegate as the following code fragment 
demonstrates: 

Thread thread2 = new Thread (Run); // shorthand 

If you need to pass in an argument when you start a thread, the thread’s execution method must conform to the 
ParameterizedThreadStart delegate signature. The ParameterizedThreadStart delegate method signature is shown in 
following code fragment: 

public void MethodName ( object ob j ) 

Like its ThreadStart delegate cousin, you can create threads the longhand or shorthand way. Pass the argument to 
the thread via its Start() method. Remember to cast the argument to the appropriate type in the body of the thread’s 
execution method. 

If all goes well, a thread, once started, charges forward and executes until it completes its assigned task. If it can’t 
finish its assigned task in the allotted time slice, the operating system preempts the thread and swaps it out with 
another waiting thread. This swapping continues until the thread in question finishes its business or until something 
dreadful happens and it ends prematurely. Call the Thread. Sleepf) method to force a thread to block and give other 
threads a chance to execute. 

Another way to coordinate thread interaction is to explicitly block one thread until another thread completes exe- 
cution. You can to this by calling the Thread. JoinQ method via the thread reference you want to yield to. For example. 
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if you want the Main thread to block until thread2 completes execution then in the Main thread you would call 
thread2.Join(). 

A thread can be either a foreground thread or a background thread. The difference being that a foreground thread 
keeps the .NET runtime alive so long as it is running. A background thread, however, will be shutdown by the .NET 
runtime when it shuts down. 

Background threads are especially helpful when used with GUI applications as they allow time-intensive activi- 
ties to proceed while minimizing the impact to the user interface experience. The System. ComponentModel. Back- 
groundWorker class makes it easy and convenient to create background threads that do heavy lifting behind the 
scenes while relieving you of the burden of explicitly managing those threads. The Background Worker class provides 
this convenience and ease of use by allowing you to assign event handler methods to its various events. These events 
include DoWork, ProgressC hanged, and RimWorkerCompleted. A call to a Background Worker’s RunWorkAsync() 
method fires its DoWork event. 

The .NET runtime execution environment maintains and manages a pool of background threads for each applica- 
tion. You have access to these threads via the static methods of the ThreadPool class. By default, each application’s 
thread pool contains 250 worker threads per processor and 500 I/O completion port threads per processor. Pass the 
name of the thread execution method to the WaitCallBack constructor; pass the WaitCallBack object to the Thread- 
Pool. QueueUserWorkItem() method. 

Multithreading is built into the very core of the .NET runtime execution environment. You can call any method 
asynchronously with the help of a delegate. You can do this via a delegate’s BeginInvoke() and EndInvoke() methods. 
Don’t go looking for these methods in the System. Delegate documentation; the .NET runtime environment creates 
them automatically when you declare and define a new delegate type. The thread that executes an asynchronous 
method comes from the application thread pool and is therefore a background thread. 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


If you intend to use collection classes in a multithreaded environment you’ll need to know how to ensure that 
only one thread has access to a collection at any time. This holds especially true if the items within a collection might 
be modified and enumerated by multiple threads. Fortunately, coordinating or synchronizing multiple thread access to 
a collection is easy to do; unfortunately, with the evolution of the .NET framework, several different thread synchro- 
nization strategies exist and are still supported in the framework, which makes it confusing for developers, both nov- 
ice and experienced, as to which thread synchronization strategies work and which ones don’t. 

In this chapter I will show you how to synchronize multiple thread access to a collection. I will show you how to 
use the ICollection’s SyncRoot and IsSynchronized properties as well as the Synchronized!} method provided by 
some collections that is used to create Synchronized collection instances. I’ll also explain why some collections 
implement the ICollection interface, which publishes the SyncRoot and IsSynchronized properties, while other col- 
lection’s don’t and how to program around this idiosyncrasy of the .NET collections framework. I will also explain 
why the Synchronized!) method doesn’t guarantee thread safety when enumerating through the elements of a collec- 
tion. 

Next I’ll demonstrate the use of the Monitor.Enter() and Monitor.Exit!) methods. I’ll show you how to use the 
Monitor class in conjunction with a try/catch/finally block to ensure you exit the monitor. Following this I’ll show 
you how to use the C# lock keyword to lock access to a collection using a separate lock object. 

Some of the material I discuss in this chapter is deprecated in favor of more robust means of thread synchroniza- 
tion. I’m referring specifically to the reliance upon the SyncRoot and IsSynchronized properties of the ICollection 
interface and the use of synchronized collections created with the Synchronized!) method found in some old-school, 
non-generic collection types. I present this material so that you better understand what you see when you dive into the 
.NET framework documentation and to increase your awareness of what has come before. 

Also, I make no attempt to cover all aspects of thread synchronization. Specifically, I will omit coverage of Wait- 
Handles, Mutexes, and the lightweight synchronization types introduced in .NET 4.0. 

When you’ve finished this chapter you will have a clear understanding of how to apply a simple, effective thread 
synchronization strategy you can use to ensure thread-safe access to your collection objects. You’ll also have a short 
list of simple rules to follow when implementing thread synchronization. 


ThE INeecI For T^reacI SyNchRONizATioN 


If all you ever wanted to do was to read from a collection in a single-threaded environment then you could very 
well skip this chapter, and so could I, but that’s not why you bought this book, so I’ll keep typing. 

Generally speaking, if your code is going to execute in a multi-threaded environment and multiple threads may 
execute shared code segments or access shared resources or objects, you’ll want to control and coordinate access to 
these critical code sections by employing thread synchronization mechanisms provided by both the .NET framework 
and the C# language. However, not all thread synchronization mechanisms work as expected and in fact some are 
downright misleading. And, to make matters worse, the .NET framework has evolved and what was once provided 
for synchronization for the classes in the Collections namespace has been inconsistently carried forward and applied 
to the System. Collections. Generic classes. I’ll talk more about this particular issue in another section titled: Syn- 
cRoot, IsSynchroinzed, and Synchronized (). Right now, I want to show you why thread synchronization is important, 
especially when multiple threads are trying to access and perhaps modify a collection’s elements. 

When might multiple threads need access to the same collection? The obvious scenario is when one thread is 
inserting objects into a collection and another thread is enumerating the collection at the same time. Example 14.1 
offers a short program that demonstrates this scenario. 

14.1 UnSynchronizedDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class UnSynchronizedDemo { 

6 

7 private List<int> _list = new List<int>(); 
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8 private Random _random = new Random ( ) ; 

9 private const int ITEM_COUNT = 50; 

10 

11 public void InserterMethod ( ) { 

12 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

13 try { 

14 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

15 _list . Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

16 } 

17 

18 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

19 

20 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

21 _list .Add (_random. Next (500) ) ; 

22 } 

23 } catch (Exception e){ 

24 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

25 } 

26 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

27 } 

28 

29 

30 public void ReaderMethod ( ) { 

31 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution"); 

32 

33 try{ 

34 foreach(int i in _list){ 

35 Console .Write (i + " ") ; 

36 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

37 } 

38 } catch (Exception e){ 

39 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

40 } 

41 

42 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

43 } 

44 

45 public static void Main(){ 

46 UnSynchronizedDemo usd = new UnSynchronizedDemo ( ) ; 

47 Thread tl = new Thread (usd. InserterMethod) ; 

48 Thread t2 = new Thread (usd. ReaderMethod) ; 

49 tl.Name = "Inserter Thread"; 

50 t2.Name = "Reader Thread"; 

51 tl . Start ( ) ; 

52 t2 . Start ( ) ; 

53 tl . Join ( ) ; 

54 t2 . Join ( ) ; 

55 } 

56 } 

Referring to example 14.1 — the UnSynchronzedDemo class declares and initializes a generic List<int> field 
named _list, a Random field named _random, and an integer constant named ITEM_COUNT. It defines two meth- 
hods: the first on line 11 named InserterMethod() and the second on line 30 named ReaderMethod(). The Inserter- 
Method() steps through the _list with a for statement inserting random values between 0 and 500. It then calls the 
Thread. Sleep() method on line 18 to pause for a moment before again inserting values into the _list with a second 
for loop. 

The ReaderMethod!) uses the f oreach statement to iterate over the _list elements. As you know by now the 
f oreach statement accesses a collection’s enumerator. 

The Main() method on line 45 creates an instance of the UnSynchronizedDemo class named usd and then creates 
two separate threads named tl and t2. Thread tl runs the InserterMethod and thread t2 runs the ReaderMethod. On 
lines 49 and 50 I name each thread appropriately and then start each thread. The calls to tl.Join() and t2.Join() signal 
the Main thread to pause until threads tl and t2 have finished executing before exiting. 

What will happen in this program depends on timing and the amount of items being inserted into the collection 
by the Inserter thread tl. It may execute normally or it may throw an exception. If run enough times you’ll get either 
result, but mostly you’ll get an exception because the Inserter thread is trying to modify the _list during the enumera- 
tion performed by the Reader thread. Figure 14-1 shows the usual result of running this program. 

Referring to figure 14-1 — as the console output shows, the Inserter thread starts execution first followed by the 
Reader thread, which managed to print two numbers to the console before the Inserter thread again started to insert 
numbers into the _list, which caused the exception. To prevent the exception you’ll need to coordinate access to the 
collection by using thread synchronization so that only one thread has access to the collection at any time. The fol- 
lowing section shows how to use the C# lock keyword to synchronize thread access to a collection. 
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Figure 14-1: Results of Running Example 14.1 


Quick RevIeu/ 

The need for thread synchronization arises when multiple threads of execution may access shared resources or 
shared code segments, which, if unsynchronized, would destabilize the code or leave the code in an invalid state. The 
.NET framework and the C# language provide various thread synchronization primitives and strategies that enable 
you to synchronize thread access to critical code segments. 


UsiNq The C# Lock KEywoRd 


The easiest way to implement thread synchronization is to use the C# lock keyword to obtain what is referred to 
as a “lock” on a particular object before entering a critical code section. Example 14.2 demonstrates the use of the 
lock keyword. 

14.2 SynchronizedWithLockDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class SynchronizedWithLockDemo { 

6 private List<int> _list = new List<int>(); 

7 private Random _random = new Random ( ) ; 

8 private const int ITEM_COUNT = 50; 

9 

10 public void InserterMethod ( ) { 

11 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

12 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire lock..."); 

13 lock (_list) { 

14 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock acquired"); 

15 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

16 _list . Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

17 } 

18 

19 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

20 

21 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

22 _list .Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

23 } 

24 } 

25 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

26 } 

27 

2 8 public void ReaderMethod ( ) { 

29 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

30 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire lock..."); 

31 lock (_list) { 

32 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock acquired"); 

33 foreach(int i in _list){ 

34 Console .Write (i + " ") ; 

35 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

36 } 

37 } 

38 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

39 } 

40 

41 public static void Main(){ 
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42 

SynchronizedWithLockDemo swld = new SynchronizedWithLockDemo ( 

43 

Thread tl 

= new Thread (swld. InserterMethod) ; 

44 

Thread t2 

= new Thread (swld. ReaderMethod) ; 

45 

tl.Name - 

"Inserter Thread"; 

46 

t2.Name — 

"Reader Thread"; 

47 

tl . Start ( ) 

; 

48 

t2 . Start ( ) 

; 

49 

tl . Join ( ) ; 


50 

t2 . Join ( ) ; 


51 

} 


52 } 




Referring to example 14.2 — this program is the same as example 14.1 except that in the InserterMethodO and 
the ReaderMethod() access to the _list collection is synchronized with the use of the lock keyword. I’ve also added 
several more diagnostic console output statements to help trace the program’s execution. 

Note how the lock keyword is used. The lock keyword takes a reference to an object as an argument. The crit- 
ical section is denoted by the opening and closing braces. In this example I’m using the _list itself as the lock object, 
which is perfectly fine. 

The important thing to note is that all threads you wish to synchronize must lock the same object. I put this 
last phrase in bold because it’s important. It does no good to try to synchronize access using different lock objects, as 
you’ll see later when I show you how thread synchronization works under the covers. 

Figure 14-2 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 14-2: Results of Running Example 14.2 

Referring to figure 14-2 — when the Inserter thread starts execution it immediately attempts to obtain the lock on 
the _list object. When the lock is acquired, the Inserter method enters the critical section. The Reader thread then 
starts execution and attempts to acquire the lock, but since the lock is held by the Inserter thread, it must wait until the 
Inserter thread completes and releases the lock on the _list object. 

Note that in this example each thread runs to completion once it acquires the lock. So long a the Inserter thread 
runs first there will be items in the collection to enumerate. On the other hand, if the Reader thread manages to run 
first the _list would be empty. Again, this all depends on thread timing. Generally speaking, since I call tl.Start() first, 
the tl thread is first to begin execution. Later I’ll show you how to implement fine-grained thread control to handle 
the case where the Reader thread runs first and finds the _list empty. Before I do that I want to show you how thread 
synchronization works under the covers in the .NET runtime. 


Quick REviEW 

The C# lock keyword is the easiest way to protect critical code segments. Use the C# lock keyword to obtain 
a “lock” on an object. Place the code you want to protect within the body of the lock statement. Recommendation: 
Lock on private field objects only. Do not lock on the current instance (i.e. this). Warning: Do not lock on value 
objects. Value object are boxed into objects when used in a lock statement. Thus, multiple threads “locking” on the 
same value object will actually be acquiring locks on different objects. 
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Figure 14-3 shows a diagram of how thread synchronization is implemented in the .NET runtime. I drew this dia- 
gram after studying the Microsoft Shared Source Common Language Infrastructure 2.0 (SSCLI 2.0) code which you 
can download from Microsoft.com. (See the References section.) The SSCLI virtual machine (VM) is implemented 
in C++. The four files of particular interest include: Object. h. Object. cpp, SyncBlock.h, and SyncBlock.cpp. 


SyncTable 



Figure 14-3: Thread Synchronization in the .NET Virtual Machine 


Referring to figure 14-3 — the key players in thread synchronization include Object, ObjHeader, SyncTable, 
SyncTableEntry, SyncBlock, AwareLock, and ThreadQueue. Moving from left to right: an object reference points to 
an object instance within the virtual machine. This object instance is represented by the Object class as defined in the 
C++ virtual machine code. An object consists of a method table pointer and field data. At a negative offset from the 
beginning of the object is an object header (ObjHeader) which contains a data structure that, among other things, con- 
tains an index value to an entry into a SyncTable, which is an array of SyncTableEntry objects. For most objects in 
your program, the value of the SyncBlock index will be 0, meaning the object is not being used as a lock for a partic- 
ular thread. When your code obtains a lock on a particular object, an unused SyncBlock is fetched from a SyncBlock- 
Cache (not shown in the diagram) and a SyncTableEntry is created in the SyncTable. The SyncTableEntry object has 
an object pointer that points back to the lock object, and a SyncBlock pointer that points to the SycnBlock. The Syn- 
cBlock object has a pointer to an AwareLock object and to a ThreadQueue which maintains a list of threads waiting to 
acquire the lock on the lock object. The bulk of the work is performed by the AwareLock class. Later, when you see 
how to use the Monitor.Enter() and Monitor.Exit() methods, it’s the AwareLock object behind the scenes in the virtual 
machine that implements these methods as defined by the .NET System. Threading.Monitor class. 


Old School - SyNcRooi, IsSyNchRONized, ANd SyNchRONizedO 


The initial release of the .NET framework offered a confusing selection of properties and methods that gave 
developers a false sense of security with regards to thread synchronization. The ICollection interface provided the 
SyncRoot property which returns an object that can be used for thread synchronization. Most collections within the 
System.Collections namespace provide a Synchronized() method which is used to create a Synchronized collection 
instance. The IsSynchronized property simply returns true or false indicating whether or not a collection is synchro- 
nized. 

The problem with creating and using a synchronized collection is that while access to certain parts of a collec- 
tion’s methods were synchronized, enumerating the collection’s elements was not a thread safe operation. Studying 
the evolution of the .NET framework, which includes observing how developers learned to use .NET framework over 
the years since its release, leads me to conclude that it was developer confusion with regards to how to properly 
implement effective thread synchronization using the tools at hand, vs. any problems with the .NET thread synchroni- 
zation tools per se. 
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Example 14.3 shows an example of a synchronized ArrayList created with the Array.Synchronized() method. 

14.3 OldSchoolDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 using System. Collections ; 

4 

5 public class OldSchoolDemo { 

6 private ArrayList _list = new ArrayList (); 

7 private ArrayList _synchronizedList = null; 

8 private const int ITEM_COUNT = 100; 

9 private Random _random = new Random ( ) ; 

10 

11 public OldSchoolDemo () { 

12 _synchronizedList = ArrayList . Synchronized (_list) ; 

13 

14 } 

15 

16 public void PrintListStats ( ) { 

17 Console . WriteLine ( "The _list field IsSynchronized value: " 

18 + _list . IsSynchronized) ; 

19 Console . WriteLine ( "The _synchronizedList field IsSynchronized value: " 

20 + _synchronizedList . IsSynchronized) ; 

21 } 

22 

23 public void InserterMethod ( ) { 

24 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

25 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

26 _synchronizedList .Add (_random. Next (500) ) ; 

27 } 

28 

29 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

30 

31 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

32 _synchronizedList .Add (_random. Next (500) ) ; 

33 } 

34 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution..."); 

35 } 

36 

37 

38 private void ReaderMethod ( ) { 

39 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

40 try{ 

41 foreach(int i in _synchronizedList ) { 

42 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

43 } 

44 } catch (Exception e){ 

45 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

46 } 

47 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finsihed execution..."); 

48 } 

49 

50 public static void Main(){ 

51 OldSchoolDemo osd = new OldSchoolDemo () ; 

52 osd. PrintListStats () ; 

53 Thread tl = new Thread (osd. InserterMethod) ; 

54 Thread t2 = new Thread (osd. ReaderMethod) ; 

55 tl.Name = "Inserter thread"; 

56 t2.Name = "Reader thread"; 

57 tl . Start ( ) ; 

58 t2 . Start ( ) ; 

59 tl . Join ( ) ; 

60 t2 . Join ( ) ; 

61 } 

62 } 

Referring to example 14.3 — the OldSchoolDemo class declares and initializes an ArrayList named _list, an 
integer constant named ITEM_COUNT, and a Random object named _random. The initialization of 
_synchronizedList is performed in the body of the constructor. Note how the static method Array.Synchronized() is 
used to create the synchronized version of the array list. On line 16 the PrintListStats() method prints to the console 
the results obtained via calls to the IsSynchronized property on the _list and _synchronizedList. 

The InserterMethod inserts random integers between the values 0 and 500 into the _list. It then sleeps for 10 mil- 
liseconds and then inserts more integers into the _list. The ReaderMethod uses the f oreach method to print the list 
items to the console. 

The Main() method creates two threads named tl and t2. Thread tl runs the InserterMethod and thread t2 runs 
the ReaderMethod(). Thread tl is named Inserter and thread t2 is named Reader. 

Figure 14-4 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 14-4: One Possible Result of Running Example 14.3 

Referring to figure 14-4 — notice that the Inserter thread did not finish execution before the Reader thread started 
to run. It was by pure luck of timing that an exception was not thrown. Figure 14-5 shows the usual result of running 
this program repeatedly. 



Figure 14-5: The Usual Result of Running Example 14.3 

Even though the list is synchronized, you must still take steps to coordinate multithread access to it when enu- 
merating its elements. Example 14.4 shows how the lock keyword could be used in conjunction with the 
_synchronizedList. SyncRoot property. 

14.4 OldSchoolSyncRootDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 using System. Collections ; 

4 

5 public class OldSchoolSyncRootDemo { 

6 private ArrayList _list = new ArrayList (); 

7 private ArrayList _synchronizedList = null; 

8 private const int ITEM_COUNT = 50; 

9 private Random _random = new Random ( ) ; 

10 

11 public OldSchoolSyncRootDemo () { 

12 _synchronizedList = ArrayList . Synchronized (_list) ; 

13 

14 } 

15 

16 public void PrintListStats ( ) { 

17 Console . WriteLine ( "The _list field IsSynchronized value: " 

18 + _list . IsSynchronized) ; 

19 Console . WriteLine ( "The _synchronizedList field IsSynchronized value: " 

20 + _synchronizedList . IsSynchronized) ; 

21 } 

22 

23 public void InserterMethod ( ) { 

24 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

25 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire the lock..."); 

26 lock (_synchronizedList . SyncRoot) { 

27 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock acquired..."); 

28 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

29 _synchronizedList .Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

30 } 

31 

32 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Sleeping..."); 

33 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

34 

35 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

36 _synchronizedList .Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

37 } 

38 } 

39 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution..."); 

40 } 

41 

42 

43 private void ReaderMethod ( ) { 
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44 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

45 lock (_synchronizedList . SyncRoot) { 

4 6 try{ 

47 foreach (int i in _synchronizedList ) { 

48 Console . Write (i + " ") ; 

49 Console. Write (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Sleeping..."); 

50 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

51 } 

52 } catch (Exception e){ 

53 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

54 } 

55 } 

56 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution..."); 

57 } 

58 

59 public static void Main(){ 

60 OldSchoolSyncRootDemo ossrd = new OldSchoolSyncRootDemo () ; 

61 ossrd. PrintListStats () ; 

62 Thread tl = new Thread (ossrd. InserterMethod) ; 

63 Thread t2 = new Thread (ossrd. ReaderMethod) ; 

64 tl.Name = "Inserter thread"; 

65 t2.Name = "Reader thread"; 

66 tl . Start ( ) ; 

67 t2 . Start ( ) ; 

68 tl . Join ( ) ; 

69 t2 . Join ( ) ; 

70 } 

71 } 

Referring to example 14.4 — this code is similar to example 14.3 except now the lock keyword is being used to 
protect the critical section of the InserterMethod() and the ReaderMethod(). (Lines 26 and 45 respectively.) Note that 
in this case I’m locking on the _synchronizedList. SyncRoot property which is more than likely just a reference to the 
_synchronizedList object itself behind the scenes. Figure 14-6 shows one possible result of running this program. 


: v Projects 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_14\01dSchoo lSyncRoot >01dSchoo lSyncRoot Demo 
The _list field IsSynchronized value : False 
[The _synchronizedList field IsSynchronized value: True 
Inserter thread Starting execution... 

Inserter thread Attempting to acquire the lock... 

Inserter thread Lock acquired... 
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.338 Reader thread Sleeping. . .276 Reader thread Sleeping. . .59 Reader thread Sleeping. . .227 Reader thread Sleeping. . .71 R 
jeader thread Sleeping. . .450 Reader thread S leeping ... 135 Reader thread S leeping ... 98 Reader thread Sleeping. . .106 Reader 
thread Sleeping. . .412 Reader thread Sleeping. . .406 Reader thread Sleeping. . .12 Reader thread Sleeping. . .274 Reader thre 
ad S leeping ... 463 Reader thread Sleeping. . .27 Reader thread Sleeping. . .231 Reader thread Sleeping. . .252 Reader thread SI 
eeping. . .186 Reader thread Sleeping. . .260 Reader thread Sleeping. . .201 Reader thread Sleeping. . .20 Reader thread Sleepin 
g...341 Reader thread Sleeping. . .348 Reader thread Sleeping. . .432 Reader thread Sleeping .. .230 Reader thread Sleeping... 
131 Reader thread Sleeping. . .207 Reader thread Sleeping. . .34 Reader thread Sleeping. . .272 Reader thread Sleeping. . .93 Re 
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leeping. . .403 Reader thread Sleeping. . .346 Reader thread Sleeping. . .161 Reader thread Sleeping. . .22 Reader thread Sleepi 
ng...371 Reader thread Sleeping. . .72 Reader thread Sleeping .. .62 Reader thread Sleeping. . .451 Reader thread Sleeping... 1 
|34 Reader thread Sleeping. . .452 Reader thread Sleeping .. .12 Reader thread Sleeping. . .23 Reader thread S leeping ... Reader 
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Figure 14-6: One Possible Result of Running Example 14.4 

Again, depending on when thread tl actually starts running, thread t2 may start to run before tl acquires the lock 
and gets a chance to insert any items into the _synchronizedList. Figure 14-7 shows another possible result of running 
example 14.4. 


Quick RevIew 

Collection classes in the System. Collections namespace come equipped with the SyncRoot and IsSynchronized 
properties. These old-school collections also provided a static Synchronized() method which is used to transform an 
ordinary collection into a synchronized collection. And while individual collection methods may be synchronized, it 
was still not thread safe to enumerate over a collection. While you can still write good-quality thread-safe code using 
the SyncRoot property along with the lock keyword or the Monitor class, the use of these old-school properties, 
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C:\Collection Book Pro jectsNChapter _J.4\01dSchoolSyncRoot >01dSchoo lSyncRootDeno 

The _list field IsSynchronized value: False 

The _synchronizedList field IsSynchronized value: True 

Reader thread Starting execution... 

Reader thread Finished execution... 
nserter thread Starting execution... 
nserter thread Attempting to acquire the lock... 

(inserter thread Lock acquired... 

'nserter thread Sleeping... 
nserter thread Finished execution... 


|C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_14\01dSchoolSyncRoot > 



Figure 14-7: Another Possible Result from Running Example 14.4 
along with the Synchronized() method is best avoided. Besides, unless you find yourself maintaining legacy C# code, 
you should be favoring the use of the generic collection classes. 


MoiNiTOR.ENTER() ANd MoNiTOR. Exrr() 


The Monitor class can be used to synchronize thread access to critical code sections just like the C# lock key- 
word. In fact, the C# lock keyword is translated into Monitor.Enter() and Monitor.Exit() method calls by the com- 
piler. Example 14.5 lists the decompiled intermediate language for the InserterMethod() of example 14.2. 

14.5 Decompiled InserterMethod from Example 14.2 

1 .method public hidebysig instance void InserterMethod ( ) cil managed 


// Code size 
.maxstack 3 


247 (Oxf 7) 


5 

. locals 

init (int32 

V_0, 

6 


bool V 1, 


7 


class [ mscorlib] System. Collections . Generic . List ' l<int32> V 2, 

8 


bool V_3) 


9 

IL_0000 

nop 


10 

IL_0001 

call 

class [mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread 

[ mscorlib] System. Threading 

.Thread: : get_CurrentThread ( ) 

11 

IL_0006 

callvirt 

instance string [ mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread 

12 

IL_000b 

ldstr 

" Starting execution..." 

13 

IL_0010 

call 

string [mscorlib] System. String: :Concat (string. 

14 



string) 

15 

IL_0015 

call 

void [ mscorlib] System. Console : :WriteLine (string) 

16 

IL 001a 

nop 


17 

IL_001b 

call 

class [mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread 

[ mscorlib] System. Threading 

.Thread: : get_CurrentThread ( ) 

18 

IL_0020 

callvirt 

instance string [ mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread 

19 

IL_0025 

ldstr 

" Attempting to acquire lock..." 

20 

IL 002a 

call 

string [mscorlib] System. String: :Concat (string. 

21 



string) 

22 

IL_002f 

call 

void [ mscorlib] System. Console : :WriteLine (string) 

23 

IL_0034 

nop 


24 

IL_0035 

ldc . i4 . 0 


25 

IL_0036 

stloc . 1 


26 

. try 



27 

{ 



28 

IL 0037 : nop 


29 

IL_0038: ldarg.O 


30 

IL_0039: ldfld 

class [mscorlib] System. Collections . Generic . List 


SynchronizedWithLockDemo : :_list 


IL_003e 

IL_003f 

IL_0040 

IL_0042 

IL_0047 : 
IL 0048: 


dup 

stloc . 2 
ldloca . s 
call 

nop 

call 


V_1 

void [ mscorlib] System. Threading. Monitor : :Enter (object, 

bool&) 


class [ mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread 
[ mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread: : get_CurrentThread ( ) 

instance string [ mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread: : get_Name ( ) 
" Lock acquired" 

string [ mscorlib] System. String : : Concat (string, 

string) 

void [ mscorlib] System. Console : :WriteLine (string) 


38 

IL 

004d 

callvirt 

39 

IL 

0052 

ldstr 

40 

il~ 

_0057 

call 

41 




42 

IL_ 

_005c 

call 

43 

IL_ 

0061 

nop 

44 

IL 

0062 

ldc . i4 . 0 
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45 IL_0063: stloc.O 

46 IL_0064: br . s 

47 IL_0066: nop 

48 IL_0067: ldarg.O 

49 IL 0068: ldfld 


SynchronizedWithLockDemo : : 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


IL_006d 
IL_006e 
IL_0073 
IL_0078 
IL_007d 
IL_0082 
IL_0083 
IL_0084 
IL_0085 
IL_0086 
IL_0087 
IL_0088 
IL_0089 
IL_008b 
IL_008d 
IL_008e 
IL_008f 
IL_0091 
IL_0093 
IL_0098 
IL_0099 
IL_009a 
IL_009b 
IL_009d 
IL_009e 
IL 009f 


ldarg.O 

ldfld 

ldc . i4 

callvirt 

callvirt 

nop 

nop 

ldloc.O 
ldc . i4 . 1 
add 

stloc . 0 
ldloc.O 
ldc . i4 . s 
clt 

stloc . 3 
ldloc.3 
brtrue . s 
ldc . i4 . s 
call 
nop 

ldc . i4 . 0 
stloc . 0 
br . s 
nop 

ldarg.O 

ldfld 


SynchronizedWithLockDemo: : 


IL 0088 


class [ mscorlib] System. Collections . Generic . List ' l<int32> 
list 

class [ mscorlib] System. Random SynchronizedWithLockDemo :: _random 
Oxlf 4 

instance int32 [ mscorlib] System. Random: : Next (int32 ) 

instance void class [ mscorlib] System. Collections . Generic . List ' l<int32> :: Add (! 0) 


50 


IL_0066 

10 

void [mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread: : Sleep (int32) 


IL OObf 


class [mscorlib] System. Collections . Generic . List ' l<int32> 
list 


76 

IL 00a4 

ldarg.O 


77 

IL_00a5 

ldfld 

class [ mscorlib] System. Random SynchronizedWithLockDemo: : 

78 

IL_00aa 

ldc . i4 

Oxlf 4 

79 

IL OOaf 

callvirt 

instance int32 [ mscorlib] System. Random: : Next (int32 ) 

80 

IL_00b4 

callvirt 

instance void class [ mscorlib] System. Collections . Generic . 

81 

IL_00b9 

nop 


82 

IL_00ba 

nop 


83 

IL_00bb 

ldloc.O 


84 

IL_00bc 

ldc . i4 . 1 


85 

IL_00bd 

add 


86 

IL_00be 

stloc . 0 


87 

IL_00bf 

ldloc.O 


88 

IL_00c0 

ldc . i4 . s 

50 

89 

IL 00c2 

clt 


90 

IL_00c4 

stloc . 3 


91 

IL_00c5 

ldloc.3 


92 

IL_00c6 

brtrue . s 

IL_009d 

93 

IL_00c8 

nop 


94 

IL_00c9 

leave . s 

IL_00db 

95 

} // end 

. try 


96 

finally 



97 

{ 



98 

IL_00cb 

ldloc . 1 


99 

IL_00cc 

ldc . i4 . 0 


100 

IL_00cd 

ceq 


101 

IL_00cf 

stloc . 3 


102 

IL_00d0 

ldloc.3 


103 

IL_00dl 

brtrue . s 

IL_00da 

104 

IL_00d3 

ldloc. 2 


105 

IL_00d4 

call 

void [mscorlib] System. Threading .Monitor :: Exit (object) 

106 

IL_00d9 

nop 


107 

IL_00da 

endf inally 

108 

} // end 

handler 


109 

IL_00db : 

nop 


110 

IL_00dc : 

call 

class [mscorlib] System. Threading . Thread 

[ mscorlib] System. Threading. 

Thread: : get_CurrentThread ( ) 

Ill 

IL OOel : 

callvirt 

instance string [ mscorlib] System. Threading. Thread: :get Name 

112 

IL_00e6 : 

ldstr 

" Finished execution" 

113 

IL_00eb: 

call 

string [mscorlib] System. String: :Concat (string. 

114 



string) 

115 

IL_00f 0 : 

call 

void [ mscorlib] System. Console : :WriteLine (string) 

116 

IL_00f 5 : 

nop 


117 

IL_00f 6 : 

ret 


118 

// end of 

method SynchronizedWithLockDemo: : InserterMethod 
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Referring to example 14.5 — the lnserterMethod() in example 14.2 used the C# lock keyword to synchronize 
thread access to its critical section. Line 34 shows how the actual call is made to the Monitor.Enter() and later, on line 
105 to Monitor.ExitQ. 


Usii\q Monror-EnterO Ai\d Moi\iTOR.ExiT() 

While the C# lock keyword makes thread synchronization easy, the use of the Monitor class demands you pay 
more attention to what you’re doing. You must be sure to call Monitor.Exit() for each call to Monitor.Enter(). The 
way to ensure this happens is to use the Monitor.Enter() and Monitor.ExitQ methods in conjunction with a try/ 
catch/finally block. Example 14.6 demonstrates the use of Monitor.EnterQ and Monitor.ExitQ. 

14.6 MonitorDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class MonitorDemo { 

6 

7 private List<int> _list = new List<int>(); 

8 private Random _random = new Random ( ) ; 

9 private const int ITEM_COUNT = 50; 

10 

11 public void InserterMethod ( ) { 

12 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution"); 

13 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire lock..."); 

14 Monitor . Enter (_list) ; 

15 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock acquired"); 

16 try{ 

17 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

18 _list . Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

19 } 

20 

21 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Sleeping..."); 

22 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

23 

24 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

25 _list . Add (_random. Next (500) ) ; 

26 } 

27 } catch (Exception e){ 

28 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

2 9 } finally! 

30 Monitor . Exit (_list) ; 

31 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock relinquished"); 

32 } 

33 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

34 } 

35 

36 public void ReaderMethod ( ) { 

37 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution"); 

38 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire lock..."); 

39 Monitor . Enter (_list) ; 

40 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock acquired"); 

41 try{ 

42 foreach(int i in _list){ 

43 Console .Write (i + " ") ; 

44 Console .Write (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Sleeping..."); 

45 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

46 } 

47 } catch (Exception e){ 

48 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

4 9 } finally! 

50 Monitor . Exit (_list) ; 

51 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock relinquished"); 

52 } 

53 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

54 } 

55 

56 

57 public static void Main(){ 

58 MonitorDemo md = new MonitorDemo () ; 

59 Thread tl = new Thread (md. InserterMethod) ; 

60 Thread t2 = new Thread (md. ReaderMethod) ; 

61 tl.Name = "Inserter Thread"; 

62 t2.Name = "Reader Thread"; 

63 tl . Start ( ) ; 

64 t2 . Start ( ) ; 
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65 tl . Join ( ) ; 

66 t2 . Join ( ) ; 

67 } 

68 } 

Referring to example 14.6 — this program is similar to example 14.2 only the critical section in the Inserter- 
Method() and ReaderMethod() is protected with the help of Monitor.Enter() and Monitor.Exit(). Note that a reference 
to the lock object is passed to both the Monitor.Enter() and Monitor.Exit() methods, (e.g., Monitor.Enter(_list) and 
Monitor.Exit(_list)) 


Let’s take a closer look at the use of Monitor.Enter() and Monitor.Exit() in the body of the InserterMethod(). The 
call to Monitor.Enter(_list) is made on line 14. The Monitor.Enter() method blocks until a lock is obtained. This 
effectively stops execution of the current thread until the thread that owns the lock on _list, which in this example 
would be the ReaderMethod(), releases its lock on _list. Note too that the call to Monitor.Enter() marks the beginning 
of the critical section. Figure 14-8 shows the results of running this program. 

■K' UflJxl 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_14\Monitor>MonitorDemo 

Inserter Thread Starting execution 

Inserter Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Inserter Thread Lock acquired 
Inserter Thread Sleeping... 

Reader Thread Starting execution 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Inserter Thread Lock relinquished 
Inserter Thread Finished execution 
Reader Thread Lock acquired 

130 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .460 Reader Thread S leeping ... 414 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .57 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .21 R 
ader Thread Sleeping. . .141 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .381 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .441 Reader Thread S leeping ... 279 Reade 
Thread Sleeping. . .259 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .460 Reader Thread S leeping ... 118 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .345 Reader Th 
ad Sleeping. . .384 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .379 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .247 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .479 Reader Thread 
Sleeping. . .382 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .382 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .291 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .274 Reader Thread Sle 
ping... 483 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .156 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .25 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .95 Reader Thread Sleeping. 
.428 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .438 Reader Thread S leeping ... 151 Reader Thread S leeping ... 316 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .46 
Reader Thread Sleeping... 1 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .445 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .176 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .55 Reade 
Thread Sleeping. . .256 Reader Thread S leeping ... 336 Reader Thread S leeping ... 140 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .285 Reader Th 
ead Sleeping. . .425 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .213 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .202 Reader Thread Sleeping...! Reader Thread S 
eeping...l5 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .354 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .161 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .362 Reader Thread Sleepi 
g...86 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .311 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .280 Reader Thread S leeping ... 153 Reader Thread Sleeping... 
79 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .320 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .11 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .151 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .2i5 R 
ader Thread S leeping ... 146 Reader Thread S leeping ... 304 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .388 Reader Thread S leeping ... 461 Reade 
Thread S leeping ... 92 Reader Thread S leeping ... 203 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .229 Reader Thread S leeping ... 125 Reader Th* 
d Sleeping. . .3!l Reader Thread S leeping .. .258 Reader Thread S leeping ... 14 Reader Thread S leeping ... 442 Reader Thread S 
eeping. . .290 Reader Thread S leeping ... 127 Reader Thread S leeping ... 43 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .107 Reader Thread Sleepi 
g...l94 Reader Thread S leeping ... 456 Reader Thread S leeping ... 168 Reader Thread S leeping ... 89 Reader Thread Sleeping... 
73 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .468 Reader Thread S leeping ... 301 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .363 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .233 
eader Thread S leeping ... 341 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .i26 Reader Thread S leeping ... 370 Reader Thread S leeping ... 163 Read 
r Thread Sleeping. . .88 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .180 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .433 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .24 Reader Th* 
ad S leeping ... 339 Reader Thread S leeping .. .110 Reader Thread S leeping .. .32 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .251 Reader Thread S 
eeping... 323 Reader Thread Sleeping. . .333 Reader Thread S leeping ... 10 Reader Thread S leeping ... 472 Reader Thread Sleepi 
"...375 Reader Thread S leeping ... 203 Reader Thread S leeping ... 96 Reader Thread S leeping ... 146 Reader Thread Sleeping... 

ader Thread Lock relinquished 
Reader Thread Finished execution 


C:\Collection Book Pi 


LiL 


ts\Chaoter 14\hon it 


Figure 14-8: Results of Running Example 14.6 


Usii\q OvERloAdEd Monetor-EnterO MEikod 

The single-argument version of the Monitor.Enter() method is obsolete as of .NET 4.0 and it’s recommended that 
going forward you use the overloaded version of the method which takes two arguments: a reference to a lock object 
and a boolean ref variable that is set to true if the lock is acquired. The use of the new overloaded Monitor.Enter() 
method comes with a new recommended usage structure as well. Example 14.7 demonstrates the use of the over- 
loaded Monitor.Enter() method. This example also demonstrates the use of the Monitor. Wait() and Monitor.Pulse() 
methods. 

14.7 MonitorLockTakenDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class MonitorLockTakenDemo { 

6 

7 private List<int> _list = new List<int>(); 

8 private Random _random = new Random ( ) ; 

9 private const int ITEM_COUNT = 50; 

10 
11 

12 public void InserterMethod ( ) { 

13 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

14 bool lockTaken = false; 

15 try{ 

16 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire lock..."); 
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17 Monitor . Enter (_list, ref lockTaken) ; 

18 if (lockTaken) { 

19 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock Acquired"); 

20 for ( int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

21 _list . Add (_random. Next (500) ) ; 

22 } 

23 

24 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Sleeping"); 

25 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

26 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Pulse waiting threads..."); 

27 Monitor . Pulse (_list) ; 

28 

29 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

30 _list . Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

31 } 

32 } 

33 } catch (Exception e){ 

34 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

35 } finally{ 

36 if (lockTaken) { 

37 Monitor . Exit (_list) ; 

38 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock relinquished"); 

39 } 

40 } 

41 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

42 } 

43 

44 public void ReaderMethod ( ) { 

45 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

46 bool lockTaken = false; 

47 try{ 

48 while (! lockTaken) { 

49 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire lock..."); 

50 Monitor . Enter (_list, ref lockTaken); 

51 if (lockTaken) { 

52 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock Acquired"); 

53 if (_list . Count — 0){ 

54 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " List is currently empty. Releasing the lock."); 

55 Monitor . Wait (_list) ; 

56 } 

57 foreach(int i in _list){ 

58 Console .Write (i + " ") ; 

59 Console. Write (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Sleeping ") ; 

60 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

61 } 

62 } 

63 } 

64 } catch (Exception e){ 

65 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

66 } finally{ 

67 if (lockTaken) { 

68 Monitor . Exit (_list) ; 

69 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock relinquished"); 

70 } 

71 } 

72 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

73 } 

74 

75 

76 public static void Main(){ 

77 MonitorLockTakenDemo mltd = new MonitorLockTakenDemo ( ) ; 

78 Thread tl = new Thread (mltd. InserterMethod) ; 

79 Thread t2 = new Thread (mltd. ReaderMethod) ; 

80 tl.Name = "Inserter Thread"; 

81 t2.Name = "Reader Thread"; 

82 t2. Start (); 

83 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

84 tl. Start (); 

85 tl . Join ( ) ; 

86 t2 . Join ( ) ; 

87 } 

88 } 

Referring to example 14.7 — this example, while similar to the previous examples, is structured differently. It 
still consists of two primary threads, tl and t2. Thread tl is the Inserter thread and t2 is the Reader thread. However, 
the Main() method starts t2 first to demonstrate what happens when the ReaderMethodf) finds the _list empty. 

Referring to the ReaderMethod() which begins on line 44 — a local variable named lockTaken is declared and 
initialized to false on line 46. The try block begins on the next line which includes a while loop that checks the 
value of lockTaken. If lockTaken is false, a call to the overloaded Monitor.Enter() method is made passing in a refer- 
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ence to the _list as the first argument and the lockTaken variable passed in using the ref keyword as the second argu- 
ment. If a lock already exists on _list, the call to Monitor.Enter() will block until the lock is released and 
acquired. When the lock is acquired, the lockTaken variable is set to true and the if statement on line 51 is entered. 
The if statement on line 53 checks the value of _list. Count and if it finds the list empty it releases the lock with a call 
to Monitor. Wait(_list). The call to Monitor. Wait() blocks until the lock is again acquired. When the lock is reac- 
quired, the f oreach statement on line 57 executes and enumerates through the collection printing the items to the 
console, making a call to Thread. Sleep( 10) during each iteration. 

Referring to the InserterMethod() on line 12 — a local variable named lockTaken is declared and initialized to 
false on line 14. On line 17 the overloaded version of Monitor.EnterQ is called. When the lock becomes available, the 


InserterMethod() will start to insert integers into the _list. After the first for statement the thread is put to sleep with 
a call to Thread. Sleep(lO) followed by a call to Monitor.Pulse(_list) which signals threads waiting to obtain a lock on 
the _list object to wake up and try to obtain the lock. 

In the Main() method which begins on line 76, thread t2 is started first followed by a call to Thread. Sleep(lO), 
which puts the Main thread to sleep, giving a chance for the t2 thread to get going before calling tl.Start(). Figure 14- 
9 shows the results of running this program. 


|C:\Collect ion Book Pro jects\Chapter_14\Mon itorLockTaken >hon itorLockTakenDemo 
Reader Thread Starting execution... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Lock Acquired 

[Reader Thread List is currently empty. Releasing the lock. 

Inserter Thread Starting execution... 

Inserter Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Inserter Thread Lock Acquired 
Inserter Thread Sleeping 

Inserter Thread Pulse waiting threads... 

Inserter Thread Lock relinquished 
Inserter Thread Finished execution 

428 Reader Thread Sleeping 251 Reader Thread Sleeping 44 Reader Thread Sleeping 23 Reader Thread Sleeping 80 Reader 
Thread Sleeping 233 Reader Thread Sleeping 30 Reader Thread Sleeping 268 Reader Thread Sleeping 203 Reader Thread Sl| 
eeping 315 Reader Thread Sleeping 348 Reader Thread Sleeping 239 Reader Thread Sleeping 168 Reader Thread Sleeping 
346 Reader Thread Sleeping 208 Reader Thread Sleeping 404 Reader Thread Sleeping 5 Reader Thread Sleeping 56 Reader 
Thread Sleeping 91 Reader Thread Sleeping 153 Reader Thread Sleeping 150 Reader Thread Sleeping 461 Reader Thread Sl| 
eeping 341 Reader Thread Sleeping 331 Reader Thread Sleeping 313 Reader Thread Sleeping 155 Reader Thread Sleeping 
359 Reader Thread Sleeping 163 Reader Thread Sleeping 290 Reader Thread Sleeping 163 Reader Thread Sleeping 126 Read 
er Thread Sleeping 483 Reader Thread Sleeping 220 Reader Thread Sleeping 136 Reader Thread Sleeping 19 Reader Thread 
Sleeping 144 Reader Thread Sleeping 401 Reader Thread Sleeping 267 Reader Thread Sleeping 102 Reader Thread Sleepin 
110 Reader Thread Sleeping 405 Reader Thread Sleeping 74 Reader Thread Sleeping 273 Reader Thread Sleeping 189 Re 
[ader Thread Sleeping 74 Reader Thread Sleeping 4 Reader Thread Sleeping 24 Reader Thread Sleeping 374 Reader Thread 
Sleeping 128 Reader Thread Sleeping 116 Reader Thread Sleeping 255 Reader Thread Sleeping 419 Reader Thread Sleepingl 
154 Reader Thread Sleeping 267 Reader Thread Sleeping 233 Reader Thread Sleeping 466 Reader Thread Sleeping 410 Re| 
[ader Thread Sleeping 212 Reader Thread Sleeping 209 Reader Thread Sleeping 425 Reader Thread Sleeping 373 Reader Thr 
[ead Sleeping 367 Reader Thread Sleeping 477 Reader Thread Sleeping 39 Reader Thread Sleeping 189 Reader Thread Sleep 
ing 364 Reader Thread Sleeping 19 Reader Thread Sleeping 31 Reader Thread Sleeping 327 Reader Thread Sleeping 63 Re 
[ader Thread Sleeping 3 Reader Thread Sleeping 237 Reader Thread Sleeping 453 Reader Thread Sleeping 481 Reader Threa 
|d Sleeping 247 Reader Thread Sleeping 75 Reader Thread Sleeping 188 Reader Thread Sleeping 152 Reader Thread Sleepin 
257 Reader Thread Sleeping 309 Reader Thread Sleeping 131 Reader Thread Sleeping 485 Reader Thread Sleeping 35 Re 
[ader Thread Sleeping 173 Reader Thread Sleeping 407 Reader Thread Sleeping 206 Reader Thread Sleeping 328 Reader Thr 
ead Sleeping 452 Reader Thread Sleeping 402 Reader Thread Sleeping 52 Reader Thread Sleeping 234 Reader Thread Sleepl 
ing 188 Reader Thread Sleeping 57 Reader Thread Sleeping 176 Reader Thread Sleeping 236 Reader Thread Sleeping 38 R| 
eader Thread Sleeping 97 Reader Thread Sleeping 233 Reader Thread Sleeping 499 Reader Thread Sleeping 210 Reader Thr 
ead Sleeping Reader Thread Lock relinquished 
Reader Thread Finished execution 

C:\Collection Book Pro.iects\Chapter_14\honitorLockTaken>_ 


Figure 14-9: Results of Running Example 14.7 


Noi\i-Blockii\q Moi\iiTOR.TRyEi\TER() 

The Monitor.TryEnter() method is a non-blocking method, which means that regardless of whether or not the 
lock is acquired, the method will immediately return. This method is also overloaded and the use of the two-argument 
version is recommend going forward. Example 14.8 demonstrates the use of the Monitor. TryEnterf) method. 

14.8 MonitorTryEnterDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class MonitorTryEnterDemo { 

6 

7 private List<int> _list = new List<int>(); 

8 private Random _random = new Random ( ) ; 

9 private const int ITEM_COUNT = 50; 

10 
11 

12 public void InserterMethod ( ) { 

13 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

14 bool lockTaken = false; 

15 try{ 

16 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire lock..."); 
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17 Monitor . TryEnter (_list, ref lockTaken); 

18 if (lockTaken) { 

19 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock Acquired"); 

20 for ( int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

21 _list .Add (_random. Next (500) ) ; 

22 } 

23 

24 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Sleeping"); 

25 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

26 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Pulse waiting threads..."); 

27 Monitor . Pulse (_list) ; 

28 

29 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

30 _list . Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

31 } 

32 } 

33 } catch (Exception e){ 

34 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

35 } finally{ 

36 if (lockTaken) { 

37 Monitor . Exit (_list) ; 

38 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Relinquish the lock"); 

39 } 

40 } 

41 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

42 } 

43 

44 public void ReaderMethod ( ) { 

45 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

46 bool lockTaken = false; 

47 try{ 

48 while (! lockTaken) { 

49 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Attempting to acquire lock..."); 

50 Monitor . TryEnter (_list, ref lockTaken); 

51 if (lockTaken) { 

52 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Lock Acquired"); 

53 if (_list . Count — 0){ 

54 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " List is currently empty. Releasing the lock."); 

55 Monitor . Wait (_list) ; 

56 } 

57 foreach(int i in _list){ 

58 Console .Write (i + " "); 

59 Console. Write (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Sleeping ") ; 

60 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

61 } 

62 } 

63 } 

64 } catch (Exception e){ 

65 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

66 } finally! 

67 if (lockTaken) { 

68 Monitor . Exit (_list) ; 

69 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Relinquish the lock"); 

70 } 

71 } 

72 Console. WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

73 } 

74 

75 

76 public static void Main(){ 

77 MonitorTryEnterDemo mted = new MonitorTryEnterDemo ( ) ; 

78 Thread tl = new Thread (mted. InserterMethod) ; 

79 Thread t2 = new Thread (mted. ReaderMethod) ; 

80 tl.Name = "Inserter Thread"; 

81 t2.Name = "Reader Thread"; 

82 t2. Start (); 

83 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

84 tl. Start (); 

85 tl . Join ( ) ; 

86 t2 . Join ( ) ; 

87 } 

88 } 

Referring to example 14.8 — this program is similar to the previous example, only the Monitor.TryEnter() 
method is used in place of the Monitor.Enter() method. Note that even though I’m starting thread t2 first, there is no 
guarantee it will start first. (And this applies to the previous example as well.) Figures 14-10 and 14-11 show two pos- 
sible outcomes from running this program repeatedly. 
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Monitor.EnterQ and Monitor.ExitQ 


' Projects 


C : XCo llect ion Book Pro jects\Chapt er_14\Mon it orT ryEnter >Mon itorTryEnt erDemo 
Reader Thread Starting execution... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Lock Acquired 

Reader Thread List is currently empty. Releasing the lock. 

Inserter Thread Starting execution... 

Inserter Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Inserter Thread Lock Acquired 
Inserter Thread Sleeping 

Inserter Thread Pulse waiting threads... 

Inserter Thread Relinquish the lock 
Inserter Thread Finished execution 

106 Reader Thread Sleeping 416 Reader Thread Sleeping 228 Reader Thread Sleeping 395 Reader Thread Sleeping 442 Real 
er Thread Sleeping 226 Reader Thread Sleeping 369 Reader Thread Sleeping 290 Reader Thread Sleeping 128 Reader Thre 
d Sleeping 440 Reader Thread Sleeping 68 Reader Thread Sleeping 433 Reader Thread Sleeping 342 Reader Thread Sleepi 
g 271 Reader Thread Sleeping 192 Reader Thread Sleeping 396 Reader Thread Sleeping 334 Reader Thread Sleeping 331 
eader Thread Sleeping 59 Reader Thread Sleeping 238 Reader Thread Sleeping 307 Reader Thread Sleeping 224 Reader Thl 
ead Sleeping 305 Reader Thread Sleeping 259 Reader Thread Sleeping 333 Reader Thread Sleeping 6 Reader Thread Sleep 
ng 469 Reader Thread Sleeping 284 Reader Thread Sleeping 416 Reader Thread Sleeping 306 Reader Thread Sleeping 143 
Reader Thread Sleeping 309 Reader Thread Sleeping 477 Reader Thread Sleeping 317 Reader Thread Sleeping 100 Reader 
bread Sleeping 5 Reader Thread Sleeping 43 Reader Thread Sleeping 394 Reader Thread Sleeping 463 Reader Thread Sleel 
ing 304 Reader Thread Sleeping 64 Reader Thread Sleeping 120 Reader Thread Sleeping 448 Reader Thread Sleeping 299| 
Reader Thread Sleeping 373 Reader Thread Sleeping 272 Reader Thread Sleeping 200 Reader Thread Sleeping 306 Reader 
bread Sleeping 407 Reader Thread Sleeping 236 Reader Thread Sleeping 223 Reader Thread Sleeping 213 Reader Thread S| 
eeping 430 Reader Thread Sleeping 442 Reader Thread Sleeping 226 Reader Thread Sleeping 381 Reader Thread Sleeping 
111 Reader Thread Sleeping 469 Reader Thread Sleeping 62 Reader Thread Sleeping 436 Reader Thread Sleeping 256 Read 
r Thread Sleeping 85 Reader Thread Sleeping 374 Reader Thread Sleeping 321 Reader Thread Sleeping 296 Reader Thread 
Sleeping 258 Reader Thread Sleeping 456 Reader Thread Sleeping 24 Reader Thread Sleeping 170 Reader Thread Sleeping 
186 Reader Thread Sleeping 353 Reader Thread Sleeping 440 Reader Thread Sleeping 368 Reader Thread Sleeping 254 Re 
der Thread Sleeping 173 Reader Thread Sleeping 186 Reader Thread Sleeping 276 Reader Thread Sleeping 5 Reader Threa 
Sleeping 385 Reader Thread Sleeping 61 Reader Thread Sleeping 306 Reader Thread Sleeping 162 Reader Thread Sleepin 
377 Reader Thread Sleeping 179 Reader Thread Sleeping 83 Reader Thread Sleeping 430 Reader Thread Sleeping 379 Re 
der Thread Sleeping 34 Reader Thread Sleeping 90 Reader Thread Sleeping 218 Reader Thread Sleeping 394 Reader Threa 
Sleeping 74 Reader Thread Sleeping 332 Reader Thread Sleeping 27 Reader Thread Sleeping 48 Reader Thread Sleeping 
479 Reader Thread Sleeping 246 Reader Thread Sleeping 126 Reader Thread Sleeping 3 Reader Thread Sleeping 115 Reade| 
Thread Sleeping Reader Thread Relinquish the lock 
Reader Thread Finished execution 


|C: SCo llect ion Book Pro jects\Chapter_14\MonitorTryEnter>_ 


wm. 


Figure 14-10: Results of Running Example 14.8 


ca Projects 


C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_J.4\Mon itorTryEnt er>Mon itorTryEnt erDemo 
Inserter Thread Starting execution... 

Inserter Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Inserter Thread Lock Acquired 

Inserter Thread Sleeping 

Reader Thread Starting execution... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock. . . 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock... 

Inserter Thread Pulse waiting threads... 

'nserter Thread Relinquish the lock 
[Inserter Thread Finished execution 
Reader Thread Attempting to acquire lock. . . 

Reader Thread Lock Acquired 

15 Reader Thread Sleeping 326 Reader Thread Sleeping 367 Reader Thread Sleeping 185 Reader Thread Sleeping 35 Reader 
Thread Sleeping 212 Reader Thread Sleeping 168 Reader Thread Sleeping 151 Reader Thread Sleeping 288 Reader Thread 
|S leeping 111 Reader Thread Sleeping 12 Reader Thread Sleeping 128 Reader Thread Sleeping 470 Reader Thread Sleeping 
142 Reader Thread Sleeping 176 Reader Thread Sleeping 394 Reader Thread Sleeping 472 Reader Thread Sleeping 69 Read 
:r Thread Sleeping 1 Reader Thread Sleeping 138 Reader Thread Sleeping 26 Reader Thread Sleeping 51 Reader Thread SI 
leeping 142 Reader Thread Sleeping 48 Reader Thread Sleeping 262 Reader Thread Sleeping 336 Reader Thread Sleeping 7 
2 Reader Thread Sleeping 295 Reader Thread Sleeping 289 Reader Thread Sleeping 191 Reader Thread Sleeping 119 Reader 
Thread Sleeping 329 Reader Thread Sleeping 71 Reader Thread Sleeping 358 Reader Thread Sleeping 130 Reader Thread S 
[leeping 288 Reader Thread Sleeping 338 Reader Thread Sleeping 425 Reader Thread Sleeping 240 Reader Thread Sleeping 
285 Reader Thread Sleeping 463 Reader Thread Sleeping 70 Reader Thread Sleeping 361 Reader Thread Sleeping 281 Read 
:r Thread Sleeping 391 Reader Thread Sleeping 20 Reader Thread Sleeping 249 Reader Thread Sleeping 400 Reader Thread 
Sleeping 411 Reader Thread Sleeping 216 Reader Thread Sleeping 172 Reader Thread Sleeping 457 Reader Thread Sleepin 
j 331 Reader Thread Sleeping 331 Reader Thread Sleeping 70 Reader Thread Sleeping 463 Reader Thread Sleeping 183 Re 
[ader Thread Sleeping 318 Reader Thread Sleeping 422 Reader Thread Sleeping 198 Reader Thread Sleeping 139 Reader Thr 
ead Sleeping 373 Reader Thread Sleeping 362 Reader Thread Sleeping 97 Reader Thread Sleeping 491 Reader Thread Sleep 
ing 182 Reader Thread Sleeping 56 Reader Thread Sleeping 112 Reader Thread Sleeping 11 Reader Thread Sleeping 387 R 
eader Thread Sleeping 55 Reader Thread Sleeping 47 Reader Thread Sleeping 328 Reader Thread Sleeping 215 Reader Thre 
ad Sleeping 175 Reader Thread Sleeping 456 Reader Thread Sleeping 189 Reader Thread Sleeping 361 Reader Thread Sleep 
ing 157 Reader Thread Sleeping 242 Reader Thread Sleeping 87 Reader Thread Sleeping 172 Reader Thread Sleeping 384 
Reader Thread Sleeping 73 Reader Thread Sleeping 18 Reader Thread Sleeping 162 Reader Thread Sleeping 497 Reader Thr 
ead Sleeping 240 Reader Thread Sleeping 288 Reader Thread Sleeping 166 Reader Thread Sleeping 105 Reader Thread Slee 
ping 19 Reader Thread Sleeping 2 Reader Thread Sleeping 41 Reader Thread Sleeping 146 Reader Thread Sleeping 90 Rea 
der Thread Sleeping 207 Reader Thread Sleeping 263 Reader Thread Sleeping 289 Reader Thread Sleeping 208 Reader Thre 
ad Sleeping Reader Thread Relinquish the lock 
Reader Thread Finished execution 


B 


|Cs\Co llect ion Book Pro.iects\Chapter_14SHonitorTryEnter> 

^ 


Figure 14-11: Another Possible Result of Running Example 14.8 


Quick RevIew 

The static Monitor class allows you to implement fine grained thread synchronization. You must be sure that for 
each call to Monitor.Enter(_lockObject) is followed by a call to Monitor.Exit(_lockObject). Failure to do so may 
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result in deadlock as waiting threads will never acquire an unreleased lock. The critical code section begins with a 
call to Monitor.Enter(). Place the call to Monitor.Exit() in the body of the finally clause of a try/ catch/ 
finally block. The Monitor.Enter() method blocks until it acquires the lock. The Monitor.Enter() method is 
overloaded. Favor the use of the two-argument version of Monitor.Enter() going forward. 

The Monitor.TryEnterQ method is a non-blocking method that returns immediately after it’s called regardless of 
whether or not the lock is acquired. You must take this immediate return behavior into account in your code. Use the 
overloaded two-argument version of the Monitor. TryEnter() method to test whether or not the lock was acquired. 

If a thread needs to give up the lock because it has nothing to do, call the Monitor. Wait() method. To signal wait- 
ing threads of a change in lock status, call the Monitor.Pulse() method to move the next waiting thread into the ready 
queue. 


SyNchRONiziNq Entire IMetIkkIs 


If you’re using the C# lock keyword to synchronize significant portions of a method’s body, you can alterna- 
tively tag the entire method as being synchronized using the [MethodImpl(MethodImplOptions. Synchronized)] 
attribute. It’s easy to use. Simply apply the attribute to each method you want to synchronize. 

14.9 SynchronizedMethodDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Threading; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 using System. Runtime . CompilerServices ; 

5 

6 public class SynchronizedMethodDemo { 

7 

8 private List<int> _list = new List<int>(); 

9 private Random _random = new Random ( ) ; 

10 private const int ITEM_COUNT = 50; 

11 

12 [ Methodlmpl (MethodlmplOptions . Synchronized) ] 

13 public void InserterMethod ( ) { 

14 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution..."); 

15 try { 

16 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

17 _list . Add (_random.Next (500) ) ; 

18 } 

19 

20 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

21 

22 for (int i=0; i<ITEM_COUNT; i++){ 

23 _list . Add (_random. Next (500) ) ; 

24 } 

25 } catch (Exception e){ 

26 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

27 } 

28 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

29 } 

30 

31 [ Methodlmpl (MethodlmplOptions . Synchronized) ] 

32 public void ReaderMethod ( ) { 

33 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Starting execution"); 

34 

35 try{ 

36 foreach(int i in _list){ 

37 Console .Write (i + " ") ; 

38 Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

39 } 

40 } catch (Exception e){ 

41 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

42 } 

43 

44 Console .WriteLine (Thread. CurrentThread. Name + " Finished execution"); 

45 } 

46 

47 

48 public static void Main(){ 

49 SynchronizedMethodDemo smd = new SynchronizedMethodDemo () ; 

50 Thread tl = new Thread (smd. InserterMethod) ; 

51 Thread t2 = new Thread (smd. ReaderMethod) ; 

52 tl.Name = "Inserter Thread"; 

53 t2.Name = "Reader Thread"; 
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54 

tl . Start ( 

55 

t2 . Start ( 

56 

tl . Join ( ) 

57 

t2 . Join ( ) 

58 

} 

59 } 



Referring to example 14.9 — the [MethodImpl(MethodImplOptions. Synchronized)] attribute is applied to both 
thread methods. The use of the [MethodImpl(MethodImplOptions. Synchronized)] attribute is essentially applying the 
Monitor.Enter()/Monitor.Exit() thread synchronization mechanism to the entire body of the method, locking on the 
instance (i.e., Monitor.Enter(this)/Monitor.Exit(this)). Figure 14-11 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 14-12: Results of Running Example 14.9 


Quick RevIew 

Use the [MethodImpl(MethodImplOptions. Synchronized)] attribute to synchronize entire methods. However, I 
recommend using this attribute sparingly. Generally speaking, the finer grained you can make your thread synchroni- 
zation scheme, the better off you’ll be. 


SyNchRONizEd CoLLectIons In ThE SysTEM.CollECTioNs. G enerIc Namespace 


The System. Collections. Generic namespace contains three “synchronized” collections named: SynchronizedC- 
ollection<T>, SynchronizedKeyedCollection<T>, and SynchronizedReadOnlyCollection<T>. 

I put quotes around the word “synchronized” because even though these collections start with the word Synchro- 
nized, and the .NET documentation describes each class as a “...thread-safe collection...”, the documentation also 
says a little further down the page “Any instance members are not guaranteed to be thead safe.” 

So, what’s so special about these collections? Well, nothing really, except that each provides a SyncRoot prop- 
erty that can be set via the constructor. If the default constructor is used, the SyncRoot property returns a reference to 
a default Object instance. 

I will leave it to you to explore the use of these synchronized collections as you see fit. 


TIlREAd SyNchRONIZAfiON - RECOMMENdATiONS FOR UsAQE 


Thread synchronization in any form is a cooperative affair. When locking on an object, lock on the same object, 
otherwise the threads are synchronized on different objects, which means multiple threads might gain access to 
shared resources you assumed were protected. Also, lock on private field objects. In the chapter examples I locked on 
the list itself (e.g., _list). In a programming team environment you’ll want it understood between all members upon 
what object within individual classes to synchronize. You may decide to define a private member object field within a 
class for the sole purpose of locking. 

Use the C# lock keyword for convenience and if you don’t need finer-grained thread synchronization control. 
You can, however, use the lock keyword in conjunction with the Monitor. Wait() and Monitor.Pulse() methods. 

The single-argument Monitor.Enter() method is obsolete as of .NET 4.0. Going forward favor the use of the 
overloaded two-argument version which uses a boolean value to indicate whether or not the lock has been taken. 
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Other than that, this chapter has only presented and demonstrated a small sampling of the thread synchronization 
mechanisms available to you in the .NET platform. However, you can accomplish a lot with thread synchronization 
using the various methods of the Monitor class. 

With regards to collections, the important thing to remember is that an exception will be thrown when attempting 
to enumerate a collection that is being simultaneously modified by another thread. 


ThREAd SyNchRONizAiioN Usaqe TaWe 


Table 14-1 lists and summarizes the thread synchronization mechanisms presented in this chapter. 


Synchronization 

Primitive 

Category 

Usage 

Comments 

C# lock keyword 

locking 

lock( lockObject){ 
//critical section 

} 

Translates into Moni- 
tor.Enter() and Moni- 
tor.Exit() calls under 
the covers. 

Monitor class 
Monitor.Enter() 
Monitor.Exit() 
(basic usage) 

locking 

Monitor . Enter ( lockObject); 
try{ 

//critical code section 
} catch (Exception e){ 

//exception handler code 
} finally! 

Monitor . Exit ( lockObject); 

} 

Obsolete as of .NET 

4.0. (Source: Compil- 
er warning esc version 

4.0. 21006.1) 

If a lock already exists 
on JockObject the 
thread blocks until the 
lock on JockObject is 
released. 

Monitor class 
Monitor.Enter() 
Monitor.Exit() 
(overloaded method 
usage with lockTak- 
en boolean argu- 
ment) 

locking 

bool lockTaken = false; 
try{ 

Monitor . Enter ( lockObject, 

ref lockTaken) ; 

if (lockTaken) { 

//do this if lock taken 
} else! 

// alternative processing 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

} finally! 

if (lockTaken) { 

Monitor . Exit ( lockObject); 

} 

} 

Preferred use as of 
.NET 4.0. (Source: 
Compiler warning esc 
version 4.0.21006.1) 

If a lock already exists 
on JockObject the 
thread blocks until the 
lock on JockObject is 
released. 

The value of the lock- 
Taken argument is set 
even if an exception is 
thrown when attempt- 
ing to acquire the lock 
on JockObject. 
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Synchronization 

Primitive 

Category 

Usage 

Comments 

Monitor class 

locking 

public void MethodA(){ 

The thread that cur- 

Monitor.Enter() 


bool lockTaken = false; 

rently owns the lock 

Monitor. Exit() 


try{ 

on an object calls 

(Fine grain control 


Monitor . Enter ( lockObject, 

Monitor. W ait(object) 

with Monitor.Wait() 


ref lockTaken) ; 

to relinquish the lock 

and Monitor.Pulse()) 


if (lockTaken) { 

and block until it can 



// do this if lock taken 

reacquire the lock. 



//if resource not available 

Another thread must 



// block until it is... 

make a call to Moni- 



Monitor . Wait ( lockObject); 

tor.Pulse(object) to 



// when lock reacquired 

signal blocked threads 



// continue processing 

that are waiting on the 



} else{ 

lock object to move to 



// alternative processing 

the ready queue. 



} 

Note: This is a coop- 



} catch (Exception e){ 

erative scheme. If one 
thread calls Wait() 



} finally! 

without another 



if (lockTaken) { 

thread’s correspond- 



Monitor . Exit ( lockObject); 

ing call to Pulse() then 



} 

deadlock can occur 



} 

because one thread is 



} // end MethodAO 

blocked indefinitely 
waiting for the other 
thread to signal it to 



public void MethodB(){ 

move to the ready 



bool lockTaken = false; 
try! 

Monitor . Enter ( lockObject, 

ref lockTaken) ; 

if (lockTaken) { 

// do this if lock taken 
// if you want to relinquish 
// the lock for a while... 
Monitor .Pulse (lockOb j ect ) ; 
Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

// to give other threads 
// a chance to execute 
} else! 

// alternative processing 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

queue. 



} finally! 




if (lockTaken) { 

Monitor . Exit ( lockObject); 

} 




} 

} / / end MethodB ( ) 
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Synchronization 

Primitive 

Category 

Usage 

Comments 

Monitor class 
Monitor.TryEnter() 
Monitor. Exit() 

locking 

public void MethodA(){ 
bool lockTaken = false; 
try{ 

Monitor . TryEnter ( lockObject, 
ref lockTaken) ; 

if (lockTaken) { 

// do this if lock taken 
//if resource not available 
// block until it is... 
Monitor . Wait ( lockObject); 

// when lock reacquired 
// continue processing 
} else{ 

// alternative processing 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

} finally! 

if (lockTaken) { 

Monitor . Exit ( lockObject); 

} 

} 

} // end MethodAO 

public void MethodB(){ 
bool lockTaken = false; 
try{ 

Monitor . TryEnter ( lockObject, 
ref lockTaken) ; 

if (lockTaken) { 

// do this if lock taken 
// if you want to relinquish 
// the lock for a while... 
Monitor .Pulse (lockOb j ect ) ; 
Thread. Sleep (10) ; 

// to give other threads 
// a chance to execute 
} else{ 

// alternative processing 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

} finally! 

if (lockTaken) { 

Monitor . Exit ( lockObject); 

} 

} 

} / / end MethodB ( ) 

The Monitor.TryEnt- 
er() method does not 
block. It returns im- 
mediately 
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Synchronization 

Primitive 

Category 

Usage 

Comments 

MethodlmplOptions . 

Synchronized 

Attribute 

Contextual 

[ Methodlmpl (MethodlmplOptions . Synchro- 
nized) ] 

public void MethodName ( ) { 

// the entire method is synchronized 

} 

Synchronizes the en- 
tire method. 


Table 14-1: Synchronization Primitives Reference Table 


Summary 


The need for thread synchronization arises when multiple threads of execution may access shared resources or 
shared code segments, which, if unsynchronized, would destabilize the code or leave the code in an invalid state. The 
.NET framework and the C# language provide various thread synchronization primitives and strategies that enable 
you to synchronize thread access to critical code segments. 

The C# lock keyword is the easiest way to protect critical code segments. Use the C# lock keyword to obtain a 
“lock” on an object. Place the code you want to protect within the body of the lock statement. Recommendation: 
Lock on private field objects only. Do not lock on the current instance (i.e. this). Warning: Do not lock on value 
objects. Value object are boxed into objects when used in a lock statement. Thus, multiple threads “locking” on the 
same value object will actually be acquiring locks on different objects. 

Collection classes in the System. Collections namespace come equipped with the SyncRoot and IsSynchronized 
properties. These old-school collections also provided a static Synchronized() method which is used to transform an 
ordinary collection into a synchronized collection. And while individual collection methods may be synchronized, it 
was still not thread safe to enumerate over a collection. While you can still write good-quality thread-safe code using 
the SyncRoot property along with the lock keyword or the Monitor class, the use of these old-school properties, 
along with the Synchronized!) method is best avoided. Besides, unless you find yourself maintaining legacy C# code, 
you should be favoring the use of the generic collection classes. 

The static Monitor class allows you to implement fine grained thread synchronization. You must be sure that for 
each call to Monitor.Enter(_lockObject) is followed by a call to Monitor.Exit(_lockObject). Failure to do so may 
result in deadlock as waiting threads will never acquire an unreleased lock. The critical code section begins with a 
call to Monitor.Enter(). Place the call to Monitor.Exit() in the body of the finally clause of a try/ catch/ 
finally block. The Monitor.Enter() method blocks until it acquires the lock. The Monitor.Enter() method is 
overloaded. Favor the use of the two-argument version of Monitor.Enter() going forward. 

The Monitor.TryEnter() method is a non-blocking method that returns immediately after its called regardless of 
whether or not the lock is acquired. You must take this immediate return behavior into account in your code. Use the 
overloaded two-argument version of the Monitor. TryEnter() method to test whether or not the lock was acquired. 

If a thread needs to give up the lock because it has nothing to do, call the Monitor. Wait() method. To signal wait- 
ing threads of a change in lock status, call the Monitor.Pulse() method to move the next waiting thread into the ready 
queue. 

Use the [Methodlmpl(MethodImplOptions. Synchronized)] attribute to synchronize entire methods. However, I 
recommend using this attribute sparingly. Generally speaking, the finer grained you can make your thread synchroni- 
zation scheme, the better off you’ll be. 
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Chapter 15: Events and Event Processing 


IlNTRoduCTiON 


Graphical User Interface (GUI) components are not the only type of objects that can have event members. ( Refer 
to chapter 12, C# For Artists: The Art, Philosophy, and Science of Object-Oriented Programming) Indeed, you can 
add events to the classes you design, and that’s the subject of this chapter. 

To add custom events to your programs, you’ll need to know a little something about the following topics: 1) 
how to use the delegate keyword to declare new delegate types, 2) how to use the event keyword to declare new event 
members using delegate types, 3) how to create a class that conveys event data between an event publisher and an 
event subscriber, 4) how to create an event publisher, 5) how to create an event subscriber, 6) how to create event 
handler methods, and 7) how to register event handlers with a particular event. 

The information and programming techniques you will learn in this chapter will enable you to understand how 
event-driven collections work beneath the covers and prepare you for Chapter 16 — Events and Collections. 


C# Event PnocEssiNq Modsl: An OvervIew 


C# is a modem programming language supported by an extensive Application Programming Interface (API) 
referred to as the .NET Framework. One normally thinks of events as being generated exclusively by GUI compo- 
nents, like buttons for example, but any object can generate an event if it’s programmed to do so. 

You need two logical components to implement the event processing model: 1) an event producer (or publisher), 
and 2) an event consumer (or subscriber). Each component has certain responsibilities. Consider the following dia- 
gram: 



Object A 

An event has a specified 

(Event Publisher) 

delegate type. — — ____ 

' — n 


I - * Event : Delegate Type j 

Event subscriber list 

i 1 Subscriber List ■ , 

is initially empty. 

1- * 'l 

1' 'i 


Object B 

(Event Subscriber) 
EventHandlerQ 


Assign event handler to ► Object A.Event += new DelegateType(Object B.EventHandler); 

event with '+=’ operator. 



Object A 


Object B 


(Event Publisher) 


(Event Subscriber) 

Subscriber list now has 

> — “i 

Event : Delegate Type j 

Subscriber List 


EventHandlerQ 

subscriber. 

1 1 ► Object B:EventHandler()» — if 
■ ■ _ _ _ 1 . 




Figure 15-1: Event Publisher and Subscriber 


Referring to figure 15-1 — each event in Object A has a specified delegate type. The delegate type specifies the 
authorized method signature for event handler methods. However, the delegate does more than just specify a method 
signature; a delegate object maintains a list of event subscribers in the form of references to event handler methods. 
These references can point to an object and one of its instance methods or to a static method. The event’s subscriber 
list is initially empty until the first subscriber has been added to it with the “+=’ operator. The EventHandler() method 
defined in Object B must conform to the method signature specified by the event’s delegate type. If you attempt to use 
an event handler method that does not conform to the delegate type’s method signature, you will receive a compiler 
error. Let’s now substitute some familiar names for Object A and Object B. Figure 15-2 offers a revised diagram. 
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Custom Events Example: Minute Tick 



Button 

An event has a specified 

(Event Publisher) 

delegate type. _________ 

-+> Click : EventHandler i 

Event subscriber list 

i • Subscriber List ■ 

is initially empty. 

tU* > | 

P T 


MainApp 
(Event Subscriber) 

ButtonClickHandlerQ 


Assign event handler to 
event with “+=’ operator. 


Button _button = new Button(); 

> _button. Click += new EventHandler(MainApp.ButtonClickHandler); 


Subscriber list now has 
a reference to an event 
subscriber. 



Button 


MainApp 


(Event Publisher) 


(Event Subscriber) 


1 Click : EventHandler i 



► 

1 1 Subscriber List ■ ( 

1 > MainApp: ButtonClickHandlerOn 
i' 'i 


w U L4 L IU 1 1 1 1 V- IY 1 Ull lUlvl ( y 


Figure 15-2: Event Publisher and Subscriber 

Referring to figure 15-2 — a button’s Click event has an EventHandler delegate type. Event handler methods 
assigned to a button’s Click event must have the following signature: 

void MethodName ( object sender, EventArgs e) 

The method’s name can be pretty much anything you want it to be, but it must declare two parameters, the first of 
type object, and the second of type EventArgs, and it must return void. The names of the parameters can be anything 
you want as well, but the names sender and e work just fine. 

When the button’s Click event is fired, the Click event’s delegate instance calls each registered subscriber’s event 
handler method in the order it appears in the event subscriber list. This is all handled behind the scenes as you will 
soon see. In the case of a button and other controls, there exists an internal method that is called when a Click event 
occurs that kicks off the subscriber notification process. Remember that when talking about GUI components, a 
mouse click results in the generation of a message that is ultimately routed to the window in which the mouse click 
occurred. This message is translated into a Click event. When writing custom events, you can intercept messages and 
translate them into events or write a method that generates events out of thin air or in response to some other stimulus. 


Quick RevIew 

You need two logical components to implement the event processing model: 1) an event producer {publisher ), 
and 2) an event consumer {subscriber). A dele gate type specifies the authorized method signature for event handler 
methods. A delegate object maintains a list of event subscribers in the form of references to event handler methods. 
An event’s subscriber list is initially empty until the first subscriber has been added to it with the “+=’ operator. Event 
handler methods must conform to the method signature specified by an event’s delegate type. 


Custom Events ExampIe: IMInute Tick 


The best way to get your head around custom events is to study an example application. This section presents a 
short program that implements custom events. The Minute Tick application consists of five source files, four of which 
appear in the Unified Modeling Language (UML) class diagram shown in figure 15-3. 

Referring to figure 15-3 — both the Publisher and Subscriber classes depend on the MinuteEventArgs class and 
the ElapsedMinuteEventHandler delegate. The Publisher class contains a MinuteTick event, which is of type 
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package Data[ c 


MinuteEventArgs 


datejime : DateTime 
+Minute : int 


+MinuteEventArgs( datejime : DateTime ) 

* * 


«C#Delegate» 

ElapsedMinuteEventHandler 


-( sender : Object, e : MinuteEventArgs ) : void 

T V 


Publisher 


+MinuteTick() : ElapsedMinuteEventHandler 
+Publisher() 

+CountMinutes() : void 

+OnMinuteTick( e : MinuteEventArgs ) : void 

* 


i 


i 


+Subscriber( publisher : Publisher ) 

+MinuteTickHandler( sender : Object, e : MinuteEventArgs ) : void 


Figure 15-3: Minute Tick UML Class Diagram 

ElapsedMinuteEventHandler. The ElapsedMinuteEventHandler delegate depends on the MinuteEventArgs class 
because it is the type of one of its parameters, as is shown in the diagram. 

The complete Minute Tick application source code is given in examples 15.1 through 15.5. 

15.1 MinuteEventArgs.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MinuteEventArgs : EventArgs { 

4 private DateTime date_time; 

5 

6 public MinuteEventArgs (DateTime date_time){ 

7 this . date_time = date_time; 

8 } 

9 

10 public int Minute { 

11 get { return date_time .Minute; } 

12 } 

13 } 

Referring to example 15.1 — the MinuteEventArgs class extends the EventArgs class and adds a private field 
named date time and one public read-only property named Minute, which simply returns the value of the Minute 
property of the DateTime object. 

15.2 ElapsedMinuteEventHandler.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public delegate void ElapsedMinuteEventHandler (Object sender, MinuteEventArgs e) ; 


Referring to example 15.2 — the ElapsedMinuteEventHandler delegate specifies a method signature that returns 
void and takes two parameters, the first one an object, and the second one of type MinuteEventArgs. 

15.3 Publisher.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Publisher { 

4 

5 public event ElapsedMinuteEventHandler MinuteTick; 

6 

7 

8 public Publisher (){ 

9 Console . WriteLine ( "Publisher Created"); 

10 } 

11 

12 public void CountMinutes ( ) { 

13 int current_minute = DateTime .Now. Minute; 

14 while (true){ 

15 if (current_minute != DateTime. Now. Minute ){ 

16 Console . WriteLine ( "Publisher : {0}", DateTime .Now. Minute ) ; 

17 OnMinuteTick (new MinuteEventArgs (DateTime . Now) ) ; 

18 current_minute = DateTime .Now. Minute; 
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19 } //end if 

20 } // end while 

21 } // end CountMinutes method 

22 

23 public void OnMinuteTick (MinuteEventArgs e){ 

24 if (MinuteTick != null){ 

25 MinuteTick (this, e) ; 

26 } 

27 } // end OnMinuteTick method 

28 } // end Publisher class definition 

Referring to example 15.3 — the Publisher class defines an event named MinuteTick. Notice that the MinuteTick 
event is of type ElapsedMinuteEventHandler. The CountMinutes() method that starts on line 12 contains a while 
loop that repeats forever and continuously compares the values of the current_minute with DateTime.Now.Minute. 
As soon as a change is detected in the two values, a brief message is written to the console followed by a call to the 
publisher’s OnMinuteTick() method on line 17. Notice that when this method is called, a new MinuteEventArgs 
object is created and used as an argument to the method call. The OnMinuteTick() method definition begins on line 
23. It takes the MinuteEventArgs parameter and passes it on to a call to the MinuteTick event. Note on line 24 how 
the i f statement checks to see if the MinuteTick reference is null. It will be null if no event handler methods have 
been registered with the event. 

15.4 Subscriber.cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Subscriber { 

4 

5 public Subscriber (Publisher publisher){ 

6 publisher .MinuteTick += new ElapsedMinuteEventHandler (this .MinuteTickHandler ) ; 

7 Console .WriteLine ("Subscriber Created"); 


9 

10 public void MinuteTickHandler (Object sender, MinuteEventArgs e){ 

11 Console . WriteLine ( "Subscriber Handler Method: {0}", e. Minute); 

12 } 

13 } // end Subscriber class definition 

Referring to example 15.4 — the Subscriber class declares an event handler method on line 10 named Minute- 
TickHandler(). The MinuteTickHandler() method defines two arguments of the types required by the ElapsedMinute- 
EventHandler delegate type. The ElapsedMinuteEventHandler delegate is used on line 6 to register the subscriber’s 
MinuteTickHandler() method with the publisher’s MinuteTick event. 

15.5 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class MainApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 Console . WriteLine ( "Custom Events are Cool!"); 

6 

7 Publisher p = new Publisher (); 

8 Subscriber s = new Subscriber (p) ; 

9 p . CountMinutes ( ) ; 

10 

11 } // end main 

12 } //end MainApp class definition 

Referring to example 15.5 — the MainApp class provides the Main() method. It simply creates a Publisher 
object and a Subscriber object, and then makes a call to the publisher’s CountMinutes() method. Figure 15-4 shows 
the results of running this application. Note that the actual minutes displayed when the program runs depend on when 
you start the program. 


Application started at 
9 minutes past the 
hour. Your time out- 
puts will reflect the 
time you run the pro- 
gram. 


c=v Projects - MainApp 



MBJ 

C:\Collection Book Pro jects\Chapter_15\MinuteTick>MainApp 
Custom Events are Cool! 

Publisher Created 
Subscriber Created 
Publisher: 9 


Subscriber Handler 
Publisher: 10 

Method: 

9 


Subscriber Handler 
Publisher: 11 

Method: 

10 


Subscriber Handler 
Publisher: 12 

Method: 

11 


Subscriber Handler 

Method: 

12 



j ±n. 


Figure 15-4: Results of Running Example 15.5 
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Custom Events ExampIe: AutomatecJ Water TanU System 


In this section, I want to show you how you might model a complex system using custom events. The system 
modeled here is a simple water tank that can be filled with water. Once the water reaches a certain level within the 
tank, a pump is activated and drains the tank until it again reaches a certain level. The tank contains two water level 
sensors. One acts as a high-level sensor and the other acts as a low-level sensor. The tank also has a pump that pumps 
water at a certain rate or pumping capacity. The system comprises the following classes: Pump, WaterLevelEvent- 
Args, WaterLevelEventHandler, WaterTank, and WaterSystemApp, which serves as the main application class. Figure 
15-5 gives the UML class diagram for the water tank system. 


package Data[ ^ WaterSystem ]| 


setPoint : int 
currentLevel : int 
.rising : bool 

mode : Mode = Mode.HighLevellndicator 
+SetPoint : int 
+CurrentLevel : int 
+SensorMode : Mode 


WaterLevelSensor 


+Full() : WaterLevelEventHandler 

+Empty() : WaterLevelEventHandler 

+FillQ : WaterLevelEventHandler 

+Drain() : WaterLevelEventHandler 

+WaterLevelSensor( setPoint : int, currentLevel : int ) 

-WaterLevelSensor() 

+WaterLevelChange( amount : int ) : void 
+OnFull( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 
+OnEmpty( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 
+OnFill( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 
+OnDrain( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 


-T" 


_pumpingCapacity : int 
JtsTank : WaterTank 
+PumpingCapacity : int 


Pump 


+Pump( tank : WaterTank, pumpingCapacity : int ) 
+FullTankEventHandler( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 
+EmptyTankEventHandler( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 
+FillTankEventHandler( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 
+DrainTankEventHandler( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 

r 


«C#Delegate» 

WaterLevelEventHandler 


-( e : WaterLevelEventArgs ) : void 


WaterLevelEventArgs 


-_waterLevel : 
+WaterLevel : ii 


System.Windows.Forms.Panel 


+WaterLevelEventArgs( waterLevel : int ) 
¥ 


-JiighLevelSensor : WaterLevelSensor 

- JowLevelSensor : WaterLevelSensor 
-_whitePen : Pen 

-_bluePen : Pen 
-_penWldth : int 
-_currentWaterLevel : int 
-JastWaterLevel : int 
-JankCapacity : int 
-_bottomLeft : Point 
-_bottomRight : Point 

- JtsPump : Pump 
-_graphics : Graphics 
+WaterLevel : int 
+FillRate : int 
+HighSetPoint : int 
+LowSetPoint : int 


+WaterTank( x : int, y : int, width : int, height : int, tankCapacity : int, pumpCapacity : int ) 

+WaterTankQ 

-lnitializeComponents( x : int, y : int, width : int, height : int, tankCapacity : int, pumpCapacity : int ) : void 
+ChangeWaterLevel( amount : int ) : void 
-ChangeVisualLevel( amount : int ) : void 
-Delay( ticks : long ) : void 


Figure 15-5: Water Tank System UML Class Diagram 

Referring to figure 15-5 — The WaterTank class extends the System.Windows.Forms.Panel class. This gives the 
water tank a visual representation. When water is added to the tank, the panel is filled in with blue lines as the water 
level rises. The lines are then overdrawn with a different color as the water level recedes. The WaterLevelEventArgs 
class is used to pass water level information between event publisher and subscriber. In this example, the WaterLevel- 
Sensor is the publisher and the Pump is the subscriber. The WaterLevelEventHandler delegate is used to declare the 
WaterLevelSensor ’s Fill, Full, Drain, and Empty events. Let’s take a look at the code. 
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15.6 WaterLevelEventArgs.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class WaterLevelEventArgs : EventArgs { 

4 

5 private int _waterLevel; 

6 

7 public WaterLevelEventArgs ( int waterLevel){ 

8 WaterLevel = waterLevel; 

9 } 

10 

11 public int WaterLevel { 

12 get { return _waterLevel; } 

13 set { _waterLevel = value; } 

14 } 

15 } 

Referring to example 15.6 — the WaterLevelEventArgs class contains one private integer field named 
waterLevel and one public property named WaterLevel. 

15.7 WaterLevelEventHandler.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public delegate void WaterLevelEventHandler (WaterLevelEventArgs e) ; 

Referring to example 15.7 — the WaterLevelEventHandler delegate specifies an event-handler method signature 
that returns void and contains one parameter of type WaterLevelEventArgs. 

15.8 WaterLevelSensor.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class WaterLevelSensor { 

4 private int _setPoint; 

5 private int _currentLevel; 

6 private bool _rising; 

7 private Mode _mode = Mode . HighLevellndicator ; 

8 

9 

10 public enum Mode { HighLevellndicator, LowLevellndicator } ; 

11 public event WaterLevelEventHandler Full; 

12 public event WaterLevelEventHandler Empty; 

13 public event WaterLevelEventHandler Fill; 

14 public event WaterLevelEventHandler Drain; 

15 

16 public int SetPoint { 

17 get { return _setPoint; } 

18 set { _setPoint = value; } 

19 } 

20 

21 public int CurrentLevel { 

22 get { return _currentLevel ; } 

23 set { _currentLevel = value; } 

24 } 

25 

26 public Mode SensorMode { 

27 get { return _mode; } 

28 set { _mode = value; } 

29 } 

30 

31 public WaterLevelSensor (int setPoint, int CurrentLevel) { 

32 SetPoint = setPoint; 

33 CurrentLevel = CurrentLevel; 

34 } 

35 

36 private WaterLevelSensor () { } 

37 

38 public void WaterLevelChange (int amount){ 

39 int lastLevel = CurrentLevel; 

40 CurrentLevel += amount; 

41 _rising = (CurrentLevel >= lastLevel) ; 

42 

43 switch (_mode) { 

44 case Mode . HighLevellndicator : 

45 if (_rising) { 

46 if (CurrentLevel >= SetPoint) { 

47 WaterLevelEventArgs args = new WaterLevelEventArgs (CurrentLevel) ; 

48 OnFull (args) ; 

49 } else{ 

50 WaterLevelEventArgs args = new WaterLevelEventArgs (CurrentLevel) ; 

51 OnFill (args) ; 
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52 } 

53 } 

54 break; 

55 

56 case Mode . LowLevellndicator : 

57 if ( ! _rising) { 

58 if (CurrentLevel <= SetPoint){ 

59 WaterLevelEventArgs args = new WaterLevelEventArgs (CurrentLevel) ; 

60 OnEmpty (args) ; 

61 } else{ 

62 WaterLevelEventArgs args = new WaterLevelEventArgs (CurrentLevel) ; 

63 OnDrain (args) ; 

64 } 

65 } 

66 break; 

67 } // end switch 

68 } 

69 

70 public void OnFull (WaterLevelEventArgs e){ 

71 if (Full != null) { 

72 Full (e) ; 

73 } 

74 } 

75 

76 public void OnEmpty (WaterLevelEventArgs e){ 

77 if (Empty != null){ 

78 Empty (e); 

79 } 

80 } 

81 

82 public void OnFill (WaterLevelEventArgs e){ 

83 if (Fill ! = null) { 

84 Fill (e) ; 

85 } 

86 } 

87 

88 public void OnDrain (WaterLevelEventArgs e){ 

89 if (Drain != null){ 

90 Drain (e) ; 

91 } 

92 } 

93 }// end WaterLevelClass definition 

Referring to example 15.8 — the WaterLevelSensor is a primary component of the water system. Essentially, its 
purpose is to keep track of a tank’s water level. A WaterLevelSensor object functions in one of two modes of opera- 
tion as defined by the Mode enumeration. It can be either a HighLevellndicator or a LowLevellndicator. If it’s operat- 
ing as a HighLevellndicator, it keeps track of rising water added via the WaterLevelChange() method. If the water 
level is rising, it fires the Fill event. When the water level reaches the set point, it fires the Full event. 

If a WaterLevelSensor is operating in the LowLevellndicator mode, it responds to falling water levels by firing 
the Drain event until the water reaches the low set point, at which time it fires the Empty event. 

Each of the four events — Pill, Pull, Drain, and Empty — are of type WaterLevelEventHander delegate. The 
Pump class, shown in the following example, defines four event handler methods that respond to each of these events. 

15.9 Pump.cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Pump { 

4 

5 private int _pumpingCapacity; 

6 private WaterTank _itsTank; 

7 

8 public int PumpingCapacity { 

9 get { return _pumpingCapacity; } 

10 set { _pumpingCapacity = value; } 

11 } 

12 

13 public Pump (WaterTank tank, int pumpingCapacity) { 

14 PumpingCapacity = pumpingCapacity; 

15 _itsTank = tank; 

16 } 

17 

18 public void FullTankEventHandler (WaterLevelEventArgs e){ 

19 Console . WriteLine ( "FullTankEventHandler : Draining the water tank!"); 

20 _itsTank . ChangeWaterLevel (-PumpingCapacity) ; 

21 } 

22 

23 public void EmptyTankEventHandler (WaterLevelEventArgs e){ 

24 Console . Write ( "EmptyTankEventHandler : "); 
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25 Console . WriteLine ( "Water tank has been drained! The water tank contains " + 

26 e.WaterLevel + " gallons!"); 

27 } 

28 

29 public void FillTankEventHandler (WaterLevelEventArgs e){ 

30 Console . Write ( "FillTankEventHandler : ") ; 

31 Console . WriteLine ( "The water tank contains " + e.WaterLevel + " gallons!"); 

32 } 

33 

34 public void DrainTankEventHandler (WaterLevelEventArgs e){ 

35 Console . Write ( "DrainTankEventHandler : "); 

36 Console .WriteLine ( "The water tank contains " + e.WaterLevel + " gallons!"); 

37 _itsTank . ChangeWaterLevel (-PumpingCapacity) ; 

38 

39 } 

40 } 

Referring to example 15.9 — a Pump object is created with an associated WaterTank object and a pumping 
capacity. Water added to the tank causes a Fill event to fire. The FillTankEventHandler() method responds by printing 
the value of the tank’s current water level to the console. Note that the current water level is determined by reading 
the WaterLevelEventArgs.WaterLevel property. When the water level reaches the high level sensor’s set point, the 
sensor fires the Full event that calls the Pump’s FullTankEventHandler() method. This starts the automatic draining 
process by calling the WaterTank.ChangeWaterLevel() method with a negative amount of water equal to the volume 
of its pumping capacity. This in turn triggers a Drain event in a WaterLevelSensor object, which calls the pump’s 
DrainTankEventHandler() method. This results in yet another call (recursive) to the WaterTank. Change WaterLevel() 
method with a negative amount of water equal to the volume of its pumping capacity. Thus, the recursive calls to the 
DrainTankEventHandler() method repeat until the low-level indicator reaches its set point. 

15.10 WaterTank.es 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


using System; 

using System. Drawing; 

using System. Windows . Forms; 

public class WaterTank : Panel { 


// Private fields 
private WaterLevelSensor 
private WaterLevelSensor 
private Pen _whitePen; 


highLevel Sensor; 
lowLevel Sensor; 


private Pen 
private int 
private int 
private int 
private int 
private Point 
private Point 
private Pump 


bluePen; 

penWidth; 

cur rentWaterLevel ; 
lastWaterLevel ; 
tankCapacity; 
_bottomLeft; 
_bottomRight ; 
itsPump; 


private Graphics _graphics; 


/ / Constants 

private const int UPPER_LEFT_CORNER_X = 100; 
private const int UPPER_LEFT_CORNER_Y = 100; 
private const int WIDTH = 100; 
private const int HEIGHT = 500; 
private const int TANK_CAPAC I T Y = 10000; 
private const int PUMP_CAPACITY = 1000; 
private const int ONE_PIXEL_WIDE = 1; 
private const int EMPTY = 0; 


public int WaterLevel { 
get { return _currentWaterLevel; } 

} 


public int FillRate { 

get {return _itsPump . PumpingCapacity; } 

} 


public int HighSetPoint { 

get { return _highLevelSensor . SetPoint; } 
set { _highLevelSensor . SetPoint = value; } 

} 


public int LowSetPoint { 

get { return _lowLevelSensor . SetPoint ; } 
set { _lowLevelSensor . SetPoint = value; } 

} 
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49 public WaterTank (int x, int y, int width, int height, int tankCapacity, int pumpCapacity) { 

50 this . InitializeComponents (x, y, width, height, tankCapacity, pumpCapacity); 

51 } 

52 

53 public WaterTank () : this (UPPER_LEFT_CORNER_X, UPPER_LEFT_CORNER_Y, WIDTH, HEIGHT, TANK_CAPAC I T Y , 

54 PUMP_CAPACITY){ } 

55 

56 private void InitializeComponents (int x, int y, int width, int height, int tankCapacity, 

57 int pumpCapacity) { 

58 

59 this. Bounds = new Rectangle (x, y, width, height); 

60 this . BackColor = Color. White; 

61 this . BorderStyle = BorderStyle . Fixed3D; 

62 _graphics = this . CreateGraphics ( ) ; 

63 _bottomLeft = new Point (0, height); 

64 _bottomRight = new Point (width, height); 

65 _tankCapacity = tankCapacity; 

66 _currentWaterLevel = EMPTY; 

67 _itsPump = new Pump (this, pumpCapacity); 

68 _penWidth = this . Height/ (_tankCapacity/_itsPump . PumpingCapacity) ; 

69 if (_penWidth < 1) _penWidth = 1; 

70 _whitePen = new Pen (Color .White, _penWidth) ; 

71 _bluePen = new Pen (Color .Blue, _penWidth) ; 

72 _highLevelSensor = new WaterLevelSensor (tankCapacity - pumpCapacity, EMPTY) ; 

73 _highLevelSensor . SensorMode = WaterLevelSensor .Mode . HighLevellndicator; 

74 _highLevelSensor . Fill += new WaterLevelEventHandler (_itsPump . FillTankEventHandler ) ; 

75 _highLevelSensor . Full += new WaterLevelEventHandler (_itsPump . FullTankEventHandler ) ; 

76 _lowLevelSensor = new WaterLevelSensor (pumpCapacity, EMPTY); 

77 _lowLevelSensor . SensorMode = WaterLevelSensor .Mode . LowLevellndicator; 

78 _lowLevelSensor . Drain += new WaterLevelEventHandler (_itsPump . DrainTankEventHandler ) ; 

79 _lowLevelSensor . Empty += new WaterLevelEventHandler (_itsPump . EmptyTankEventHandler ) ; 

80 } 

81 

82 public void ChangeWaterLevel (int amount){ 

83 _lowLevelSensor . WaterLevelChange (amount ) ; 

84 _highLevelSensor . WaterLevelChange (amount) ; 

85 _currentWaterLevel += amount; 

86 _lastWaterLevel = _currentWaterLevel ; 

87 this . ChangeVisualLevel (amount ) ; 

88 } 

89 

90 private void ChangeVisualLevel (int amount){ 

91 if (amount > 0){ 

92 _graphics . DrawLine (_bluePen, _bottomLeft, _bottomRight) ; 

93 _bottomLef t . Y -= _penWidth; 

94 _bottomRight . Y -= _penWidth; 

95 

96 } else{ 

97 _graphics . DrawLine (_whitePen, _bottomLeft, _bottomRight) ; 

98 _bottomLef t . Y += _penWidth; 

99 _bottomRight . Y += _penWidth; 

100 Delay (30000000) ; 

101 } 

102 

103 } // end ChangeVisualLevel method 

104 

105 private void Delay (long ticks){ 

106 for (long i = 0; icticks; i++){ 

107 

108 } 

109 } 

110 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 15.10 — the WaterTank class is an aggregate of a Pump and two WaterLevelSensors. It 
also provides a visual representation of a water tank by animating the rising and falling water level via blue and white 
lines drawn on a Panel. Most of the action occurs in three methods: InitializeComponents(), Change WaterLevel(), 
and Change VisualLevelQ. (Note: An attempt is made to keep the visual filling animation in step with the tank’s water 
level, however, when the value of _penWidth reaches 1, the animation gets a little goofy!) 

The WaterLevelSensor objects are created in the InitializeComponents() method. One is designated as the 
_highLevelSensor and the other the _lowLevelSensor. Each sensor’s SetPoint is set via its constructor followed by its 
SensorMode property. Next, the Pump’s event handler methods are registered with each sensor’s respective events. 

Water is added to the tank via the ChangeWaterLevel() method. This in turn makes a call to each sensor’s Water- 
LevelChange() method. The tank’s level values are adjusted and finally its visual state is changed with a call to its 
ChangeVisualLevel() method. The Delay() method is used to slow down the draining animation so you can watch the 
water level drop. 

15.11 WaterSystemApp.es 
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1 using System; 

2 using System. Windows . Forms; 

3 using System. Drawing; 

4 

5 public class WaterSystemApp : Form { 

6 

7 private FlowLayoutPanel _panel; 

8 private Button _button; 

9 private WaterTank _tank; 

10 

11 public WaterSystemApp () { 

12 this . InitializeComponents ( ) ; 

13 } 

14 

15 public void InitializeComponents () { 

16 _tank = new WaterTank (); 

17 _button = new Button (); 

18 _button.Text = "Add Water"; 

19 _button . Click += new EventHandler (this . AddWaterButtonClick) ; 

20 _button.Dock = DockStyle . Bottom; 

21 _panel = new FlowLayoutPanel () ; 

22 _panel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

23 _panel . FlowDirection = FlowDirection . TopDown; 

24 _panel .AutoSize = true; 

25 _panel . AutoSizeMode = AutoSizeMode . GrowAndShrink; 

26 _panel . Height = _tank. Height + _button . Height + 75; 

27 _panel . Controls .Add (_tank) ; 

28 _panel . Controls .Add (_button) ; 

29 this . SuspendLayout () ; 

30 this. Text = "Water System"; 

31 this. Height = _panel . Height ; 

32 this. Width = _tank. Width; 

33 this . Controls .Add (_panel) ; 

34 _panel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

35 this . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

36 } 

37 

38 public void AddWaterButtonClick (object sender, EventArgs e){ 

39 _tank. ChangeWaterLevel (_tank. FillRate) ; 

40 } 

41 

42 public static void Main(){ 

43 Application . Run (new WaterSystemApp ()) ; 

44 } 

45 }// end WaterSystemApp class definition 

Referring to example 15.11 — the WaterSystemApp class extends Form and provides the user interface for the 
water system application. It creates a FlowLayoutPanel and adds to it the WaterTank, which is itself a panel, and a 
button. Each time the button is clicked, water is added to the tank in an amount equal to the tank’s FillRate property. 
The WaterTank.FillRate property is read-only and equals the value of its pump’s PumpingCapacity. Figure 15-6 
shows the results of running this program. However, you’ll learn more from the program by running it and seeing for 
yourself how the events actually work. Experimenting with different tank dimensions and pumping capacities is left 
as an exercise. 


INAMiNq Conventions 


If you’ll pause for a moment to consider the previous two custom event examples, you’ll notice a few similarities 
in the names given to certain components and methods. It helps to clarify the purpose of each component or method 
by adopting the following or similar naming convention. 

• Add the suffix “EventArgs” to your event argument class names. 

• Add the suffix “EventHandler” to your event-handler delegate names. 

• Add the prefix “On” to the event name for the method that fires the event. (i.e., OnFill() ) 

• Add the suffix “Handler” or optionally “ClassName + EventName” to your event handler meth- 
ods. (i.e., FillTankEventHandler() or AddWaterButtonClick()) 
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Projects - WaterSystemApp 

C:\Collection Book Proj 
FillTankEuentHandler: T 
FillTankEuentHandler: T 
FillTankEuentHandler: T 
FillTankEuentHandler: T 
FillTankEuentHandler: T 
FillTankEuentHandler: T 
FillTankEuentHandler: T 
FillTankEuentHandler: T 
FullTankEuentHandler : D 
DrainTankEuent Handler: 
Dra inTan kEuen t Handler : 
DrainTankEuent Handler: 
Dra inTan kEuen t Handler : 
Dra inTan kEuen t Handler : 
Dra inTan kEuen t Handler : 
Dra inTan kEuen t Handler : 
EmptyTankEuent Handler : 


LiL 


jjaixj 




j e c t s NChapt e r _1 5 \Wa t e r T an k >Wat e rS y s t e m A pp 
The water tank contains 1000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 2000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 3000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 4000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 5000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 6000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 7000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 8000 gallons? 

Draining the water tank? 

The water tank contains 8000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 7000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 6000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 5000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 4000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 3000 gallons? 

The water tank contains 2000 gallons? 

Water tank has been drained? The water tank contains 1000 gallons? 


J 


d 



When the pump starts draining the tank, the 
decreasing water level repeatedly triggers the 
■ Drain event. When the water level reaches the 
low-level set point, the Empty event fires and 
stops the pump. 


Click the button to add water to the water tank. 

The rising water level repeatedly triggers the Fill 
event. When the water level reaches the high-level 
indicator set point, it fires the Full event. 

Figure 15-6: Results of Running Example 15.11 


FinaI ThouqliTS On ExTENdiNq The EventAiUjS CIass 


In the previous two programming examples, I created custom event argument classes by extending the Event- 
Args class, but this was not strictly necessary, since I didn’t use any of the functionality provided by the EventArgs 
class. In fact, the EventArgs class does nothing except provide a future evolutionary path for the .NET event API by 
serving as the base class for all the .NET event argument classes. 


Summary 


You need two logical components to implement the event processing model: 1) an event producer ( publisher ), 
and 2) an event consumer (subscriber). K delegate type specifies the authorized method signature for event handler 
methods. A delegate object maintains a list of event subscribers in the form of references to event handler methods. 
An event’s subscriber list is initially empty until the first subscriber has been added to it with the “+=’ operator. Event 
handler methods must conform to the method signature specified by an event’s delegate type. 

It helps to clarify the purpose of each component or method if you adopt the following or similar naming conven- 
tion: add the suffix “EventArgs” to your event argument class name, add the suffix “EventHandler” to your event han- 
dler delegate names, add the prefix “On” to the event name for the method that fires the event, and finally, add the 
suffix “Handler” or optionally “ClassName + EventName” to your event handler methods. 

It’s not necessary to extend the System.EventArgs class to create custom event argument classes. The EventArgs 
class does nothing except provide a future evolutionary path for the .NET event API by serving as the base class for 
all the .NET event argument classes. 
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Old Bikes & Surfboards 


CoIIeciIons Ai\d Events 

IjEARNiNq ObjEcrivES 

• Use tIic ObsERVAblECollECTioN<T> cIass //v a pRoqRAM 

• Use tIie Bii\dliNqLisT<T> cIass //v a pRoqRAM 

• Extract event ii\foRMATioi\ fROM a l\oTilyCollECTioi\CbAi\qEdEvEi\TARqs objEcr 

• Create event bANdlERs tIiat REspoNd to tIie ColkcTioNCbANqEd Event 

• REspoNd TO EVENTS qENERATEd by A BiNdiNqLiST<T> objECT 

• llViplEMENT rbE INOTifyPROpERTyCllANqEd INTERfACE ON A USER-dEfiNEd TypE 

• BiNd a BiNdiNqLisr<T> objECT to a LisrBox ANd a DATAGRidViEw 

• SubclAss rbE BiNdiNqLisT<T> cIass to qAiN access to 'its pROTECTEd MEivibERs 

• Extract event iNfoRmrioN fROM an AddiNqNEW/EvEmARqs objECT 

• Extract event inFormatIon fROM a LisrCbANqEdEvENTARqs objECT 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


By combining collections and events you get a powerful combination that lets your code respond automatically 
to collection state changes. There are, generally speaking, two ways of working with event-enabled collections: 1) 
use existing collection classes found in the .NET framework, and 2) create your own custom collection classes that 
publish unique events. In this chapter I am going to focus on several pre-existing event-enabled collection classes 
found in the .NET collections framework: the ObservableCollection<T> class and the BindingList<T> class. 

The ObservableCollection<T> class allows you to respond to collection state changes via an event handler that 
you assign to its CollectionChanged event. I’ll demonstrate the use of the ObservableCollection<T> class in a simple 
console application. 

The BindingList<T> class can be used stand-alone or as a base class to create a two-way databinding mecha- 
nism. In this chapter I will demonstrate one-way databinding between a BindingList<T> subclass called Sort- 
ableBindingList<T> and a ListBox. Next, I’ll show you how to implement two-way databinding between a 
DataGridView control and a SortableBindingList<T> object. To completely understand the BindingList<T> exam- 
ples you’ll need to be familiar with Windows forms programming. If you’re new to Windows forms programming 
please refer to my book C# For Artists: The Art, Philosophy, and Science of Object-Oriented Programming, chapter 
12. (See References section for full citation.) 


ObsERVAbUCollECTiON<T> 


The System. Collections. ObjectModel.ObservableCollection<T> class allows you to respond automatically to 
collection state changes of which there are two types: 1) a change to the contents of the collection itself which occurs 
when adding or removing items, and 2) a change to one of the collection’s properties of which there are three: Count, 
Item, and Items. Figure 16-1 gives the UML class diagram for the ObservableCollection<T> class. 

Collection<T> 


INotifyCollectionChanged, 
I Notify Property Changed 

ObservableCollection<T> 


Figure 16-1: ObservableCollection<T> Class Diagram 

Referring to figure 16-1 — the ObservableCollection<T> class extends the Collection<T> class and implements 
the INotifyCollectionChanged and IN otify Property Changed interfaces. The following sections describe in more 
detail the functionality provided by the Collection<T> class and the two interfaces. 



FuNCTioNAliiy PROvidEd by iIie CollEcrioi\i<T> CIass 

The System. Collections. ObjectModel.Collection<T> class serves as the base class for the ObservableCollec- 
tion<T> class and provides the bulk of its functionality. The Collection<T> class implements the IList, IList<T>, 
ICollection, ICollection<T>, Enumerable, and IEnumerable<T> interfaces. This means, among other things, that an 
object of type ObservableCollection<T> can be accessed like an array and can be enumerated with the f oreach 
statement. 
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FuNdioNAli ly PRovidEd by iIhe INoTifyCollEcrioiNChANqEd InierFace 

The System. Collections. Specialized.INotifyCollectionChanged interface declares the CollectionChanged event 
which fires when the contents of a collection changes. Handle CollectionChanged events with a NotifyCollection- 
ChangedEventHander delegate method which has the following method signature: 

public void HandlerMethodName(object sender, NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs e){ 

// event handler code goes here 

} 


The NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs object contains a wealth of information related to the Collection- 
Changed event in the form of properties which I’ve summarized in table 16.1 below. 


Property 

Description 

Action 

The action that caused the event. The type is a NotifyCollectionChangedAction enumeration 
which has the following values: Add, Remove, Replace, Move, and Reset. 

Newltems 

A list of the new items associated with the change. 

NewStartinglndex 

The starting index where the change occurred. 

Oldltems 

A list of the old items associated with the change. 

OldStartinglndex 

The starting index where a Move, Remove, or Replace action took place. 


Table 16-1: NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs Properties 


FuMdioNAli ly PRovidEd by iIhe INoiifyPRopERiyClHANqEd ImterFace 

The System. ComponentModel.INotifyPropertyChanged interface declares the PropertyChanged event which 
fires when one or more of an object’s properties change value. You can respond to PropertyChanged events with a 
Property ChangedEventHandler delegate method which has the following method signature: 

public void HandlerMethodName(object sender, PropertyChangedEventArgs e){ 

// event handler code goes here 

} 


The PropertyChangedEventArgs declares the PropertyName property to indicate the name of the property that 
changed. A PropertyName value of null or String.Empty indicates all an object’s properties changed. 


ObsERVAblECollECTioi\<T> ExAMplE PROqRAM 

This section offers a short demonstration of the ObservableCollection<T> class. Three source hies comprise the 
example: Person.cs and PersonKey.es which I borrowed from chapter 11 remains unchanged for this example, and 
ObservableCollectionDemo.es. Example 16.1 lists the Person class. 

16.1 Person.cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class Person : IComparable, IComparable<Person> { 

4 


5 

/ / enumeration 


6 

7 

public enum Sex 

{ MALE , FEMALE} 

8 

9 

// private instance fields 

10 

private String 

f irstName; 

11 

private String 

middleName; 

12 

private String 

lastName; 

13 

private Sex 

gender; 
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14 private DateTime _birthday; 

15 private Guid _dna; 

16 

17 public Person (){} 

18 

19 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

20 Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

21 FirstName = firstName; 

22 MiddleName = middleName; 

23 LastName = lastName; 

24 Gender = gender; 

25 Birthday = birthday; 

26 DNA = dna; 

27 } 

28 

29 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

30 Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

31 FirstName — firstName; 

32 MiddleName = middleName; 

33 LastName = lastName; 

34 Gender = gender; 

35 Birthday = birthday; 

36 DNA = Guid.NewGuid ( ) ; 

37 } 

38 

39 public Person (Person p){ 

40 FirstName = p. FirstName; 

41 MiddleName = p .MiddleName; 

42 LastName = p. LastName; 

43 Gender = p. Gender; 

44 Birthday = p. Birthday; 

45 DNA = p . DNA; 

46 } 

47 

48 // public properties 

49 public String FirstName { 

50 get { return _firstName; } 

51 set { _firstName = value; } 

52 } 

53 

54 public String MiddleName { 

55 get { return _middleName; } 

56 set { _middleName = value; } 

57 } 

58 

59 public String LastName { 

60 get { return _lastName; } 

61 set { _lastName = value; } 

62 } 

63 

64 public Sex Gender { 

65 get { return _gender; } 

66 set { _gender = value; } 

67 } 

68 

69 public DateTime Birthday { 

70 get { return _birthday; } 

71 set { _birthday = value; } 

72 } 

73 

74 public Guid DNA { 

75 get { return _dna; } 

76 set { _dna = value; } 

77 } 

78 

79 public int Age { 

80 get { 

81 int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 

82 int adjustment = 0; 

83 if (DateTime .Now. Month < _birthday .Month) { 

84 adjustment =1; 

85 } else if ( (DateTime .Now. Month == _birthday .Month) && (DateTime .Now. Day < 

86 adjustment = 1; 

87 } 

88 return years - adjustment; 

89 } 

90 } 

91 

92 public String FullName { 

93 get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

94 } 
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95 

96 public String Full Name An dAge { 

97 get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

98 } 

99 

100 protected String SortableName { 

101 get { return LastName + FirstName + MiddleName; } 

102 } 

103 

104 public PersonKey Key { 

105 get { return new PersonKey (this . ToString ()) ; } 

106 } 

107 

108 public override String ToString (){ 

109 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

110 } 

111 

112 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

113 if (o == null) return false; 

114 if (typeof (Person) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

115 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

116 } 

117 

118 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

119 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

120 } 

121 

122 public static bool operator == (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

123 return lhs . Equals (rhs ) ; 

124 } 

125 

126 public static bool operator != (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

127 return ! (lhs .Equals (rhs) ) ; 

128 } 

129 

130 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

131 if ( (obj == null) || (typeof (Person) != obj . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

132 throw new ArgumentException ( "Obj ect is not a Person!"); 

133 } 

134 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (( (Person) obj ) .SortableName); 

135 } 

136 

137 public int CompareTo (Person p){ 

138 if (p == null) { 

139 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot compare null objects!"); 

140 } 

141 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (p . SortableName) ; 

142 } 

143 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 16.1 — the Person class remains unchanged from chapter 11. Example 16.2 lists the Per- 
sonKey class code. 

16.2 PersonKey.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class PersonKey : IEquatable<String> , IComparable, IComparable<PersonKey> { 

4 

5 private readonly string _keyString = String . Empty; 

6 

7 public PersonKey (string s){ 

8 _keyString = s; 

9 } 

10 

11 public bool Equals (string other){ 

12 return _keyString . Equals (other ) ; 

13 } 

14 

15 public override string ToString (){ 

16 return String . Copy (_keyString) ; 

17 } 

18 

19 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

20 if (o == null) return false; 

21 if (typeof (string) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

22 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

23 } 

24 

25 public override int GetHashCode () { 

26 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

27 } 
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28 

29 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

30 return _keyString . CompareTo (obj ) ; 

31 } 

32 

33 

34 public int CompareTo (PersonKey pk){ 

35 return _keyString . CompareTo (pk . _keyString) ; 

36 } 

37 } 

Referring to example 16.2 — the PersonKey class also remains unchanged from chapter 11. Example 16.3 lists 
the ObservableCollectionDemo application. 

16.3 ObservableCollectionDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections .ObjectModel; 

3 using System. ComponentModel; 

4 using System. Collections . Specialized; 

5 

6 public class ObservableCollectionDemo { 

7 

8 private ObservableCollection<Person> _oc — null; 

9 

10 public ObservableCollectionDemo () { 

11 _oc = new ObservableCollection<Person> ( ) ; 

12 _oc . CollectionChanged += CollectionChangedHandler; 

13 } 

14 

15 public void InitializeCollection ( ) { 

16 _oc.Add(new Person ( "Rick" , "Warren", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1961, 

17 Guid.NewGuid ())) ; 

18 _oc.Add(new Person ( "Steve" , "Jacob", "Hester", Person. Sex. MALE, new DateTime (1972, 

19 Guid.NewGuid ())) ; 

20 _oc.Add(new Person ( "Coralie" , "Sylvia", "Miller", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime ( 1 974 , 8, 8), 

21 Guid.NewGuid ())) ; 

22 _oc.Add(new Person ( "Katherine" , "Sport", "Reid", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1970, 5, 6), 

23 Guid.NewGuid ())) ; 

24 _oc.Add(new Person ( "Kathleen" , "KayakKat", "McMamee", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1983, 2, 3), 

25 Guid.NewGuid ())) ; 

26 _oc.Add(new Person ( "Kyle" , "Victor", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1986, 10, 15), 

27 Guid.NewGuid ())) ; 

28 } 

29 

30 public void CollectionChangedHandler (obj ect sender, Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs e){ 

31 

32 if (e . Newltems != null){ 

33 foreach (Person p in e.NewItems){ 

34 Console . Write ( "Collection changed. New Person Added: ") ; 

35 Console . WriteLine (p . FullNameAndAge) ; 

36 } 

37 } else{ 

38 foreach (Person p in e.01dltems){ 

39 Console . Write ( "Collection changed. Person Removed: ") ; 

40 Console . WriteLine (p . FullNameAndAge) ; 

41 } 

42 } 

43 } 

44 

45 public void DeleteSomeltems ( ) { 

46 _oc . Remove At ( 0 ) ; 

47 _oc . Remove At ( 1 ) ; 

48 } 

49 

50 public static void Main(){ 

51 ObservableCollectionDemo poed = new ObservableCollectionDemo () ; 

52 poed. InitializeCollection () ; 

53 poed. DeleteSomeltems () ; 

54 } 

55 } 

Referring to example 16.3 — this program demonstrates how to respond to the CollectionChanged event and 
extract information from the NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs class in response to the event. On line 8 an Observ- 
ableCollection<Person> reference named _oc is declared. The constructor method on line 10 initializes the _oc refer- 
ence and adds the CollectionChangedHandler method to its CollectionChanged event. The InitializeCollection() 
method on line 15 simply adds six Person objects to the collection. 

The CollectionChangedHandler() method definition begins on line 30. The if statement on line 32 checks to see 
if the Newltems property is null. If not, it iterates over the Newltems list and writes the FullNameAndAge of each 
Person object to the console. The else clause iterates over the Oldltems list and writes the same information to the 
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console. The Oldltems list will be populated if changes are made to the collection such as Removing or Deleting 
items. 

The DeleteSomeItems() method on line 45 just removes two elements from the collection. 

The Main() method on line 50 creates a new instance of the ObservableCollectionDemo class followed by calls 
to the InitializeCollectionO and DeleteSomeItems() methods. Figure 16-2 shows the results of running this program 



Figure 16-2: Results of Running Example 16.3 


Referring to figure 16-2 — the CollectionChanged event fires each time a new Person object is added to the col- 
lection and when existing elements are deleted from the collection. 


Quick RevIew 

The ObservableCollection<T> class allows you to respond automatically to collection state changes by assigning 
event handlers to its CollectionChanged event. The NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs object contains a wealth of 
information related to the CollectionChanged event in the form of properties which include the Action that occurred 
on the collection, the Newltems list, and the Oldltems list. 


BiNdiNqLisT<T> 


The BindingList<T> collection is a complex creature that allows you to implement a databinding between the 
collection and a GUI component like a TextBox, ListBox, or DataGrid component. 

Databindings can be one-way or two-way. In a one-way databinding scenario, a change to a databound collection 
will automatically reflect in the associated GUI component. For example, if a BindingList<T> object is used as the 
datasource for a ListBox, additions or deletions to the collection will be automatically reflected in the ListBox dis- 
play. In a two-way databinding scenario, a change to the collection will be automatically reflected in the GUI compo- 
nent and a change to the GUI component will be automatically propagated to the collection. 

Figure 16-3 shows the UML class diagram for the BindingList<T> class. 



IBindingList, IList, 

ICollection, lEnumerable, 

ICancelAddNew, IRaiseltemChangedEvents 


Figure 16-3: BindingList<T> Class Diagram 
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Referring to figure 16-3 — the BindingList<T> class extends the Collection<T> class and implements the IBind- 
ingList, IList, ICollection, IEnumerable, ICancelAddNew, and IRaiseltemChangedEvents interfaces. The following 
sections discus the functionality provided by these interfaces in greater detail. 


FuMdioNAliry PROvidEd by iIhe CollEcrioi\i<T> CIass 

The System. Collections. ObjectModel.Collection<T> class serves as the base class for the BindingList<T> class 
and provides the bulk of its functionality. The Collection<T> class implements the IList, IList<T>, ICollection, ICol- 
lection<T>, IEnumerable, and IEnumerable<T> interfaces. This means, among other things, that an object of type 
BindingList<T> can be accessed like an array and can be enumerated with the f oreach statement. 


FuMcrioNAli ly PRovidEd by iFie ICANCclAddNEW IinterIace 

The System. ComponentModel. ICancelAddNew interface adds transactional capability to the BindingList<T> 
class so that the addition of new items to the list can be either committed or rolled back. The ICancelAddNew inter- 
face declares two methods: CancelNew() and EndNewQ. The CancelNew() method will discard a pending item from 
the collection while the EndNewQ method commits the new item to the collection. 


FuNcrioNAliiy PRovidEd by iIhe IRAisElTEMChANqEdEvENTS IinterIace 

The System. ComponentModel. IRaiseltemChangedEvents interface declares a singular property named Raises- 
ItemChangedEvents which returns a bool value if the object that implements the interface raises ListChanged events 
when one or more of its properties change value. 


OiNE-WAy DATAbiNdii\q ExampIe 

In this section I will present a one-way databinding example using the BindingList<T> class as the datasource 
and a GUI application that lists the items in the binding list in a ListBox. This example uses the Person and Person- 
Key classes listed in example 16.1 and 16.2. As you’ll see shortly, the BindingList<Person> object will be assigned as 
the datasource for the ListBox control. Additions and deletions made to the BindingList<Person> collection will be 
reflected in the ListBox contents. 

The BindingList<T> class could be used straight-up, but most of its members are protected, which means to 
access the majority of its functionality you really need to subclass the collection to create your own custom binding 
list. I had to subclass the collection to gain access to its protected Items property so 1 could sort the collection. Exam- 
ple 16.4 gives the code for a SortableBindingList<T> class. 

16.4 SortableBindingList.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. ComponentModel; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 public class SortableBindingList<T> : BindingList<T> { 

6 

7 public void Sort(){ 

8 ( (List<T>) Items) . Sort () ; 

9 } 

10 } 

Referring to example 16.4 — it doesn’t look like much but there’s a lot going on here. I’m creating a custom 
BindingList<T> class by extending BindingList<T>. I’m happy with the majority of the functionality the straight 
BindingList<T> class provides but because its Items property is protected I must extend the class to gain access to it 
so I can sort the list. The call to Items. Sort() sorts the lists according to the natural ordering provided by the objects in 
the list. The Items property must be cast to a List<T> for the Sort() method to be recognized. The public Sort() 
method allows me to sort the collection from a client program. 

Example 16.5 lists the code for the BindingListDemo program. This is a Windows Forms program that displays a 
window with a ListBox control along with several Labels, TextBoxes, and Buttons. The program allows you to cre- 
ate, edit, and delete Person objects and display the items of a BindingList<Person> collection in a ListBox control. 
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16.5 BindingListDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using System. ComponentModel; 

4 using System. Windows . Forms; 

5 using System. Drawing; 

6 

7 public class BindingListDemo : Form { 

8 

9 #region Fields 

10 private SortableBindingList<Person> _personList; 

11 private TableLayoutPanel _mainPanel; 

12 private TableLayoutPanel _subPanell; 

13 private TableLayoutPanel _subPanel2; 

14 private ListBox _listBox; 

15 private Label _labell; 

16 private Label _label2; 

17 private Label _label3; 

18 private Label _label4; 

19 private Label _label5; 

20 private TextBox _textboxl; 

21 private TextBox _textbox2; 

22 private TextBox _textbox3; 

23 private DateTimePicker _dateTimePicker ; 

24 private RadioButton _radioButtonl ; 

25 private RadioButton _radioButton2 ; 

26 private GroupBox _groupBox; 

27 private Button _buttonl; 

28 private Button _button2; 

29 private Button _button3; 

30 private Button _button4; 

31 private Button _button5; 

32 private Button _button6; 

33 tendregion 

34 

35 #region Constructor 

36 public BindingListDemo () { 

37 InitializeComponent ( ) ; 

38 InitializeBindingList ( ) ; 

39 SetupListBox ( ) ; 

40 } 

41 #endregion 

42 

43 #region InitializationMethods 

44 private void InitializeComponent () { 

45 _mainPanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

46 _mainPanel . RowCount = 2; 

47 _mainPanel . ColumnCount =2; 

48 _subPanell = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

49 _subPanell . RowCount = 5; 

50 _subPanell . ColumnCount =2; 

51 _subPanel2 = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

52 _subPanel2 . RowCount - 2 ; 

53 _subPanel2 . ColumnCount = 3; 

54 

55 _listBox = new ListBox (); 

56 _listBox . Height = 200; 

57 _listBox. Width = 200; 

58 

59 _labell — new Label (); 

60 _labell . TextAlign = ContentAlignment .MiddleRight ; 

61 _labell.Text = "First Name:"; 

62 _label2 = new Label (); 

63 _label2 . TextAlign = ContentAlignment .MiddleRight ; 

64 _label2.Text = "Middle Name:"; 

65 _label3 = new Label (); 

66 _label3 . TextAlign = ContentAlignment .MiddleRight ; 

67 _label3.Text = "Last Name:"; 

68 _label4 = new Label (); 

69 _label4 . TextAlign = ContentAlignment .MiddleRight; 

70 _label4.Text = "Birthday:"; 

71 _label5 = new Label (); 

72 _label5 . TextAlign = ContentAlignment .MiddleRight ; 

73 _label5.Text = "Sex:"; 

74 

75 _textboxl = new TextBox (); 

76 _textbox2 = new TextBox (); 

77 _textbox3 = new TextBox (); 

78 

79 _dateTimePicker = new DateTimePicker () ; 
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80 

81 _radioButtonl = new RadioButton ( ) ; 

82 _radioButtonl . Text = "Male"; 

83 _radioButtonl . Checked = true; 

84 _radioButtonl . Location = new Point(10, 10); 

85 

86 _radioButton2 = new RadioButton () ; 

87 _radioButton2 . Text = "Female"; 

88 _radioButton2 . Location = new Point(10, 30); 

89 

90 _groupBox = new GroupBox(); 

91 _groupBox. Controls .Add (_radioButtonl) ; 

92 _groupBox. Controls .Add (_radioButton2) ; 

93 _groupBox . Height = 75; 

94 _groupBox . Width = 150; 

95 

96 _buttonl = new Button (); 

97 _buttonl . Text = "Clear"; 

98 _buttonl . Click += ClearButton_Handler ; 

99 

100 _button2 = new Button (); 

101 _button2 . Text = "Submit"; 

102 _button2 . Click += SubmitButton_Handler ; 

103 

104 _button3 = new Button (); 

105 _button3 . Text = "Next"; 

106 _button3 . Click += NextButton_Handler ; 

107 

108 _button4 = new Button (); 

109 _button4 . Text = "Delete"; 

110 _button4 . Click += DeleteButton_Handler ; 

111 

112 _button5 = new Button(); 

113 _button5 . Text = "Edit"; 

114 _button5 . Click += EditButton_Handler ; 

115 

116 _button6 = new Button(); 

117 _button6 . Text = "Sort"; 

118 _button6 . Click += SortButton_Handler ; 

119 

120 _subPanell .Controls .Add (_labell) ; 

121 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_textboxl) ; 

122 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_label2 ) ; 

123 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_textbox2) ; 

124 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_label3) ; 

125 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_textbox3) ; 

126 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_label4 ) ; 

127 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_dateTimePicker ) ; 

128 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_label5) ; 

129 _subPanell . Controls .Add (_groupBox) ; 

130 

131 _subPanel2 .Controls . Add (_buttonl) ; 

132 _subPanel2 . Controls .Add (_button3) ; 

133 _subPanel2 .Controls . Add (_button4 ) ; 

134 _subPanel2 . Controls .Add (_button5) ; 

135 _subPanel2 . Controls .Add (_button6) ; 

136 _subPanel2 . Controls .Add (_button2 ) ; 

137 

138 _mainPanel . Controls .Add (_listBox) ; 

139 _mainPanel . Controls .Add (_subPanell ) ; 

140 _mainPanel . Controls .Add (_subPanel2 ) ; 

141 _mainPanel . SetCellPosition (_subPanel2, new TableLayoutPanelCellPosition ( 1 , 2)); 

142 

143 _subPanell . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

144 _subPanel2 . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

145 _subPanel2 .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Right | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom; 

146 

147 _mainPanel . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

148 

149 this .Controls .Add (_mainPanel) ; 

150 this. Height = 300; 

151 this. Width = 550; 

152 this .MinimumSize — new Size (550, 300); 

153 this .MaximumSize = new Size (550, 300); 

154 this. Text = "Binding List Demo"; 

155 } 

156 

157 

158 private void InitializeBindingList ( ) { 

159 _personList = new SortableBindingList<Person> ( ) ; 

160 _personList . AddingNew += AddingNew_Handler ; 
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personList . ListChanged += ListChanged_Handler ; 
personList .AllowNew = true; 
personList .AllowEdit = true; 
personList .AllowRemove = true; 
personList . RaiseListChangedEvents = true; 


private void SetupListBox ( ) { 

_listBox . DataSource — _personList; 

_listBox . DisplayMember = "FullNameAndAge" ; 

_listBox . SelectedlndexChanged += SelectedIndexChanged_Handler ; 
_listBox . SelectionMode = SelectionMode .One; 

} 


#endregion 

#region UtilityMethods 

private void ClearEntryControls ( ) { 

_textboxl . Text = string . Empty; 

_textbox2 . Text = string . Empty; 

_textbox3 . Text = string . Empty; 

_dateTimePicker .Value = DateTime .Now; 

_radioButtonl . Checked = true; 

} 

private void UpdateEntryControls (int selectedlndex) { 

_textboxl . Text = _personList[ selectedlndex] .FirstName; 

_textbox2 . Text = _personList[ selectedlndex] .MiddleName; 

_textbox3 . Text = _personList[ selectedlndex] .LastName; 

_dateTimePicker .Value = _personList[ selectedlndex] .Birthday; 
ConvertGenderToRadioButtonSelection (_personList[ selectedlndex] .Gender) ; 

} 


private Person. Sex ConvertRadioButtonToGender ( ) { 

return _radioButtonl . Checked? Person . Sex .MALE : Person . Sex . FEMALE; 

} 

private void ConvertGenderToRadioButtonSelection (Person . Sex gender) { 
switch (gender) { 

case Person . Sex .MALE : _radioButtonl . Checked = true; 
break; 

case Person . Sex . FEMALE : _radioButton2 . Checked = true; 


#endregion 


#region EventHandlerMethods 

public void SelectedIndexChanged_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 
UpdateEntryControls (_listBox . Selectedlndex) ; 

} 

public void ClearButton_Handler (obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
ClearEntryControls () ; 

} 


public void SubmitButton_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 

Person p = _personList . AddNew ( ) ; 

if ( (p . FirstName == string . Empty) | | (p. LastName == string. Empty) ){ 

MessageBox . Show ( "First Name and Last Name cannot be blank!"); 
_personList . CancelNew (_personList . IndexOf (p) ) ; 

} else { 

ClearEntryControls () ; 


public void NextButton_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 
if (_personList .Count > 0){ 
try{ 

++_listBox . Selectedlndex; 

} catch (ArgumentOutOfRangeException) { 

//We tried to go beyond the bounds of the listbox index 
//reset Selectedlndex to zero. 

_listBox . Selectedlndex = 0; 

} 

UpdateEntryControls (_listBox . Selectedlndex) ; 

} else{ 
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MessageBox . Show ( "There are no items in the list!", "No Items Alert", 
MessageBoxButtons .OK, MessageBoxIcon . Exclamation) ; 


} 

public void DeleteButton_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 
if (_listBox . Selectedlndex > -1){ 

DialogResult result = MessageBox . Show ( "Are you sure you want to delete this person?", 

"Delete Warning", MessageBoxButtons .OK, 
MessageBoxIcon . Exclamation) ; 

if (result == DialogResult .OK) { 

_personList . RemoveAt (_listBox . Selectedlndex) ; 

} 

ClearEntryControls () ; 

} else{ 

MessageBox . Show ( "There are no items to delete!", "No Items Alert", 

MessageBoxButtons .OK, MessageBoxIcon . Exclamation) ; 

} 

} 


public void AddingNew_Handler (obj ect sender, AddingNewEventArgs e){ 

e.NewObject = new Person (_textboxl . Text, _textbox2 . Text , _textbox3 . Text , 

ConvertRadioButtonToGender ( ) , _dateTimePicker .Value) ; 


} 


public void ListChanged_Handler (obj ect sender, ListChangedEventArgs e){ 
switch (e . ListChangedType) { 

case ListChangedType . ItemDeleted: 

MessageBox. Show ( "Item successfully deleted."); 
break; 

case ListChangedType . ItemChanged: 

MessageBox. Show ( "Item successfully updated."); 
break; 

} 

} 


public void EditButton_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 
if (_listBox . Selectedlndex > — 1 ) { 


//update the person' 
_personList[ _listBox. 
_personList[ _listBox. 
_personList[ _listBox. 
_personList[ _listBox. 
_personList[ _listBox. 
//then refresh the li 
( (CurrencyManager ) _li 


s properties 

Selectedlndex] .FirstName = _textboxl . Text; 
Selectedlndex] .MiddleName = _textbox2 . Text ; 
Selectedlndex] .LastName = _textbox3 . Text ; 
Selectedlndex] .Birthday = _dateTimePicker .Value; 
Selectedlndex] .Gender = ConvertRadioButtonToGender ( ) 
stbox to display our updated person 
stBox . BindingContext[ _personList] ) . Refresh () ; 


else { 

MessageBox . Show ( "There are no items to edit!", "No Items Alert", 

MessageBoxButtons .OK, MessageBoxIcon . Exclamation) ; 


public void SortButton_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 
_personList . Sort ( ) ; 

( (CurrencyManager ) _listBox . BindingContext[ _personList] ) . Refresh () ; 
if (_personList . Count > 0){ 

UpdateEntryControls (_listBox . Selectedlndex = 0) ; 


} 

tendregion 


#region MainMethod 
[ STAThread] 

public static void Main(){ 

Application . Run (new BindingListDemo ( ) ) ; 

} 

#endregion 


Referring to example 16.5 — there’s a lot of code here but most of the code is devoted to the GUI and is fairly 
straightforward to follow. I’ve organized the program into regions using the #region/#endregion directives. The first 
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region is the fields region where I declare a SortableBindingList<Person> reference named _personList. The remain- 
ing fields are Windows. Forms controls including TableLayoutPanels, a ListBox, assorted Labels, TextBoxes, and 
Buttons, RadioButtons and a GroupBox, and a DatePicker. The constructor method which begins on line 36 calls 
three methods: InitializeComponent(), InitializeBindingList(), and SetupListBox(). 

The InitializeComponentO method creates the GUI components and builds the application window, organizing 
the TableLayoutPanels and other controls. Most of the business logic performed by the application exists within the 
various event handler methods assigned to each button. These include the ClearButton_Handler(), 
SubmitButton_Handler(), NextButton_Handler(), DeleteButton_Handler(), EditButton Handler(), and 
SortButton Handlei'O methods which are grouped together in the EventHandlerMethods region. I’ll discuss each of 
these methods in turn. 

The InitializeBindingList() method which starts on line 158 creates an instance of SortableBindingList<Person> 
and assigns event handler methods to its AddingNew and ListChanged events. It then sets several list properties to 
true including AllowNew, AllowEdit, AllowRemove and RaiseListChangedE vents. 

The SetupListBox() method assigns the _personList to the JistBox. DataSource property. It then specifies on line 
170 to use the Person.FullNameAndAge property as the value to display in the list. If you don’t specify a Display- 
Member property it defaults to the object’s ToStringO representation. (And if you haven’t overridden 
Object.ToStringO your listbox will be quite boring.) Following this I assign an event handler method to respond to 
the JistBox. SelectedlndexChanged event. This occurs when you click on a different row from the one currently 
highlighted. 

OK, next, there are several utility methods. These include the ClearEntryControls() method which clears the text- 
boxes and sets the DatePicker and radio buttons to default values to make way for a new entry; the UpdateEntry- 
Controls() method which sets the value of the textboxes, DatePicker, and radio buttons to values corresponding to a 
person object in the datasource; the ConvertRadioButtonToGender() method which examines the value of the radio 
buttons and returns the corresponding Person.Sex enumeration value; and finally the ConvertGenderToRadioButton- 
Selection() method which sets the radio buttons based on the value of the Person.Sex enumeration argument. 

The Main() method simply makes a call to the static Application. Run() method passing in an instance of the 
BindingListDemo class. Before discussing the operation of this program in more detail let’s see how the program 
looks when running. Figure 16-4 shows how the program looks on startup. 


ListBox 



Entry controls 
including: Text- 
Boxes, 

DatePicker, and 
RadioButtons 
arranged in a 
GroupBox 


Buttons 


Figure 16-4: Binding List Demo Program on Startup 


Referring to figure 16-4 — since the _personList, which is used as a datasource for the JistBox, is initially 
empty, the JistBox has nothing to display. To add a Person object to the _personList make the appropriate entry in 
the TextBoxes, set the DatePicker, and click the appropriate RadioButton, then click the Submit button. The Submit 
button’s Click event will fire, which will send a notification to its assigned event handler method. Let’s take a closer 
look at the SubmitButton_Handler() method that starts on line 221. On line 222 a new Person object is created with a 
call to the _personList.AddNew() method. The call to AddNew() fires the _personList. AddingNew event, which is 
handled by the AddingNew_Handler() method which begins on line 263. The AddingNew event signals the pending 
insertion of a new item into the BindingList. At this point in the AddingNew_Handler() method on line 264 I’m creat- 
ing a new Person object using the values in the data entry fields and assigning it to the NewObject property of the 
AddingNewEventArgs object. When the AddingNew_Handler() method returns, control returns to the 
SubmitButton_Handler() method line 223 where I check to ensure the FirstName and LastName properties are not set 
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to String.Empty. If they are, I display a warning message box then roll back the submit transaction with a call on line 
225 to the _personList.CancelNew() method. Otherwise, if all’s well, I let the submit transaction pass and clear the 
entry controls with a call to the ClearEntryControls() method. Figures 16-5 through 16-7 show several names being 
entered into the application. 



Figure 16-5: Warning MessageBox When First Name or Last Name TextBoxes are Empty on Submit 



Figure 16-6: One Name Entered and Displayed in the ListBox 



Figure 16-7: Three Names Entered and Displayed in the ListBox 


Referring to figure 16-5 — if you click the Submit button with empty First Name and Last Name textboxes 
you’ll receive a warning message box saying the fields cannot be blank. Once several names have been entered they 
can be sorted or deleted. Clicking the sort button fires the SortButton Handler!) method on line 300 which in turn 
calls _personList.Sort() followed by this line of code: 

( (CurrencyManager) listBox . BindingContextf _personList] ) . Refresh!) ; 

This line of code refreshes the _listBox contents. 
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Two-Way DATAbiNdiiviq ExampIe 

Two-way databinding is nice because not only do changes in the underlying datasource cause changes to the UI 
control, you can also edit the underlying datasource directly via the databound UI control. In this section I’m going to 
demonstrate the use of a DataGridView control databound to a BindingList<T> object. I’ll use the Person class again 
but this time I want the Person class to generate PropertyChanged events when its properties are changed. The modi- 
fied person class is listed in example 16 . 6 . 

16.6 Person.cs ( Implementing the IN otify Property Changed interface.) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. ComponentModel; 

3 

4 public class Person : IComparable, IComparable<Person> , INotif yPropertyChanged { 

5 

6 //enumeration 

7 public enum Sex { MALE, FEMALE} ; 

8 

9 

10 //event 

11 public event PropertyChangedEventHandler PropertyChanged; 

12 

13 

14 // private instance fields 

15 private String _firstName; 

16 private String _middleName; 

17 private String _lastName; 

18 private Sex _gender; 

19 private DateTime _birthday; 

20 private Guid _dna; 

21 
22 

23 public Person (){ 

24 _firstName = string . Empty; 

25 _middleName = string . Empty; 

26 _lastName = string . Empty; 

27 _gender = Person . Sex .MALE; 

28 _birthday = DateTime . Now; 

29 _dna = Guid.NewGuid () ; 

30 } 

31 

32 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

33 Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

34 FirstName = firstName; 

35 MiddleName = middleName; 

36 LastName = lastName; 

37 Gender = gender; 

38 Birthday = birthday; 

39 DNA = dna; 

40 } 

41 

42 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

43 Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

44 FirstName = firstName; 

45 MiddleName = middleName; 

46 LastName = lastName; 

47 Gender = gender; 

48 Birthday = birthday; 

49 DNA = Guid.NewGuid () ; 

50 } 

51 

52 public Person (Person p){ 

53 FirstName = p. FirstName; 

54 MiddleName = p .MiddleName; 

55 LastName = p. LastName; 

56 Gender = p. Gender; 

57 Birthday = p. Birthday; 

58 DNA = p . DNA; 

59 } 

60 

61 // public properties 

62 public String FirstName { 

63 get { return _firstName; } 

64 set { _firstName = value; 

65 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "FirstName" ) ; 

66 } 

67 } 

68 
69 
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70 public String MiddleName { 

71 get { return _middleName; } 

72 set { _middleName = value; 

73 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "MiddleName" ) ; 

74 } 

75 } 

76 

77 public String LastName { 

78 get { return _lastName; } 

79 set { _lastName = value; 

80 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "LastName" ) ; 

81 } 

82 } 

83 

84 public Sex Gender { 

85 get { return _gender; } 

86 set { _gender = value; 

87 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "Gender" ) ; 

88 } 

89 } 

90 

91 public DateTime Birthday { 

92 get { return _birthday; } 

93 set { _birthday = value; 

94 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "Birthday" ) ; 

95 } 

96 } 

97 

98 public Guid DNA { 

99 get { return _dna; } 

100 set { _dna = value; 

101 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "DNA" ) ; 

102 } 

103 } 

104 

105 public int Age { 

106 get { 

107 int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 

108 int adjustment = 0; 

109 if (DateTime .Now. Month < __birthday .Month) { 

110 adjustment = 1; 

111 } else if ( (DateTime . Now .Month == _birthday .Month) && (DateTime . Now . Day < 

112 adjustment = 1; 

113 } 

114 return years - adjustment; 

115 } 

116 } 

117 

118 public String FullName { 

119 get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

120 } 

121 

122 public String Full Name An dAge { 

123 get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

124 } 

125 

126 protected String SortableName { 

127 get { return LastName + FirstName + MiddleName; } 

128 } 

129 

130 public PersonKey Key { 

131 get { return new PersonKey (this . ToString ()) ; } 

132 } 

133 

134 public override String ToString (){ 

135 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

136 } 

137 

138 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

139 if (o == null) return false; 

140 if (typeof (Person) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

141 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

142 } 

143 

144 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

145 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

146 } 

147 

148 public static bool operator == (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

14 9 return lhs . Equals (rhs ) ; 

150 } 
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151 

152 public static bool operator != (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

153 return ! (lhs .Equals (rhs) ) ; 

154 } 

155 

156 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

157 if ( (obj == null) || (typeof (Person) != obj . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

158 throw new ArgumentException ( "Obj ect is not a Person!"); 

159 } 

160 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (( (Person) obj ) .SortableName); 

161 } 

162 

163 public int CompareTo (Person p){ 

164 if (p == null) { 

165 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot compare null objects!"); 

166 } 

167 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (p . SortableName) ; 

168 } 

169 

170 private void Notif yPropertyChanged (string propertyName) { 

171 if (PropertyChanged != null){ 

172 PropertyChanged (this, new PropertyChangedEventArgs (propertyName) ) ; 

173 } 

174 } 

175 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 16.6 — Two primary changes have been made to the Person class. 1) it now implements the 
INotifyPropertyChanged interface which requires the addition of two new class members: a) on line 11 I’ve added an 
event named PropertyChanged, and b) on line 170 I’ve implemented the NotifyPropertyChanged() method which 
takes one argument of type String indicating the name of the changed property. The NotifyPropertyChanged() method 
checks to ensure there is at least one event handler assigned to the PropertyChanged event and if so signals a notifica- 
tion on line 172 with a call to the PropertyChangedf) delegate passing in a reference to the current object (this) and 
a new instance of the PropertyChangedEventArgs class passing in the name of the property that was just changed, 
and 2) I have added held initialization code to the default constructor. I did this mostly because I needed the Guid 
_dna held to be initialized to a valid Guid so it would display properly in the DataGrid View’s DNA column. 

The PersonKey class and SortableBindingList<T> classes remain unchanged from the previous example so I 
won’t repeat that code here. 

Example 16.7 lists the BindingListDataGridDemo class. The hrst thing you’ll notice about this example is that 
it’s shorter than the ListBox example but somewhat more mysterious. 

16.7 BindingListDataGridDemo.es ( Demonstrating two-way databinding.) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using System. ComponentModel; 

4 using System. Windows . Forms; 

5 using System. Drawing; 

6 using System. Data; 

7 

8 public class BindingListDataGridDemo : Form { 

9 

10 tregion Fields 

11 SortableBindingList<Person> _personList; 

12 DataGridView _dataGridView; 

13 TableLayoutPanel _mainPanel; 

14 TableLayoutPanel _buttonPanel; 

15 Button _buttonl; 

16 Button _button2; 

17 #endregion 

18 

19 #region Constructor 

20 public BindingListDataGridDemo () { 

21 InitializeBindingList () ; 

22 InitializeComponent ( ) ; 

23 } 

24 #endregion 

25 

26 tregion InitializationMethods 

27 private void InitializeBindingList () { 

28 _personList = new SortableBindingList<Person> ( ) ; 

29 _personList . AddingNew += AddingNew_Handler ; 

30 _personList . ListChanged += ListChanged_Handler ; 

31 _personList . AllowNew = true; 

32 _personList . AllowEdit = true; 

33 _personList . AllowRemove = true; 

34 _personList . RaiseListChangedEvents = true; 

35 } 
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36 

37 

38 

39 private void InitializeComponent ( ) { 

40 _mainPanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

41 __mainPanel . RowCount = 2; 

42 _mainPanel . ColumnCount = 1; 

43 _mainPanel . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

44 

45 _buttonPanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

46 _buttonPanel . RowCount = 1; 

47 _buttonPanel . ColumnCount = 2; 

48 _buttonPanel . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

49 

50 InitializeDataGridView ( ) ; 

51 

52 _buttonl = new Button (); 

53 _buttonl . Text = "Sort"; 

54 _buttonl . Click += SortButton_Handler ; 

55 

56 _button2 = new Button (); 

57 _button2 . Text = "Delete"; 

58 _button2 . Click += DeleteButton_Handler ; 

59 

60 _buttonPanel .Controls .Add (_buttonl) ; 

61 _buttonPanel . Controls .Add (_button2 ) ; 

62 

63 _mainPanel . Controls .Add (_dataGridView) ; 

64 _mainPanel . Controls .Add (_buttonPanel) ; 

65 

66 this . Controls .Add (_mainPanel) ; 

67 this. Width = 850; 

68 this. Height = 250; 

69 this. Text = "BindingListDataGridDemo" ; 

70 } 

71 

72 

73 private void InitializeDataGridView () { 

74 _dataGridView = new DataGridView ( ) ; 

75 _dataGridView . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

76 DataGridViewComboBoxColumn genderColumn = new DataGridViewComboBoxColumn ( ) ; 

77 genderColumn . DataSource = Enum. GetValues (typeof (Person . Sex) ) ; 

78 genderColumn . DataPropertyName = "Gender"; 

79 genderColumn . HeaderText = "Gender"; 

80 _dataGridView . Columns .Add (genderColumn) ; 

81 _dataGridView . DataSource = _personList; 

82 _dataGridView . EditMode = DataGridViewEditMode . EditOnEnter ; 

83 _dataGridView . SelectionMode = DataGridViewSelectionMode . FullRowSelect; 

84 _dataGridView . DataBindingComplete += DataBindingComplete_Handler ; 

85 } 

86 #endregion 

87 

88 

89 #region EventHandlerMethods 

90 

91 public void AddingNew_Handler (obj ect sender, AddingNewEventArgs e){ 

92 e.NewObject = new Person (); 

93 Console .WriteLine ("New Person object created!"); 

94 } 

95 

96 public void ListChanged_Handler (obj ect sender, ListChangedEventArgs e){ 

97 switch (e . ListChangedType) { 

98 case ListChangedType . I temDeleted: 

99 Console .WriteLine ("Item successfully deleted."); 

100 foreach (Person p in _personList) { 

101 Console . WriteLine (p) ; 

102 } 

103 break; 

104 case ListChangedType . I temChanged: 

105 ( (CurrencyManager ) _dataGridView . BindingContext[ _personList] ) . Refresh () ; 

106 Console .Write ("Item successfully updated. Property: " + e . PropertyDescriptor .Name ); 

107 Console . WriteLine ( " - Value: " + e . PropertyDescriptor . GetValue (_personList[ e .Newlndex] )); 

108 

109 break; 

110 } 

111 } 

112 

113 public void SortButton_Handler (obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

114 _personList . Sort ( ) ; 

115 ( (CurrencyManager ) _dataGridView . BindingContext[ _personList] ) . Refresh () ; 

116 } 
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117 

118 

119 public void DeleteButton_Handler (obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

120 if (_personList . Count > 0){ 

121 _personList . RemoveAt (_dataGridView . CurrentRow . Index) ; 

122 Console . WriteLine ( "Person object deleted!"); 

123 } 

124 } 

125 

126 public void DataBindingComplete_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 

127 _dataGridView . Columns[ "FullNameAndAge"] .Visible = false; 

128 _dataGridView . Columns[ "FullName"] .Visible = false; 

129 _dataGridView . Columns[ "Key"] .Visible = false; 

130 _dataGridView . Columns[ "DNA"] .Readonly = true; 

131 _dataGridView . Columns[ "DNA"] .ToolTipText = "Read Only!"; 

132 _dataGridView . Columns[ "Birthday"] .ToolTipText = "Format: mm/dd/yyyy"; 

133 

134 for(int i=0; i<_dataGridView . Columns . Count ; i++){ 

135 _dataGridView.Columns[ i] .Width = 100; 

136 } 

137 

138 _dataGridView . Columns[ "DNA"] .Width = 225; 

13 9 _dataGridView . Columns[ "Age"] .Width = 50; 

140 _dataGridView . Columns[ "FirstName"] . Displaylndex = 0; 

141 _dataGridView . Columns[ "MiddleName"] .Displaylndex = 1; 

142 _dataGridView . Columns[ "LastName"] .Displaylndex = 2; 

143 } 

144 

145 #endregion 

146 

147 

148 #region MainMethod 

14 9 [ STAThread] 

150 public static void Main(){ 

151 Application . Run (new BindingListDataGridDemo ( ) ) ; 

152 } 

153 #endregion 

154 } 

Referring to example 16.7 — the primary components of this example are a SortableBindingList<Person> 
object, a DataGridView component, two TableLayoutPanels, and two Buttons. These are all declared in the Fields 
region. There’s one constructor which calls two initialization methods: InitializeBindingList() and InitializeCompo- 
nent(). The InitializeComponent() method sets up the GUI and along the way calls the InitializeDataGridView() 
method. Before going further let’s see how the application looks when it’s launched. Figure 16-8 shows the program 
upon startup. 
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Figure 16-8: Binding List Data Grid Demo Application on Startup 


Refer both to figure 16-8 and to the InitializeDataGridView() method on line 73 of example 16.7. First, some 
general comments about binding a datasource to a DataGridView component. The columns and column heading text 
will be inferred automatically by the public properties of the objects in the SortableBindingList<Person> object. 
However, you may not want or need to display all the possible columns because some of the properties of the Person 
class are either read-only or are meant for convenience purposes like the FullNameAndAge property. Also, you may 
need to create custom columns in the DataGridView to allow special handling of different data types. For example, 
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the Gender column shown above is a drop-down list or combo box. This is not the default way the Person.Gender 
property would be rendered as a column. It would normally be rendered as a textbox, or, more specifically, as a Data- 
GridViewTextBoxColumn. You can still edit the Person.Gender property via the default textbox column but the 
combo box is the more natural choice of data entry when limited to a narrow choice of authorized values. 

OK, the trick to customizing the columns shown in the DataGridView control is to create any custom columns 
you need, associate the corresponding properties, and then assign an event handler method to the DataGridView con- 
trol’s DataBindingComplete event. In this example I’ve assigned the DataBindingComplete_Handler() method which 
begins on line 126. Let’s take a closer look at that method. 

In order to remove columns or manipulate columns in the DataGridView control the databinding between the 
control and the datasource, in this case a SortableBindingList<Person> object, must be complete, otherwise the Col- 
umns property is not yet populated. Therefore, I postpone access to the _dataGridView.Columns property until the 
DataBindingComplete method fires. In the body of the DataBindingComplete_Handler() method I set the visibility of 
several columns I don’t want to display to false. I set the “DNA” column Readonly property to true. I then set 
the ToolTipText property of several columns followed by an attempt to set the widths of all the columns to 100 in the 
body of the for loop. I then adjust the widths of the “DNA” and “Age” columns and then reorder the “FirstName”, 
“MiddleName”, and “LastName” columns by changing their Displaylndex properties to the desired setting. 

Alright, let’s enter some data and follow the code. Figure 16-9 shows some data being entered and the underlying 
messages being written to the console. 


33 BindingListDataGridDemo 




Figure 16-9: Data Being Entered into the DataGridView and the Resulting Messages Generated to the Console 

Referring to figure 16-9 — when I enter the string “Rick” into the FirstName cell and either click or tab into the 
MiddleName cell, the string “Rick” is presented to the FirstName property of the Person object residing in the Sort- 
ableBindingList at the row index associated with the first row, which in this case is row index 0 (i.e., 

_personList[0] .FirstName). A change to the person object’s FirstName property causes its PropertyChanged event to 
fire. This in turn results in a ListChanged event to fire on the _personList. If you now take a look at the 
ListChanged Handlerf) method on line 96 you’ll see that I’m interested specifically in when items are either deleted 
from the list (ItemDeleted) or when an item is changed (ItemChanged). I should point out now that when the program 
first starts up and the DataGridView component is first rendered and the first row is automatically added, this causes 
the _personList.AddingNew event to fire which is handled by the AddingNew_Handler() method. This creates a new 
Person object using the default constructor. Figure 16-10 shows the program state and resulting console output after 
adding another row to the DataGridView control. Note that to add another Person object to the list simply select the 
empty row underneath the one you’re currently editing. 

Let’s examine the code behind the console message showing the name of the property that was just changed. The 
ItemChanged case begins on line 104. The first thing I do is refresh the _personList BindingContext with this line of 
code: 

( (CurrencyManager) dataGridView . BindingContext! _personList] ) .Refresh!) ; 

I need to do this to get the Age column to update when a change is made to the Birthday column. Following the 
refresh, I write the name of the changed property to the console. It can be found in the ListChangedEventArgs.Prop- 
ertyDescriptor.Name property. On the next line I write the value of the new property with the help of the Property- 
Descriptor. Get Value() method which uses reflection to retrieve the just-changed property value from the Person 
object. 
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Summary 
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Figure 16-10: More Data Added to the DataGridView and Resulting Console Messages 


Quick REviEW 

The BindingList<T> class can be used standalone or subclassed to create a two-way databinding between itself 
and GUI components. The two events of interest on a BindingList<T> object are the AddingNew and ListChanged 
events. To gain full benefit from automatically fired events, the objects stored within the BindingList<T> collection 
must implement the INotify Property changed interface. 

You’ll need to subclass BindingList<T> to gain access to its protected members. You’ll need to do this if you 
want to sort the list or perform other types of custom list manipulation that calls for access to its protected members. 

You can respond to specific BindingList<T>. ListChanged events by inspecting the ListChangedEvent- 
Args.ListChangedType property. Use the ListChangedEventArgs.PropertyDescriptor property to get specific infor- 
mation about a changed property and its value. 


Summary 


The ObservableCollection<T> class allows you to respond automatically to collection state changes by assigning 
event handlers to its CollectionChanged event. The NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs object contains a wealth of 
information related to the CollectionChanged event in the form of properties which include the Action that occurred 
on the collection, the Newltems list, and the Oldltems list. 

The BindingList<T> class can be used standalone or subclassed to create a two-way databinding between itself 
and GUI components. The two events of interest on a BindingList<T> object are the AddingNew and ListChanged 
events. To gain full benefit from automatically fired events the objects stored within the BindingList<T> collection 
must implement the INotify Property changed interface. 

You’ll need to subclass BindingList<T> to gain access to its protected members. You’ll need to do this if you 
want to sort the list or perform other types of custom list manipulation that calls for access to its protected members. 

You can respond to specific BindingList<T>. ListChanged events by inspecting the ListChangedEvent- 
Args.ListChangedType property. Use the ListChangedEventArgs.PropertyDescriptor property to get specific infor- 
mation about a changed property and its value. 

To modify the automatically inferred column types and layout of a DataGridView component you must wait until 
the DataGridView.Columns property has been populated. This does not occur until the DataBindingComplete event 
has fired. Create and add custom columns to the DataGridView before databinding to a datasource. Then, change the 
layout of the columns and make other column property changes in your DataBindingComplete event handler method. 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


All but the most trivial software applications must preserve their data in some form or another. This chapter 
shows you how to preserve your application data to local files. These files might be located on a hard drive, a floppy 
disk, a USB drive, or some other type of media connected to your computer. In most cases, the type of media is of no 
concern to you because the operating system, and the storage device’s driver software, handle the machine-specific 
details. All you need to know to conduct file Input/Output (I/O) operations is a handful of .NET Framework classes. 
The operating system does the rest. 

You’re going to leam a lot of cool things in this chapter, like how to manipulate files and directories, how to seri- 
alize and deserialize objects to disk, how to read and write text files, how to perform random access file I/O, how to 
write log files, and finally, how to use an OpenFileDialog to locate and open files. You will be surprised to leam you 
can do all these things with only a small handful of classes, structures, and enumerations, most of which are found in 
the System.IO namespace. 

When you finish this chapter, you will have reached an important milestone in your C# programming career — 
you will be able to write applications that save data to disk. You will find this to be a critical skill to have in your pro- 
grammer’s toolbox. 


MANipul/vriNq Directories AncI Files 


In most all cases, data generated by an application and stored on an auxiliary storage device such as a hard disk, 
is saved as an organized, related collection of data in a structure commonly referred to as a file. I say “in most cases” 
because it is entirely possible to write data to an absolute or random position on a device, depending of course on 
what type of storage medium you’re talking about, (i.e., A disk drive works differently than a tape drive.) 


It is the operating system’s responsibility to manage the organization, reading, and writing of files. When you add 
a new storage device to your computer, it must first be formatted in a way that allows the operating system to access 
its data. The file management services provided by the operating system are part of a set of layered services that make 
it possible to build complex computing systems, as Figure 17-1 partially illustrates. 
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Figure 17-1: Simplified View of Service Layers 


Referring to Figure 17-1 — attached storage devices interact with the operating system via an associated soft- 
ware interface referred to as a driver. Each device will have its own particular software driver that must be installed 
and recognized by the operating system before it will work. This applies not only to storage devices but to network 
cards, display devices, printers, etc. The operating system dictates the rules by which attached storage devices must 
play, and it is the responsibility of the storage device manufacturer to implement these rules in the device driver. 

The operating system makes the services offered by its various device drivers available to running applications. 
Well-behaved applications target the operating system and do not directly interact with attached storage devices. 
(Note: .NET applications target the .NET runtime environment.) 
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Manipulating Directories And Files 


HIeS, DiRECTORiES, AncI PatIis 

The Microsoft Windows operating system assigns each attached storage device a letter. On computers with only 
one hard drive, the letter assigned is ‘C’ and is referred to as your “C drive”. If you have a 3.5 inch floppy drive, its 
assigned letter is ‘A’. The operating system assigns the next available letter to the next available storage device. Thus, 
if you also have a CD/ROM or DVD drive, its letter will most likely be ‘D’. If you plug in a removable USB drive, 
the operating system will assign to it the letter ‘E’ for as long as it’s attached to the machine. 

The hie, from the operating system’s point of view, is the fundamental storage organizational element. An appli- 
cation’s associated data can be stored in one or more hies. A hie is located in another organizational element called a 
directory. A directory is a special type of hie that contains a list of hies and directories. A directory contained inside 
another directory is called a subdirectory. In modern operating systems like Windows or Apple’s OS X, the metaphors 
folder and subfolder are used to refer to a directory and a subdirectory respectively. 

The topmost directory structure on a storage device is referred to as the root directory. A particular drive’s root 
directory is indicated by the name of the drive followed by a colon followed by a backward slash character ‘\\ 
The root directory of the C drive would be “C:\”. Figure 17-2 illustrates these concepts. 

Drive Root 

Letter Directory 

C: C:\ C:\Reports C:\Reports\East 



Figure 17-2: Typical Directory Structure 


The location of a particular hie within a directory structure is indicated by a string of characters called a path. 
The path to the hle’s location can be absolute or relative. An absolute path includes the name or letter of the drive and 
all directory and subdirectory names required to pinpoint the hle’s location. For example, referring to Figure 17-2 — 
the absolute path to the Microsoft Excel spreadsheet hie named Q2.xls located in the East directory, which is located 
in the Reports directory, which is located in the root directory of the C drive would be: 

“C : \Reports\East\Q2 . xls”. 

Figure 17-3 illustrates the concept of an absolute path. 

A relative path is the path to a hie from some arbitrary starting point, usually a working directory. 


Drive 

Letter 

C: 


Root 

Directory 


C:\ C:\Reports C:\Reports\East 



c:\Reports\East\Q2.xls 


Figure 17-3: The Absolute Path to the Reports\East\Q2.xls File 


MANipulATii\q DiRECTORiES AncI FHes 

You can easily create and manipulate directories and hies with the help of several classes provided by the .NET 
Framework System. IO namespace. These include the Path, File, Filelnfo, Directory, Directorylnfo, and Drivelnfo 
classes. The difference between the Directory /File classes vs. Directorylnfo/Filelnfo classes is that the former are 
static classes while the latter are non-static, meaning you can create instances of Filelnfo and Directorylnfo. Use the 
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static class versions when you need to perform one or two operations on a directory or file. If you need to do more 
robust directory or file processing use the -Info versions. 

The use of these classes is fairly straightforward. Example 17.1 offers a short program that prints out information 
about the current directory, the files it contains, and the drives available on the computer. 

17.1 DirectoryClassDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 

4 public class DirectoryClassDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 Console . WriteLine ( "The full path name of the current directory is..."); 

7 Console. WriteLine ("\t" + Directory . GetCurrentDirectory ()) ; 

8 Console . WriteLine ( "The current directory has the following files..."); 

9 String[ ] files = Directory . GetFiles (Directory . GetCurrentDirectory ()) ; 

10 foreach (String s in files){ 

11 Filelnfo file = new Filelnfo(s); 

12 Console . WriteLine ( "\ t" + file. Name); 

13 } 

14 Console . WriteLine ( "The computer has the following attached drives..."); 

15 String[ ] drives = Directory . GetLogicalDrives () ; 

16 foreach (String s in drives) { 

17 Console . WriteLine ( "\ t" + s) ; 

18 } 

19 } 

20 } 

Referring to Example 17.1 — this example actually demonstrates the use of both the static Directory class and 
the non-static Filelnfo class. On line 7, the Directory.GetCurrentDirectoryO method is used to get the absolute path to 
the current, or working, directory, (i.e., The directory in which the program executes.) On line 9, the Directory. Get- 
Filesf) method returns an array of strings representing each of the files in the current working directory. (Note: The 
Directory. GetFileSystemEntries() method would return a string array with the names of all files and directories in the 
current working directory.) 

Given the array of filename strings, the foreach statement on line 10 iterates over each entry, creates a new 
Filelnfo object for each filename, and prints its name in the console. You could have simply printed out the array of 
strings, but that would give you the complete path name of each file. The Filelnfo.Name property only returns the 
name of the file, not its complete path name. 

Finally, on line 15, the Directory. GetFogicalDrives() method returns a string array containing the names of all 
drives connected to the computer. Figure 17-4 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 17-4: Results of Running Example 17.1 


VERbATiM STRii\q UteraIs 

From now on, you will find it more convenient to use verbatim string literals rather than ordinary strings when 
formulating path names. When using ordinary strings, you must precede special characters with the escape character 
‘\\ For example, a path name formulated as an ordinary string would look like this: 

String path = "c : \\Reports\\East\\Ql . xls" ; //ordinary string 
Verbatim strings are formulated by preceding the string with the ’ character, which signals the compiler to 
“...interpret the following string literally, including special characters and line breaks.” The path string given above 
would look like this as a verbatim string: 

String path = § "c : \Reports\East\Ql . xls" ; // verbatim string 
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Serializing Objects To Disk 


Quick RevIew 

In most all cases, data generated by an application and stored on an auxiliary storage device such as a hard disk, 
is saved as an organized, related collection of data in a structure commonly referred to as a file. 

It is the operating system’s responsibility to manage the organization, reading, and writing of files. When you add 
a new storage device to your computer, it must first be formatted in a way that allows the operating system to access 
its data. 

The file, from the operating system’s point of view, is the fundamental storage organizational element. An appli- 
cation’s associated data can be stored in one or more files. A file is located in another organizational element called a 
directory. A directory is a special type of file that contains a list of files and directories. A directory contained inside 
another directory is called a subdirectory. 

The topmost directory structure is referred to as the root directory. The root directory of a particular drive is indi- 
cated by the name of the drive followed by a colon ‘: \ followed by a backward slash character ‘\’. The root directory 
of the C drive would be “C:\”. 

The location of a particular file within a directory structure is indicated by a string of characters called a path. 
The path to the file’s location can be absolute or relative. An absolute path includes the name or letter of the drive and 
all directory and subdirectory names required to pinpoint the file’s location. A relative path is the path to a file from 
some arbitrary starting point, usually a working directory. 

You can easily create and manipulate directories and files with the help of several classes provided in the .NET 
Framework System. IO namespace. These include the Path, File, Filelnfo, Directory, Directorylnfo, and Drivelnfo 
classes. 

Verbatim strings are formulated by preceding the string with the ’ character which signals the compiler to 
“...interpret the following string literally, including special characters and line breaks.” 


SEMAliziNq ObjECTS To Disk 


The easiest way to save data to a file is via serialization. Serialization is the term used to describe the process of 
encoding objects in such a way as to facilitate their transmission out of the computer and into or onto some other type 
of media. Objects can be serialized to disk and then later deserialized and reconstituted into objects. The same objects 
can be serialized for transmission across a network and deserialized at the other end. 

While powerful and convenient for you the programmer, serialization is the least flexible way to store data to 
disk because doing so ties you to the .NET platform. You can’t edit the resulting data file. Well, you could edit the file, 
but because object information is encoded, it’s not an ordinary text file, so it’s highly likely that you’d screw some- 
thing up if you did try to edit the file with, say, an ordinary text editor. One way around this is to serialize objects into 
an XML file. 

The nice thing about serialization is that you can serialize single objects, or collections of objects. In this section 
I will show you how to serialize collections of objects using ordinary serialization with the help of the BinaryFormat- 
ter class, and XML serialization with the help of the XMLSerializer class. 


SERiAliZAblE AlTRibuTE 

Before any object can be serialized it must be tagged as being serializable. You do this by tagging the class with 
the Serializable attribute. When dealing with collections of objects, not only must the collection itself be serializable 
— all the objects contained within the collection must be serializable as well. However, you need not worry about 
collections, and this includes arrays, as they are already tagged as being serializable. Example 17.2 demonstrates the 
use of the Serializable attribute to make the Dog class serializable. 

1 7.2 Dog.cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 [ Serializable] 

4 public class Dog { 

5 

6 private String name = null; 

7 private DateTime birthday; 
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8 

9 public Dog (String name, DateTime birthday) { 

10 this. name = name; 

11 this .birthday = birthday; 

12 } 

13 

14 public Dog () : this ("Dog Joe", new DateTime (2005, 01 , 01 )) { } 

15 

16 public Dog(String name) : this (name, new DateTime (2005, 01, 01) ) { } 

17 

18 

19 public int Age { 

20 get { 

21 int years = DateTime . Now . Year - birthday . Year ; 

22 int adjustment = 0; 

23 if (DateTime .Now. Month < birthday .Month) { 

24 adjustment = 1; 

25 } else if ( (DateTime . Now .Month == birthday .Month) && (DateTime . Now . Day < birthday . Day) ) { 

26 adjustment = 1; 

27 } 

28 return years - adjustment; 

29 } 

30 } 

31 

32 public DateTime Birthday { 

33 get { return birthday; } 

34 set { birthday = value; } 

35 

36 } 

37 

38 public String Name { 

39 get { return name; } 

40 set { name = value; } 

41 } 

42 

43 

44 public override String ToString(){ 

45 return (name + + Age); 

46 } 

47 

48 } // end class definition 

Referring to Example 17.2 — the Serializable attribute appears on line 3 just above the start of the class defini- 
tion in square brackets. That’s it! This tells the compiler that instances of the Dog class can be serialized. In the next 
section I’ll show you how to serialize an array of Dog objects with the help of the BinaryFormatter class. 


SERiAliziisq ObjECTS With BiNARyFoRMATiER 

To serialize an object to disk, you’ll need to perform the following steps: 

Step 1 : Create a FileStream object with the name of the file you want to create on disk. 

Step 2: Create a BinaryFormatter object and call its Serialize/) method, passing in a reference to a 
FileStream object and a reference to the object you want to serialize. 

Deserialization is the opposite of serialization. Deserialization is the process of reconstituting an object that has 
been previously serialized and turning it back into an object. To deserialize an object from disk, you must perform the 
following steps: 

Step 1 : Create a FileStream object that opens the file that contains the object you want to deserial- 
ize. 

Step 2: Create a BinaryFormatter object and call its Deserialize/) method passing in a reference to 
the FileStream object. 

Step 3: The BinaryFormatter.Deserialize/) method returns an object. This object must be cast to the 
appropriate type. 

Example 17.3 offers a short program that serializes and deserializes an array of Dog objects. This program 
depends on the Dog class presented in Example 17.2. 

1 7.3 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 using System. Runtime . Serialization . Formatters . Binary; 

4 using System. Runtime . Serialization; 

5 

6 public class MainApp { 

7 public static void Main (String[ ] args){ 
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g J-k ********************************************** 

9 Create an array of Dogs and populate 

2_ q *********************************************** / 

11 Dog[ ] dog_array = new Dog[ 3] ; 

12 

13 dog_array[ 0] = new Dog ("Rick Miller", new DateTime (1965, 07, 08)); 

14 dog_array[ 1] = new DogC'Coralie Powell", new DateTime (1973, 08, 10)); 

15 dog_array[ 2] = new Dog("Kyle Miller", new DateTime (1990, 05, 01)); 

16 

2_ y /* ********************************************* 

18 Iterate over the dog_array and print values 

********************************************** j 

20 Console . WriteLine ( " Original Dog Array Contents " ) ; 

21 for(int i = 0; i<dog_array . Length; i++){ 

22 Console . WriteLine (dog_array[ i] .Name + ", " + dog_array[ i] .Age); 

23 } 

24 

25 /************************************************ 

26 Serialize the array of dog objects to a file 

2 y ************************************************ t 

28 FileStream fs = null; 

2 9 try{ 

30 fs = new FileStream ( "DogFile . dat" , FileMode . Create) ; 

31 BinaryFormatter bf = new BinaryFormatter ( ) ; 

32 bf . Serialize (fs, dog_array) ; 

33 

34 } catch (IOException e){ 

35 Console .WriteLine (e .Message) ; 

36 } catch (SerializationException se){ 

37 Console .WriteLine (se .Message) ; 

38 } finally! 

39 f s . Close ( ) ; 

40 } 

41 

42 y************************************************ 

43 Deserialize the array of dogs and print values 

44 ************************************************* / 

45 fs = null; //start fresh 

4 6 Dog[ ] another_dog_array = null; //here too! 

47 try{ 

48 fs = new FileStreamCDogFile.dat", FileMode .Open) ; 

49 BinaryFormatter bf = new BinaryFormatter () ; 

50 another_dog_array = (Dog[ ]) bf . Deserialize (fs) ; 

51 Console . WriteLine ( " After Serialization and Deserialization "); 

52 for(int i = 0; i<another_dog_array . Length; i++){ 

53 Console . WriteLine (another_dog_array[ i] .Name + ", " + another_dog_array[ i] .Age); 

54 } 

55 

56 } catch (IOException e){ 

57 

58 Console .WriteLine (e .Message) ; 

59 } catch (SerializationException se){ 

60 Console .WriteLine (se .Message) ; 

61 } finally! 

62 f s . Close ( ) ; 

63 } 

64 } // end Main() definition 


65 } // end MainApp class definition 

Referring to Example 17.3 — note the namespaces you must use to serialize objects to disk with a BinaryFor- 
matter. These include System. IO, System. Runtime. Serialization, and System. Runtime. Serialization. Format- 
ters.Binary. The first thing the program does is create an array of Dogs on line 11 and populate it with references to 
three Dog objects. The for loop starting on line 21 iterates over the dog_array and prints each dog’s name and age to 
the console. The serialization process starts on line 28 with the declaration of the FileStream reference named fs. In 
the body of the try block that begins on line 29, the FileStream object is created using the filename “DogFile.dat” 
and a FileMode of Create. (Note: You can name your files anything you like within the rules of the operating system.) 

The BinaryFormatter is created on line 3 1 and on the next line the Serialize() method is called passing in the ref- 
erence to the FileStream (fs) and the reference to the array of dogs (dog_array). The appropriate exceptions are han- 
dled should something go wrong. 

The deserialization process begins on line 45 by setting the reference fs to null and creating a completely new 
array to house the deserialized array of Dog objects. On line 48, a new FileStream object is created given the appro- 
priate file name and a FileMode of Open. A new BinaryFormatter object is created on the following line and its Dese- 
rializeQ method is called passing in a reference to the FileStream object. Note how the deserialized object is cast to an 
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array of Dogs (i.e. Dog[]). The for loop on line 52 iterates over another_dog_array and prints each dog’s name and 
age to the console. Figure 17-5 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 17-5: Results of Running Example 17.3 


SERiAlizii\q ObjECTS Whin XMLSERiAlizER 

You can serialize objects to disk in XML format with the help of the XMLSerializer class. The steps required to 
serialize objects to an XML file are similar to those of ordinary serialization: 

Step 1 : Create a StreamWriter object passing in the name of the file where you want to save the 
object. 

Step 2: Create an XMLSerializer object and call its Serialize/) method passing in a reference to the 
file and to the object you want to serialize. 

To deserialize an XML file you would do the following: 

Step 1 : Create a FileStream object passing in the name of the file you want to read. 

Step 2: Create an XMLSerializer object and call its Deserialize/) method. 

Step 3: The Deserialize/) method returns an object. You must cast this object to the appropriate 
type. 

Example 17.4 gives a modified version of MainApp.es that serializes an array of Dog objects to disk in an XML 

hie. 

17.4 MainApp.es (Mod 1) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 using System. Xml; 

4 using System. Xml . Serialization; 

5 

6 public class MainApp { 

7 public static void Main (String[ ] args){ 

Q Jk ********************************************** 

9 Create an array of Dogs and populate 

IQ *********************************************** j 

11 Dog[ ] dog_array = new Dog[ 3] ; 

12 

13 dog_array[ 0] = new Dog ("Rick Miller", new DateTime (1965, 07, 08)); 

14 dog_array[ 1] = new DogC'Coralie Powell", new DateTime (1973, 08, 10)); 

15 dog_array[ 2] = new Dog ("Kyle Miller", new DateTime (1990, 05, 01)); 

16 

1 y J-k ********************************************* 

18 Iterate over the dog_array and print values 

10 ********************************************** j 

20 Console . WriteLine ( " Original Dog Array Contents "); 

21 for(int i = 0; i<dog_array . Length; i++){ 

22 Console . WriteLine (dog_array[ i] .Name + ", " + dog_array[ i] .Age); 

23 } 

24 

25 /************************************************ 

26 Serialize the array of dog objects to a file 

27 ************************************************ j 

28 TextWriter writer = null; 

2 9 try{ 

30 writer = new StreamWriter ( "dogfile . xml" ) ; 

31 XmlSerializer serializer — new XmlSerializer (typeof (Dog[ ] )); 

32 serializer . Serialize (writer , dog_array) ; 

33 

34 

35 } catch (IOException ioe){ 

36 Console .WriteLine (ioe .Message) ; 
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37 } catch (Exception ex){ 

38 Console .WriteLine (ex. Message) ; 

39 } finally{ 

40 writer . Close () ; 

41 } 

42 

/************************************************ 

44 Deserialize the array of dogs and print values 

^2 ************************************************* / 

46 FileStream fs = null; //start fresh 

47 Dog[ ] another_dog_array = null; //here too! 

4 8 try{ 

49 fs = new FileStream ( "dogfile . xml" , FileMode .Open) ; 

50 XmlSerializer serializer = new XmlSerializer (typeof (Dog[ ] ) ) ; 

51 another_dog_array = (Dog[ ] ) serializer .Deserialize (fs) ; 

52 Console . WriteLine ( " After Serialization and Deserialization "); 

53 for(int i = 0; i<another_dog_array. Length; i++){ 

54 Console . WriteLine (another_dog_array[ i] .Name + ", " + another_dog_array[ i] .Age); 

55 } 

56 

57 } catch (IOException ioe){ 

58 

59 Console .WriteLine (ioe .Message) ; 

60 } catch (Exception ex){ 

61 Console . WriteLine (ex. Mess age) ; 

62 } finally! 

63 f s . Close ( ) ; 

64 } 

65 } // end Main() definition 


66 } // end MainApp class definition 

Referring to Example 17.4 — note now that the namespaces required to serialize objects to an XML hie include 
System.IO, System. XML, and System.XML. Serialization. The serialization process begins on line 28 with the decla- 
ration of a TextWriter reference. In the body of the try block, a StreamWriter object is actually created passing in the 
name of the hie that will be used to hold the serialized dog_array. On line 31, an XMLSerializer object is created. 
Note that what gets passed as an argument to the constructor is the type of object that will be serialized. The Serial- 
ize/) method is called on the following line passing in the reference to the output hie (writer) and the object to be seri- 
alized (dog_array). 

The deserialization process starts on line 46 with the declaration of the FileStream reference fs. Another dog 
array is declared named another_dog_array. In the body of the try block starting on line 48, the FileStream object is 
created passing in the name of the input hie and a FileMode of Open. Next, an XMLSerializer object is created again 
passing to its constructor the type of object that will be deserialized. Lastly, the Deserialize/) method is called passing 
in the name of the input hie. The resulting object must be cast to the type Array of Dog (Dog[j). The for loop then 
iterates over the contents of another_dog_array and prints the name and age of each dog to the console. Figure 17-6 
gives the results of running this program. 



Figure 17-6: Results of Running Example 17.4 

At this point you’ll hnd it interesting to explore the contents of both the DogFile.dat and the doghle.xml hies. 
The DogFile.dat hie appears to contain a lot of gibberish, while the XML hie is a readable text hie that contains XML 
tags corresponding to the object or objects that were serialized. Example 17.5 gives the listing of doghle.xml. 

17.5 Contents of dogfile. xml 

1 <? xml version="l . 0" encoding="utf-8 "?> 

2 <ArrayOfDog xmlns :xsi="http: / /www.w3 .org/2001/XMLSchema-instance" xmlns :xsd="http: / /www.w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

3 <Dog> 

4 <Birthday>1965-07-08T00 : 00 : 00</Birthday> 

5 <Name>Rick Miller</Name> 

6 </Dog> 
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7 <Dog> 

8 <Birthday>1973-08-10T00 : 00 : 00</Birthday> 

9 <Name>Coralie Powell</Name> 

10 < / Dog> 

11 <Dog> 

12 <Birthday> 1990-05-01T00 : 00 : 00</Birthday> 

13 <Name>Kyle Miller</Name> 

14 </Dog> 

15 </ArrayOf Dog> 

Referring to example 17.5 — I’ve let line 2 wrap around to the next line due to its length. As you can see, line 2 
identifies the type of object which in this case is ArrayOfDog. Each pair of opening and closing <Dogx/Dog> tags 
contains the properties associated with each Dog object. 


Quick Remew 

Object serialization provides an easy, convenient way for you to persist application data to disk. Object serializa- 
tion is also the least flexible way to store application data because you can’t edit the resulting file. Use a FileStream 
object and a Binary Formatter to serialize objects to disk. Before an object can be serialized it must be tagged as being 
serializable with the Serializable attribute. Place the Serializable attribute above the class declaration line. 

When serializing a collection of objects, remember that all objects contained within the collection must be serial- 
izable. You don’t have to worry about the collections themselves, including ordinary arrays, as they are already 
tagged as being serializable. 

You can get around the limitation of ordinary serialization by serializing objects to disk in XML format. Use the 
Stream Writer and XMLSerializer classes to serialize objects to disk in XML format. Use a FileStream and XMLSeri- 
alizer to deserialize objects from an XML file. 


WoitkiNq Wiih Text Filrs 


One of the best ways to store data in a way that can be easily shared between different applications or different 
computer platforms is in a text file. The System. IO namespace provides two classes that make it easy to process text 
files: StreamReader and StreamWriter. The StreamReader class extends the abstract TextReader class; the Stream- 
Writer extends the abstract TextWriter class. 


Some Issues You Must ConsIcIer 

Before you start writing code to process text files, you’ll need to spend some time in the design phase working on 
exactly what format the text within your text file will have. By format I mean how the text is organized within the file. 
The decisions you make regarding this issue will vary according to your application’s data storage needs. For exam- 
ple, a small database application might store records as separate lines of text. These lines may be, and usually are, 
separated by special characters referred to as carriage-return! line-feed C\r\ji). Individual fields within each record may 
be further separated or delimited with another type of character. One character that’s commonly used to delimit fields 
is the comma 

Another critically important point to consider is, “What data needs to be preserved in the text file?” For example, 
if you are working with Person objects within your program, and you want to save this data to a file, what data about 
each Person object must you save to allow the creation of Person objects later when the data is read from the file? 

Also, how might the data be treated later in its life? Will it be read by another program? If so, what type of appli- 
cation is it and how will the data’s format affect the application’s performance. 


SAvii\q Doq Data To A Text FHe 

Example 17.6 offers a short program that saves the data for an array of Dog objects to a text file. After the file is 
written, the program reads and parses the text file and recreates the array of Dog objects. 
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17.6 TextFileDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 

4 public class TextFileDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

g /*********************************************** 

7 Create an array of Dogs and populate 

g *********************************************** / 

9 Dog[ ] dog_array = new Dog[ 3] ; 

10 

11 dog_array[ 0] = new Dog ("Rick Miller", new DateTime (1965, 07, 08)); 

12 dog_array[ 1] = new Dog("Coralie Powell", new DateTime (1973, 08, 10)); 

13 dog_array[ 2] ■— new Dog ("Kyle Miller", new DateTime (1990, 05, 01)); 

14 

25 /********************************************** 

16 Iterate over the dog_array and print values 

27 ********************************************** j 

18 Console . WriteLine ( " Original Dog Array Contents "); 

19 foreach(Dog d in dog_array){ 

20 Console .WriteLine (d. Name + ", " + d.Age); 

21 } 

22 

23 /******************************************** 

24 Save data to textfile 

25 ******************************************** t 

26 TextWriter writer = null; 

27 try{ 

28 writer = new StreamWriter ( "dogf ile . txt" ) ; 

29 foreach(Dog d in dog_array){ 

30 writer .WriteLine (d. Name + "," + d. Birthday . Year + "-" + d. Birthday .Month + + d. Birthday . Day) ; 

31 } 

32 writer . Flush () ; 

33 } catch (Exception e){ 

34 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

35 } finally! 

36 writer . Close () ; 

37 } 

38 

3 9 /* ********************************************* 

40 Read data from text file and create objects... 

42 ********************************************** j 

42 TextReader reader = null; 

43 Dog[ ] another_dog_array = new Dog[ 3] ; 

44 try{ 

45 reader = new StreamReader ( "dogf ile . txt" ) ; 

46 String s = String . Empty; 

47 int count =0; 

48 while ( (s = reader . ReadLine () ) != null)! 

49 String!] line = s . Split (',') ; 

50 String name = line! 0] ; 

51 String!] dob = line! 1] .Split ('-'); 

52 another_dog_array[ count++] = new Dog(name, new DateTime ( Int32 . Parse (dob[ 0] ), Int32 . Parse (dob[ 1] ), 

53 Int32 . Parse (dob[ 2] ) ) ) ; 

54 } 

55 } catch (Exception e){ 

56 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

57 } finally! 

58 reader . Close () ; 

59 } 

60 

61 Console . WriteLine ( " After writing to and reading from text file "); 

62 foreach(Dog d in another_dog_array) { 

63 Console .WriteLine (d. Name + ", " + d.Age); 

64 } 

65 

66 } // end Main ( ) 

67 } // end class definition 

Referring to Example 17-6 — the array of Dog references is created as before and each dog’s name and age is 
printed to the console. The start of the text file save process begins on line 26 with the declaration of the TextWriter 
reference named writer. In the body of the try block, a new StreamWriter is created passing in the name of the file in 
which to save the Dog object data, (dogfile.txt) The f oreach loop iterates over each element of the array and calls 
the writer. WriteLine() method to write each dog’s name and birthday information to disk. Note that in this case I am 
separating the name field from the birthday field with a comma. 
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To create a DateTime object later when 1 read the file, I will need to have the year, month, and day of the dog’s 
birthday. I delimit each piece of the birthday with a hyphen When 1 have finished writing all the lines, I call the 
writer.FlushO method to actually write the data to disk. 

The file read process begins on line 42 with the declaration of a TextReader reference. In the body of the try 
block, I create a StreamReader object passing in the name of the text file to read. I then process the text file according 
to the following algorithm: 

• Declare a string variable in which will be stored each line as it is read from the text file. 

• Declare a count variable to control the process loop. 

• Read the next line of the file and if it’s not null, process the line like so: 

Declare a string array to hold the individual fields of the string when it is split. 

Call the String. Split/) method to split the line into tokens based on the field delimiter 

Create a string variable called “name” and assign to it the first token of the split string. 

Create another string array named dob (short for date of birth) to hold the split date field. 

Call the String. Split() method on the second line token (i.e., line [ 1 ] ) to split the dob. 

Create the Dog object using the extracted fields. 

As you can see, there is considerably more work involved with manipulating lines of text files. Figure 17-7 gives 
the results of running this program. Example 17.7 shows the contents of the dogfile.txt file. 



Figure 17-7: Results of Running Example 17.6 

17.7 Contents of dogfile.txt 

1 Rick Miller , 1965-7-8 

2 Coralie Powell, 1973-8-10 

3 Kyle Miller , 1990-5-1 


Quick Remew 

The StreamReader and Stream Writer classes let you read and write text files. Text files are usually processed 
line-by-line. Lines of text are terminated with the special characters carriage-return and line-feed (V\n). Each line 
can contain one or more fields delimited by some character. The comma V is a commonly used field delimiter. Indi- 
vidual fields can be further delimited as required. 

Look to the objects in your program to determine the type of information your text file(s) must contain. You’ll 
need to save enough data to recreate objects. 

Process a text file by reading each line and breaking it into tokens with the String. Split() method. If one or more 
fields are also delimited, use the String. SplitQ method to tokenize the data as required. 


WoRkiNq Wiih BiNARy Data 


You can read and write binary data to a file with the help of the BinaryReader and BinaryWriter classes. The 
BinaryWriter class provides an overloaded Write() method that is used to write each of the simple types including 
strings and arrays of bytes and characters. The BinaryReader class provides an assortment of ReadTypename() meth- 
ods where Typename may be any one of the simple types to include strings and arrays of bytes and characters. 
Example 17.8 shows the BinaryWriter and BinaryReader classes in action. 
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17.8 BinaryDataDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 

4 public class BinaryDataDemo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 

7 int record_count = 5; 

8 int record_number = 0 ; 

9 int int_val = 125; 

10 double double_val = -4567.00; 

11 String string_val = "I love C#!"; 

12 bool bool_val = true; 

13 

^4 /********************************************************** 

15 Create the file and write the data with a BinaryWriter 

********************************************************** j 

17 BinaryWriter writer = null; 

18 try{ 

19 writer — new BinaryWriter (File .Open ( "binaryfile . dat" , FileMode . Create) ) ; 

20 writer . Write (record_count) ; 

21 for (int i= 0 ; i<record_count; i++){ 

22 writer. Write (++record_number ) ; 

23 writer .Write (int_val) ; 

24 writer .Write (double_val) ; 

25 writer .Write (string_val) ; 

26 writer . Write (bool_val) ; 

27 } 

28 

29 } catch (Exception e){ 

30 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

31 } f inally{ 

32 writer . Close () ; 

33 } 

34 

35 /******************************************************** 

36 Open the file and read the data with a BinaryReader 

37 ******************************************************** / 

38 BinaryReader reader = null; 

39 record_count =0; // reset record count 

40 try{ 

41 reader = new BinaryReader (File .Open ( "binaryfile . dat" , FileMode .Open) ) ; 

42 record_count = reader . Readlnt32 () ; 

43 for (int i=0; i<record_count; i++){ 

44 Console . WriteLine ( "Record #: " + reader . Readlnt32 ()) ; 

45 Console . WriteLine ( "Int value: " + reader . Readlnt32 ()) ; 

46 Console . WriteLine ( "Double value: " + reader . ReadDouble ()) ; 

47 Console . WriteLine ( "String value: " + reader . Readstring ()) ; 

48 Console . WriteLine ( "Bool value: " + reader . ReadBoolean ()) ; 

49 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

50 } 

51 

52 } catch (Exception e){ 

53 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

54 } f inally{ 

55 reader . Close () ; 

56 } 

57 } // end Main ( ) 

58 } // end class definition 

Referring to Example 17.8 — on lines 7 through 12 I declare a set of variables of various different types. I use 
the variable named record_count to indicate the number of records I’ll be writing to and reading from the file. The 
variable named record_number is incremented for each record that is written to the file and will thus be different for 
each record. The rest of the variables remain unchanged for the duration of the program. 

The BinaryWriter reference named writer is declared on line 17 and is used to write the various simple-type vari- 
able values to a file named binaryfile.dat. The for loop starting on line 21 writes five records to the file. In this case 
the boundary of each record, or set of binary values, is demarcated only by the combined length of data written to the 
file during each iteration of the for loop. Also, in this case, the combined length of data written to the file with each 
iteration of the for loop is constant because I don’t modify the length of the string variable. If I did, then you’d have 
variable length records. 

The BinaryReader reference named reader is declared on line 38 and is used to read the binary values from the 
file. How does the reader object know where to read? This is where the concept of a file position pointer comes into 
play. The file position pointer is a variable within the reader object that keeps track of the start of the next read loca- 
tion. It is advanced to the next location based on the length of the type that was just read. For example, if you read an 
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integer value, the file position pointer is advanced 4 bytes. If the next value read is a string, the pointer is advanced to 
a point equal to the length of the string. That’s why it’s important to know exactly what type you are reading and 
where in the file you are reading it from. In the case of Example 17.8 above, the for loop starting on line 43 simply 
reads the values from the file in the order in which they were written. Figure 17-8 shows the results of running this 
program. 



Figure 17-8: Results of Running Example 17.8 


Quick Remew 

Use the BinaryReader and BinaryWriter classes to read and write binary data to disk. The BinaryWriter class 
provides an overloaded Write/) method that is used to write each of the simple types including strings and arrays of 
bytes and characters. The BinaryReader class provides an assortment of ReadTypenameQ methods where Typename 
may be any one of the simple types to include strings and arrays of bytes and characters. 


RancIoivi Access File I/O 


You can conduct random access file operations with the help of the BinaryReader , BinaryWriter , and FileStream 
classes. The FileStream class provides a Seek/) method that allows you to position the file pointer at any point within 
a file. As you learned in the previous section, the BinaryReader and BinaryWriter classes provide methods for reading 
and writing binary, string, byte, and character array data. 

There are many ways to go about random access file operations, but generally speaking, you must know a little 
something about how data is organized in a file so that you know where to find what you are looking for. When seek- 
ing a specific record location, you must know where one record ends and another begins. This is not the same as read- 
ing lines of text where line terminators provide clues as to where one line ends and a new one begins. In most random 
access file situations, record length is fixed, (i.e., fixed-length records) A fixed-length record can contain a mixture of 
binary and character data, but each field within the record is a known size. Seeking the location of a particular record 
within the file requires the setting of the file position pointer value to a multiple of the record length. The number of 
records a file contains can be calculated by dividing the file length in bytes by the record length in bytes. You could, 
of course, randomly seek to any position in a file, but who knows what data you will find there! 

In this section I’m going to show you a rather extended example of random access file operations. The example 
code and resulting application provides a solution to the legacy datafile adapter project specification given in Figure 
17-9. Please take some time now to review the project specification before proceeding to the next section. 
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TowARds An AppROAch To TIie AdApTER Proj’ect 

Given the project specification and the three supporting artifacts, you may be wondering where to begin. I rec- 
ommend devoting some time to studying the schema definition and compare it to what you see in the example data 
file. You will note that although some of the text appears to read OK, there are a few characters here and there that 
seem out of place. For instance, you can make out the header information, but the header appears to start with a letter 
‘z’. Studying the schema definition closely you note that the data file begins with a two-byte file identifier number. 
But what’s the value of this number? 

Legacy Datafile Adapter 
Project Specification 


Objectives : 

- Demonstrate your ability to conduct random access file I/O operations using the BinaryReader , Binary- 
Writer, and FileStream classes 

- Demonstrate your ability to implement a non-trivial interface 

- Demonstrate your ability to translate low-level exceptions into higher-level, user-defined, applica- 
tion-specific exception abstractions 

- Demonstrate your ability to coordinate file I/O operations via object synchronization 
Tasks : 

- You are a junior programmer working in the IT department of a retail bookstore. The CEO wants to begin 
migrating legacy systems to the web using .NET technology. A first step in this initiative is to create 
C# adapters to existing legacy data stores. Given an interface definition, example legacy data file, 
and legacy data file schema definition, write a C# class that serves as an adapter object to a legacy 
data file. 

Given: 

- C# interface file specifying adapter operations 

- Legacy data file schema definition 

- Example legacy data file 


Legacy Data File Schema Definition: 

The legacy data file contains three sections: 

1) The file identification section is a two-byte value that identifies the file as a data file. 

2) The schema description section immediately follows the first section and contains the field text name 
and two-byte field length for each field in the data section. 

3) The data section contains fixed-field-length record data elements arranged according to the following 
schema: (length is in bytes) 


Field Name 

Length 

| 

Description 

1 

deleted 

1 

1 

| 

1 

numeric - 0 if valid, 1 if deleted 

title 

50 

1 

1 

text - book title 

| 

author 

50 

1 

text - author full name 

| 

pub_code 

4 

1 

1 

numeric - publisher code 

| 

ISBN 

13 

1 

1 

text - International Standard Book Number 

| 

price 

8 

1 

1 

text - retail price in following format: $nnnn.nn 

| 

qoh 

4 

-1 

1 

numeric - quantity on hand 

i 


Figure 17-9: Legacy Datafile Adapter Project Specification 


Start SmaU A\d TaUe BAby Steps 

One way to find out is to write a short program that reads the first two bytes of the file and converts it to a num- 
ber. The BinaryReader class has a method named Readlntl6(). The method name derives from the System. Intl6 
structure that represents the short data type in the .NET Framework. A short is a two-byte value. The Readlntl6() 
method would be an excellent method to use to read the first two bytes of the file in an effort to determine their value. 
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The next phase of your discovery would be to try and read the rest of the file, or at least try and read the complete 
header and one complete record using the schema definition as a guide. You may find that a more detailed analysis of 
the header and record lengths are in order. Figure 17-10 shows a simple analysis performed with a spreadsheet. 



A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

F 


2 

Header 

Section 1 

Magic Cookie 

2 




3 








4 


Section 2 

deleted 

7 




5 



field length 

2 




6 



title 

5 




7 



field length 

2 




8 



author 

6 




9 



field length 

2 




10 



pub code 

8 




11 



field length 

2 




12 



ISBN 

4 




13 



field length 

2 




14 



price 

5 




15 



field length 

2 




16 



qoh 

3 




17 



field length 

2 




18 








19 



Total Header Length 

54 




20 








21 








22 

Data 


Field Name 

Length in Bytes 


Offset Start 

Offset End 

23 



deleted 

1 


0 

1 

24 



title 

50 


1 

51 

25 



author 

50 


51 

101 

26 



pub_code 

4 


101 

105 

27 



ISBN 

13 


105 

118 

28 



price 

8 


118 

126 

29 



qoh 

4 


126 

130 

30 








31 



Total Record Length 

130 




OO 









Figure 17-10: Header and Record Length Analysis 


Referring to Figure 17-10 — the simple analysis reveals that the length of the header section of the legacy data 
file is 54 bytes long and each record is 130 bytes long. These figures, as well as the individual field lengths, will come 
in handy when you write the adapter. 

Armed with some knowledge about the structure of the legacy data file and having gained some experience writ- 
ing a small test program that reads all or portions of the file, you can begin to create the adapter class incrementally. A 
good method to start with is the ReadRecordQ method specified in the LegacyDatafilelnterface. 


OtI-IER PROj'ECT CoiNSidERAliOMS 

This section briefly discusses additional issues which must be considered during the project implementation 
phase. These considerations include 1) record locking during updates and deletes, and 2) translating low-level I/O 
exceptions into higher level exceptions as specified in the interface. 

Locl(ii)iq A RecorcI For UpdATES And DeIetes 

The LegacyDatafilelnterface specifies that a record must be locked when it is being updated or deleted. The lock- 
ing is done via a lock token, which is nothing more that a long value. How might the locking mechanism be imple- 
mented? How is the lock_token generated? 

To implement the locking mechanism, you must thoroughly understand threads and thread synchronization. 
(These topics are covered in detail in chapters 13 and 14.) An object can be used as a synchronization point by using 
the C# lock keyword or the Monitor.Enter() and Monitor.Exit() methods. The adapter must ensure that if one thread 
attempts to update or delete a record (by calling the UpdateRecord() or DeleteRecord() methods), it cannot do so 
while another thread is in the process of calling either of those methods. 

You can adopt several strategies as a means to an ends here. You can 1) apply the synchronized attribute to the 
entire method in question (UpdateRecord() and DeleteRecordO) or 2) control access only to the critical section of 
code within each method. Within the locked block, you implement logic to check for a particular condition. If the 
condition holds, you can proceed with whatever it is you need to do. If the condition does not hold, you will have to 
wait until it does by calling the Monitor. Wait() method. The Wait() method blocks the current thread and adds it to a 
list of threads waiting to get a lock on that object. 

Conversely, when a thread has obtained a lock on an object and it concludes its business and is ready to release 
the lock, it can notify other waiting threads to wake up by calling the Monitor.Pulse() method. I have used the lock 
keyword along with Monitor. Wait() and Monitor.Pulse() methods to synchronize access to critical code sections 
within the DatafileAdapter class. 
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Monitor. EnterQ /Monitor. Exir() vs. The lock lieywoRd 

The lock keyword is equivalent to the Monitor.Enter()/Monitor.Exit() method combination. You certainly could 
use the Monitor.Enter()/Monitor.Exit() combination to control access to a critical code section, but you must take 
measures to ensure the Monitor.Exit() method gets called at some point. To do this, Microsoft recommends that you 
use them within the body of a try/finally block. The lock keyword automatically wraps the Monitor.EnterO 
and Monitor.Exit() methods in a try/f inally block for you. Figure 17-11 shows you how the use of the Moni- 
tor.Enter()/Monitor.Exit() methods compares to the use of the lock keyword. 

try { lock (Object) { 

Monitor . Enter (Object) ; 

// critical code section // critical code section 


} catch (ArgumentNullException e) { ) 

// handle appropriately 
} finally { 

Monitor. Exit (Object) ; 

1 

Figure 17-11: Monitor.Enter()/Monitor.Exit() vs. the lock Keyword 


TRANsUriNq Low-Level ExceprioNS Into HiqheR-Level ExceprioN AbsTRAcrioNS 

The System. IO package defines several low-level exceptions that can occur when conducting file I/O operations. 
These exceptions must be handled in the adapter, however, the LegacyDatafilelnterface specifies that several higher- 
level exceptions may be thrown when its methods are called. 

To create custom exceptions, extend the Exception class and add any customized behavior required. In your 
adapter code, you catch and handle the low-level exception when it occurs, repackage the exception within the con- 
text of a custom exception, and then throw the custom exception. Any objects utilizing the services of the adapter 
class must handle your custom exceptions, not the low-level I/O exceptions. 


WIhere To Go From FIere 

The previous sections attempted to address some of the development issues you will typically encounter when 
attempting this type of project. The purpose of the project is to demonstrate the use of the FileStream, BinaryReader, 
and BinaryWriter classes in the context of a non-trivial example. I hope also that I have sufficiently illustrated the 
reality that rarely can one class perform its job without the help of many other classes. 

The next section gives the code for the completed project. Keep in mind that the examples listed here represent 
one particular approach and solution to the problem. As an exercise, I will invite you to attempt a solution on your 
own terms using the knowledge gained here as a guide. 

Explore and study the code. Compile the code and observe its operation. Experiment — make changes to areas 
you feel can use improvement. 


CompIete RANdoMAccEssFilE Leqacy DataRIe AdApTER Source CodE LisriiNq 

This section gives the complete listing for the code that satisfies the requirements of the Legacy Datafile Adapter 
project. 

1 7.9 FailedRecordCreationException.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class FailedRecordCreationException : Exception { 

4 

5 public FailedRecordCreationException ( ) : base ("Failed Record Creation Exception") { } 

6 

7 public FailedRecordCreationException (String message) : base (message) { } 

8 

9 public FailedRecordCreationException (String message. Exception inner_exception) : 

10 base (message, inner_exception) { } 

11 } 
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1 using System; 

2 

3 public class InvalidDataFileException : Exception { 

4 

5 public InvalidDataFileException ( ) : base (" Invalid Data File Exception") { } 

6 

7 public InvalidDataFileException (String message) : base (message) { } 

8 

9 public InvalidDataFileException (String message. Exception inner_exception) 

10 base (message, inner_exception) { } 

11 } 


1 using System; 

2 

3 public class NewDataFileException : Exception { 

4 

5 public NewDataFileException ( ) : base ("New Data File Exception") { } 

6 

7 public NewDataFileException (String message) : base (message) { } 

8 

9 public NewDataFileException (String message. Exception inner_exception) : 

10 base (message, inner_exception) { } 

11 } 


1 using System; 

2 

3 public class RecordNotFoundException : Exception { 

4 

5 public RecordNotFoundException ( ) : base ("Record Not Found Exception") { } 

6 

7 public RecordNotFoundException (String message) : base (message) { } 

8 

9 public RecordNotFoundException (String message. Exception inner_exception) : 

10 base (message, inner_exception) { } 

11 } 


1 using System; 

2 

3 public class SecurityException : Exception { 

4 

5 public SecurityException ( ) : base ( "Security Exception") { } 

6 

7 public SecurityException (String message) : base (message) { } 

8 

9 public SecurityException (String message, Exception inner_exception) : 

10 base (message, inner_exception) { } 

11 } 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


using System; 

public interface LegacyDataf ilelnterf ace { 


III <summary> 

III Read the record indicated by the rec_no and return a string array 
III were each element contains a field value. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <returns>A string array containing the record f ields</returns> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"</exception> 

String[ ] ReadRecord (long rec_no) ; 


III <summary> 

III Update a record's fields. The record must be locked with the lockRecord() 
III method and the lock_token must be valid. The value for field n appears in 
III element record[ n] . 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <param name="record"x/param> 

III <param name="lock_token"x/param> 


1 7.10 InvalidDataFileExcepton.es 


17.11 NewDatafileException.es 


1 7.12 RecordNotFoundException.es 


17.13 SecurityException.es 


17.14 LegacyDatafileInterface.es 
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24 
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III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"></exception> 

III <exception cref="SecurityException"x/exception> 

void UpdateRecord (long rec_no, String[ ] record, long lock_token) ; 


III <summary> 

III Marks a record for deletion by setting the deleted field to 1. The lock_token 
III must be valid otherwise a SecurityException is thrown. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <param name="lock_token"x/param> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException" ></exception> 

III <exception cref="SecurityException"></exception> 
void DeleteRecord (long rec_no, long lock_token) ; 

III <summary> 

III Creates a new datafile record and returns the record number. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="record"x/param> 

III <returns>The record number of the newly created record</returns> 

III <exception cref="FailedRecordCreationException"x/exception> 
long CreateRecord (String[ ] record); 


III <summary> 

III Locks a record for updates and deletes and returns an integer 
III representing a lock token. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <returns>Lock token</returns> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"x/exception> 
long LockRecord (long rec_no) ; 


III <summary> 

III Unlocks a previously locked record. The lock_token must be valid or a 
III SecurityException is thrown. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <param name="lock_token"x/param> 

III <exception cref="SecurityException"x/exception> 
void UnlockRecord (long rec_no, long lock_token) ; 


III <summary> 

III Searches the records in the datafile for records that match the String 
III values of search_criteria . search_criteria[ n] contains the search value 
III applied against field n. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="search_criteria"x/param> 

III <returns>An array of longs containing the matched record numbers</returns> 
long[ ] SearchRecords (String[ ] search_criteria) ; 

}//end interface definition 


17.15 DataFileAdapter.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 using System. Text; 

4 using System. Threading; 

5 using System. Collections ; 

6 using System. Collections . Generic; 

7 

8 

9 public class DataFileAdapter : LegacyDataf ilelnterf ace { 


10 




11 

/* ****** 

****** 

r ************************ 

12 

* Constants 


13 

****** i 

t ***** * 

************************** j 

14 




15 

private 

const 

short FILE_IDENTIFIER = 378; 

16 

private 

const 

int HEADER LENGTH = 54; 

17 

private 

const 

int RE CO R D S _S TART = 54; 

18 

private 

const 

int RECORD LENGTH = 130; 

19 

private 

const 

int FIELD_COUNT = 7; 

20 




21 

private 

const 

short DELETED_FIELD_LENGTH = 1; 

22 

private 

const 

short TITLE FIELD LENGTH = 50; 

23 

private 

const 

short AUTHOR_FIELD LENGTH - 50; 

24 

private 

const 

short PUB_CODE FIELD LENGTH = 4 
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47 
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50 

51 
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54 
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private const 
private const 
private const 


short ISBN_FIELD_LENGTH = 13; 
short PRICE_FIELD_LENGTH = 8; 
short QOH_FIELD_LENGTH = 4; 


private const 
private const 
private const 
private const 
private const 
private const 
private const 


String DELETED_STRING = "deleted"; 
String TITLE_STRING = "title"; 

String AUTHOR_STRING = "author"; 
String PUB_CODE_STRING = "pub_code"; 
String ISBN_STRING = "ISBN"; 

String PRICE_STRING = "price"; 

String QOH_STRING = "qoh"; 


private const int 
private const int 
private const int 
private const int 
private const int 
private const int 


TITLE_FIELD = 0; 
AUTHOR_FIELD = 1; 
PUB_CO DE_FIELD = 2; 
ISBN_FIELD = 3; 
PRICE_FIELD = 4; 
QOH_FIELD = 5; 


private const int VALID = 0; 
private const int DELETED = 1; 


J-k ******************************************************* 

* Private Instance Fields 

********************************************************* / 
private String _filename = null; 
private BinaryReader _reader = null; 
private BinaryWriter _writer = null; 
private long _record_count =0; 
private Hashtable _locked_records_map = null; 
private Random _token_maker = null; 
private long _current_record_number = 0; 
private bool _debug = false; 


^******************************************************* 
* Properties 

****************************************************** j 

public long RecordCount { 

get { return _record_count; } 

} 


/******************************************************** 
* Instance Methods 

******************************************************** I 
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III <summary> 

III Constructor 
III </summary> 

III <param name="f ilename"x/param> 

III <exception cref="InvalidDataFileException"></exception> 
public DataFileAdapter (String filename) { 
try { 

_filename = filename; 
if (File . Exists (_f ilename) ) { 

_reader = new BinaryReader (File .Open (filename, FileMode .Open) ) ; 

if ( (_reader .BaseStream. Length >= HEADER_LENGTH ) && (_reader . Readlntl6 ( ) == FILE_IDENTIFIER) ) { 
// it's a valid data file 

Console . WriteLine (_f ilename + " is a valid data file..."); 

_record_count = ( (_reader . BaseStream. Length - HEADER_LENGTH ) / RECORD_LENGTH) ; 

Console . WriteLine ( "Record count is: " + _record_count) ; 

InitializeVariables () ; 

_reader . Close ( ) ; 

} else if (_reader . BaseStream. Length == 0) { // The file's empty - make it a data file 

_reader . Close ( ) ; 

WriteHeader (FileMode .Open) ; 

InitializeVariables () ; 

} else { 

_reader . BaseStream. Seek (0, SeekOrigin .Begin) ; 
if (_reader . Readlntl 6 ( ) != FILE_IDENTIFIER) { 

_reader .Close () ; 

Console . WriteLine (" Invalid data file. Closing file."); 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ("Invalid data file identifier..."); 


} else { 

CreateNewDataFile (_f ilename) ; 

} 

} catch (ArgumentException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException (" Invalid argument .", e) ; 
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catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "End of stream exception e) ; 

} 

catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

} 

catch (IOException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

} 

finally { 

if (_reader != null) { 

_reader . Close ( ) ; 

} 


} // end constructor 


III <summary> 

III Default Constructor 
III </summary> 

III <exception cref="InvalidDataFileException"x/exception> 
public DataFileAdapter (): this ( "books . dat" ) { } 


III <summary> 

III Create new file 
III </summary> 

III <param name=" filename "></param> 

III <exception cref="NewDataFileException"></exception> 
public void CreateNewDataFile (String filename) { 
try { 

_filename = filename; 

WriteHeader (FileMode . Create) ; 

InitializeVariables () ; 

} catch (Exception e) { 

if (_debug) { Console .WriteLine (e) ; } 

throw new NewDataFileException (e . ToString ()) ; 

} 

} // end CreateNewDataFile method 


III <summary> 

III Read the record indicated by the rec_no and return a string array 
III were each element contains a field value. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <returns>A populated string array containing record field values</returns> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"x/exception> 
public String[ ] ReadRecord (long rec_no) { 

String[ ] temp_string = null; 

if ( (rec_no < 0) | | (rec_no > _record_count) ) { 

if(_debug){ Console. WriteLine ("From ReadRecord () : Requested record out of range!"); } 
throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "From ReadRecord () : Requested record out of range"); 
} else { 
try { 

_reader = new BinaryReader (File .Open (_filename, FileMode .Open) ) ; 

GotoRecordNumber (_reader, rec_no) ; 
if (_reader . ReadByte ( ) == DELETED) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine ( "From ReadRecord () : Record number " + rec_no + 

" has been deleted!"); } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "Record " + rec_no + " deleted!"); 

} else { 

temp_string = RecordBytesToStringArray (_reader , rec_no) ; 

} 

} catch (ArgumentException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException (" Invalid argument .", e) ; 

} 

catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "End of stream exception .", e) ; 

} 

catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 
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throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

} 

catch (IOException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

} 

finally { 

if (_reader != null) { 

_reader . Close ( ) ; 

} 


} // end else 
return temp_string; 
} // end readRecordO 


III <summary> 

III Update a record's fields. The record must be locked with the lockRecordO 
III method and the lock_token must be valid. The value for field n appears in 
III element record[ n] . The call to updateRecord ( ) MUST be preceeded by a call 
III to lockRecordO and followed by a call to unlockRecord ( ) 

III </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <param name="record"x/param> 

III <param name="lock_token"x/param> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"x/exception> 

III <exception cref="SecurityException"x/exception> 

public void UpdateRecord (long rec_no, String[ ] record, long lock_token) { 
if (lock_token != ( (long) _locked_records_map[ rec_no] ) ) { 

if(_debug){ Console. WriteLine ("From UpdateRecord () : Invalid update record lock token."); } 
throw new SecurityException ( "From UpdateRecord () : Invalid update record lock token."); 

} else { 
try { 

_writer = new BinaryWriter (File .Open (_filename, FileMode .Open) ) ; 

GotoRecordNumber (_writer, rec_no) ; // i.e., goto indicated record 
_writer .Write ( (byte) 0) ; 

_writer .Write (StringToPaddedByteField (record[ TITLE_FIELD] , TITLE_FIELD_LENGTH) ) ; 
_writer .Write (StringToPaddedByteField (record[ AUTHOR_FIELD] , AUTHOR_FIELD_LENGTH) ) ; 
_writer .Write (Inti 6 . Parse (record[ PUB_CODE_FIELD] ) ) ; 

_writer .Write (StringToPaddedByteField (record[ ISBN_FIELD] , ISBN_FIELD_LENGTH) ) ; 

_writer .Write (StringToPaddedByteField (record[ PRICE_FIELD] , PRICE_FIELD_LENGTH) ) ; 
_writer . Write (Intl6 . Parse (record[ QOH_FIELD] ) ) ; 

_current_record_number - rec_no; 

} catch (ArgumentException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ("Invalid argument .", e) ; 

} 

catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 
if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "End of stream exception .", e) ; 

} 

catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 
if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

} 

catch (IOException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

} 

finally { 

if (_writer != null) { 

_writer . Close () ; 

} 


} / / end else 
} // end updateRecord ( ) 


III <summary> 

III Marks a record for deletion by setting the deleted field to 1. The lock_token 
III must be valid otherwise a SecurityException is thrown. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 
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III <param name="lock_token"></param> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"x/exception> 

III <exception cref="SecurityException"x/exception> 
public void DeleteRecord (long rec_no, long lock_token) { 
if (lock_token != (long) _locked_records_map[ rec_no] ) { 

Console . WriteLine ( "From DeleteRecord () : Invalid delete record lock token."); 
throw new SecurityException ( "From DeleteRecord () : Invalid delete record lock token."); 
} else { 
try { 

_writer = new BinaryWriter (File .Open (_filename, FileMode .Open) ) ; 

GotoRecordNumber (_writer / rec_no) ; // goto record indicated 
_writer .Write ( (byte) 1) ; // mark for deletion 

} catch (ArgumentException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException (" Invalid argument .", e) ; 

} 

catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 
if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "End of stream exception . ", e) ; 

} 

catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 
if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

} 

catch (IOException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

} 

finally { 

if (_writer != null) { 

_writer . Close ( ) ; 

} 

} 

} / / end else 
}// end deleteRecord ( ) 


III <summary> 

III Creates a new datafile record and returns the record number. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="record"x/param> 

III <returns> The record number of the newly created record</returns> 

// / <exception cref="FailedRecordCreationException"></exception> 
public long CreateRecord (String[ ] record) { 
try { 

_writer = new BinaryWriter (File .Open (_filename, FileMode .Open) ) ; 

GotoRecordNumber (_writer, _record_count) ; // i.e., goto end of file 
_writer . Write ( (byte ) 0 ) ; 

_writer .Write (StringToPaddedByteField (record[ TITLE_FIELD] , TITLE_FIELD_LENGTH) ) ; 
_writer .Write (StringToPaddedByteField (record[ AUTHOR_FIELD] , AUTHOR_FIELD_LENGTH) ) ; 
_writer .Write (Intl6 . Parse (record[ PUB_CODE_FIELD] )); 

_writer. Write (StringToPaddedByteField (record[ ISBN_FIELD] , I SBN_FIELD_LENGTH ) ) ; 
_writer .Write (StringToPaddedByteField (record[ PRICE_FIELD] , PRICE_FIELD_LENGTH) ) ; 
_writer .Write (Inti 6 . Parse (record[ QOH_FIELD] )); 

_current_record_number - ++_record_count; 

} catch (ArgumentException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new FailedRecordCreationException ( "Invalid argument .", e) ; 

} 

catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new FailedRecordCreationException ( "End of stream exception .", e) ; 

} 

catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new FailedRecordCreationException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

} 

catch (IOException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new FailedRecordCreationException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new FailedRecordCreationException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

} 

finally { 

if (_writer != null) { 
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_writer . Close () ; 

} 

} 

return _cur rent_record_number ; 
} // end CreateRecord ( ) 


III <summary> 

III Locks a record for updates and deletes - returns an integer 
III representing a lock token. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <returns></returns> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"></exception> 
public long LockRecord (long rec_no) { 
long lock_token = 0; 

if ( (rec_no < 0) | | (rec_no > _record_count) ) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine ("Record cannot be locked. Not in valid range."); } 
throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "Record cannot be locked. Not in valid range."); 
} else { 

lock (_locked_records_map) { 

while (_locked_records_map . ContainsKey (rec_no) ) { 
try { 

Monitor .Wait (_locked_records_map) ; 

} catch (Exception) { } 

} 

lock_token = (long) _token_maker . Next () ; 

_locked_records_map . Add (rec_no, lock_token) ; 

} // end lock 
} // end else 
return lock_token; 

} // end LockRecord () 


III <summary> 

III Unlocks a previously locked record. The lock_token must be valid or a 
III SecurityException is thrown. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="rec_no"x/param> 

III <param name="lock_token"x/param> 

III <exception cref="SecurityException"x/exception> 
public void UnlockRecord (long rec_no, long lock_token) { 
lock (_locked_records_map) { 

if (_locked_records_map. Contains (rec_no) ) { 

if (lock_token == ( (long) _locked_records_map[ rec_no] ) ) { 

_locked_records_map . Remove (rec_no) ; 

Monitor . Pulse (_locked_records_map) ; 

} else { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine ("From UnlockRecord () : Invalid lock token."); } 
throw new SecurityException ( "From UnlockRecord () : Invalid lock token"); 

} 

} else { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine ("From UnlockRecord () : Invalid record number."); } 
throw new SecurityException ( "From UnlockRecord () : Invalid record number."); 

} 

} 

}// end UnlockRecord ( ) 


III <summary> 

III Searches the records in the datafile for records that match the String 
III values of search_criteria . search_criteria[ n] contains the search value 
III applied against field n. Data files can be searched for Title & Author. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="search_criteria"x/param> 

III <returns>An array of long values each indicating a record number match</returns> 
public long[ ] SearchRecords (String[ ] search_criteria) { 

List<long> hit_list = new List<long> ( ) ; 
for (long i = 0; i < _record_count ; i++) { 
try { 

if (TherelsAMatch (search_criteria, ReadRecord (i) ) ) { 
hit_list . Add (i) ; 

} 

} catch (RecordNotFoundException) { } // ignore deleted records 
} // end for 

long[ ] hits = new long[ hit_list . Count] ; 
for (int i = 0; i < hits. Length; i++) { 
hits[ i] — hit_list[ i] ; 

} 

return hits; 

} // end SearchRecords ( ) 
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III <summary> 

III TherelsAMatch ( ) is a utility method that actually performs 

III the record search. Implements an implied OR/AND search by detecting 

III the first character of the Title criteria element. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="search_criteria"></param> 

III <param name="record"x/param> 

III <returns>A boolean value indicating true if there is a match or false otherwise .</returns> 
private bool TherelsAMatch (String! ] search_criteria, String[ ] record) { 
bool match_result = false; 
int TITLE = 0; 
int AUTHOR = 1; 

for (int i = 0; i < search_criteria . Length; i++) { 

if ( (search_criteria[ i] .Length == 0) | | (record! i + 1] . StartsWith (search_criteria[ i] ) ) ) { 

match_result = true; 
break; 

} //end if 
} //end for 

if (( (search_criteria[ TITLE] .Length > 1) && (search_criteria[ AUTHOR] .Length >= 1)) && 

(search_criteria[ TITLE] [ 0] == '&')) { 
if (record! TITLE + 1] . StartsWith (search_criteria[ TITLE] . Substring (1 , 

search_criteria[ TITLE] .Length) .Trim() ) 

&& record! AUTHOR + 1] . StartsWith (search_criteria! AUTHOR] )) { 
match_result = true; 

} else { 

match_result = false; 

} 

} // end outer if 
return match_result ; 

} // end therelsAMatch ( ) 


III <summary> 

III GotoRecordNumber - utility function that handles the messy 
III details of seeking a particular record. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="record_number"X/param> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"x/exception> 
private void GotoRecordNumber (BinaryReader reader, long record_number ) { 
if ( (record_number < 0) | | (record_number > _record_count ) ) { 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( ) ; 

} else { 
try { 

reader . BaseStream. Seek (RECORDS_START + (record_number * RECORD_LENGTH) , SeekOrigin . Begin) ; 
} catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "End of stream exception e) ; 

} 

catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

} 

catch (IOException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

} 

} / / end else 

} // end GotoRecordNumber ( ) 


III <summary> 

III GotoRecordNumber - overloaded utility function that handles the messy 
III details of seeking a particular record. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="record_number"></param> 

III <exception cref="RecordNotFoundException"></exception> 
private void GotoRecordNumber (BinaryWriter writer, long record_number ) { 
if ( (record_number < 0) | | (record_number > _record_count ) ) { 

throw new RecordNotFoundException () ; 

} else { 
try { 

writer . BaseStream. Seek (RECORDS_START + (record_number * RECORD_LENGTH) , SeekOrigin . Begin) ; 
} catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 
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throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "End of stream exception e) ; 

} 

catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

} 

catch (IOException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new RecordNotFoundException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

} 

} // end else 

} // end GotoRecordNumber ( ) 


III <summary> 

III stringToPaddedByteField - pads the field to maintain fixed 
III field length. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="s"x/param> 

III <param name="field_length"x/param> 

III <returns>A populated byte array containing the string value padded with spaces</returns> 
protected byte[ ] StringToPaddedByteField (String s, int f ield_length) { 
byte[ ] byte_field = new byte[ f ield_length] ; 
if (s. Length <= f ield_length) { 

for (int i = 0; i < s. Length; i++) { 
byte_field[ i] = (byte)s[ i] ; 

} 

for (int i = s. Length; i < f ield_length; i++) { 
byte_field[ i] = (byte) ' '; //pad the field 

} 

} else { 

for (int i = 0; i < f ield_length; i++) { 
byte_field[ i] = (byte)s[ i] ; 

} 


return byte_field; 

} // end StringToPaddedByteField ( ) 


III <summary> 

III RecordBytesToStringArray - reads an array of bytes from a data file 
III and converts them to an array of Strings. The first element of the 
III returned array is the record number. The length of the byte array 
III argument is RECORD_LENGTH -1. 

Ill </summary> 

III <param name="record_number"X/param> 

III <returns></returns> 

private String[ ] RecordBytesToStringArray (BinaryReader reader, long record_number ) { 
String[ ] string_array = new String[ FIELD_COUNT] ; 
char[ ] title = new chart TITLE_FIELD_LENGTH] ; 
chart ] author = new chart AUTHOR_FIELD_LENGTH] ; 
chart ] isbn = new chart ISBN_FIELD_LENGTH] ; 
chart ] price = new chart PRICE_FIELD_LENGTH] ; 
try { 

string_array[ 0] = record_number . ToString () ; 
reader . Read (title, 0, title . Length) ; 

string_array[ TITLE_FIELD + 1] = new String (title) . Trim () ; 
reader . Read (author, 0, author . Length) ; 

string_array[ AUTHOR_FIELD + 1] = new String (author ). Trim () ; 

string_array[ PUB_CODE_FIELD + 1] = (reader .Readlntl6 ()). ToString () ; 

reader . Read (isbn, 0, isbn . Length) ; 

string_array[ ISBN_FIELD + 1] = new String (isbn) ; 

reader .Read (price, 0, price . Length) ; 

string_array[ PRICE_FIELD + 1] = new String (price) . Trim(); 
string_array[ QOH_FIELD + 1] = (reader . Readlntl6 ()). ToString () ; 

} catch (IOException e) { 

Console . WriteLine (e . ToString ( ) ) ; 

} 

return string_array; 

} // end recordBytesToStringArray ( ) 


III <summary> 

III Writes the header information into a data file 
III </summary> 

III <exception cref-"InvalidDataFiieException"X/exception> 
private void WriteHeader (FileMode file_mode) { 
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try { 

if (_writer != null) { 

_writer . Close () ; 

} 

_writer = new BinaryWriter (File .Open (_filename / file_mode) ) ; 

_writer . Seek (0, SeekOrigin . Begin) ; 

_writer .Write (FILE_IDENTIFIER) ; 

_wr iter .Write (DELETED_STRING. ToCharAr ray () ) ; 

_writer .Write (DELETED_FIELD_LENGTH) ; 

_writer . Write (TITLE_STRING. ToCharArray ( ) ) ; 

_writer .Write (TITLE_FIELD_LENGTH) ; 

_writer . Write (AUTHOR_STRING . ToCharArray ( ) ) ; 

_writer .Write (AUTHOR_FIELD_LENGTH) ; 

_writer .Write (PUB_CODE_STRING . ToCharArray ( ) ) ; 

_writer .Write (PUB_CODE_FIELD_LENGTH) ; 

_wri ter. Write (ISBN_STRING. ToCharArray () ) ; 

_wr iter .Write ( I SBN_FIELD_LENGTH ) ; 

_writer . Write ( PRICE_STRING . ToCharArray ()); 

_writer .Write (PRICE_FIELD_LENGTH) ; 

_writer . Write (QOHJ3TRING . ToCharArray ( ) ) ; 

_writer .Write (QOH_FIELD_LENGTH) ; 

_writer . Flush ( ) ; 

} catch (ArgumentException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException (" Invalid argument e) ; 

} 

catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "End of stream exception e) ; 

} 

catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

} 

catch (IOException e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

} 

finally { 

if (_writer != null) { 

_writer . Close () ; 

} 

} 

} // end WriteHeader ( ) 


III <summary> 

III readHeader - reads the header bytes and converts them to 
III a string 
III </summary> 

III <returns> A String containing the file header information</returns> 
III <exception cref="InvalidDataFileException"></exception> 
public String ReadHeader () { 

StringBuilder sb = new StringBuilder ( ) ; 

char[ ] deleted = new char[ DELETED_STRING. Length] ; 

char[ ] title = new char[ TITLE_STRING . Length] ; 

char[ ] author = new char[ AUTHOR_STRING . Length] ; 

char[ ] pub_code = new char[ PUB_CODE_STRING . Length] ; 

char[ ] isbn = new char[ ISBN_STRING . Length] ; 

char[ ] price = new chart PRICE_STRING . Length] ; 

chart] qoh = new chart QOH_STRING . Length] ; 

try { 

_reader = new BinaryReader (File .Open (_filename, FileMode .Open) ) ; 
_reader .BaseStream. Seek (0, SeekOrigin . Begin) ; 
sb .Append (_reader . Readlntl6 ( ) + " "); 

_reader .Read (deleted, 0, deleted. Length) ; 
sb .Append (new String (deleted) + " "); 
sb .Append (_reader . Readlntl6 ( ) + " "); 

_reader .Read (title, 0, title . Length) ; 
sb .Append (new String (title) + " "); 
sb .Append ( (_reader . Readlntl6 () ) + " "); 

_reader .Read (author, 0, author . Length) ; 
sb .Append (new String (author ) + " "); 
sb. Append ( (_reader .Readlntl6 () ) + " "); 

_reader .Read (pub_code, 0, pub_code . Length) ; 
sb .Append (new String (pub_code) + " "); 
sb. Append ( (_reader .Readlntl6 () ) + " "); 
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673 _reader . Read (isbn, 0, isbn . Length) ; 

674 sb .Append (new String(isbn) + " "); 

675 sb. Append ( (_reader .Readlntl6 () ) + " "); 

676 _reader .Read (price, 0, price . Length) ; 

677 sb .Append (new String (price) + " "); 

678 sb .Append ( (_reader . Readlntl6 () ) + " "); 

679 _reader .Read (qoh, 0, qoh. Length); 

680 sb .Append (new String(qoh) + " "); 

681 sb .Append ( (_reader . Readlntl6 () ) + " "); 

682 } catch (ArgumentException e) { 

683 if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

684 throw new InvalidDataFileException ("Invalid argument e) ; 

685 } 

686 catch (EndOf StreamException e) { 

687 if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

688 throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "End of stream exception .", e) ; 

689 } 

690 catch (ObjectDisposedException e) { 

691 if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

692 throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "BinaryReader not initialized. ", e) ; 

693 } 

694 catch (IOException e) { 

695 if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

696 throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "General IOException" , e) ; 

697 } 

698 catch (Exception e) { 

699 if(_debug){ Console .WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

700 throw new InvalidDataFileException ( "General Exception" , e) ; 

701 } 

702 finally { 

703 if (_reader != null) { 

704 _reader . Close () ; 

705 } 

706 } 

707 return sb . ToString () ; 

708 } // end ReadHeader() 

709 

710 

711 /// <summary> 

712 III Utility method used to initialize several important instance fields 

713 III </summary> 

714 private void InitializeVariables ( ) { 

715 _current_record_number - 0; 

716 _locked_records_map = new HashtableO; 

717 _token_maker = new RandomO; 

718 } 

719 

720 } // end DataFileAdapter class definition 


17.16 AdapterTestApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class AdapterTesterApp { 

4 public static void Main(){ 

5 try{ 

6 DataFileAdapter adapter = new DataFileAdapter ("books.dat"); 


7 

String! ] 

rec 

i = { 

"C++ For Artists", 

, "Rick Miller", 

"0001", 

. "1-932504-02-8", 

"$59.95", 

"80"} 

8 

String! ] 

rec 

2 = { 

"Java For Artists' 

' , "Rick Miller' 

', "0002' 

', " 1-932504-04 -X' 

', "$69.95' 

', "100 

9 

String! ] 

rec 

3 = { 

"C# For Artists", 

"Rick Miller", 

"0003", 

. "1-932504-07-9", 

"$76.00", 

"567" 

10 

String! ] 

rec 

4 = { 

"White Saturn", ' 

'Rick Miller", ' 

’0004", ' 

’1-932504-08-7", ' 

’$45.00", ' 

’234" } 


11 

12 String!] search_string = { "Java", " "} ; 

13 

14 String! ] temp_string = null; 

15 

1 6 adapter . CreateRecord ( rec_l ) ; 

17 adapter .CreateRecord (rec_2) ; 

1 8 adapter . CreateRecord ( rec_3 ) ; 

1 9 adapter . CreateRecord ( rec_l ) ; 

20 adapter . CreateRecord (rec_2 ) ; 

21 adapter . CreateRecord (rec_3) ; 

22 adapter .CreateRecord (rec_l) ; 

23 adapter .CreateRecord (rec_2) ; 

2 4 adapter . CreateRecord ( rec_3 ) ; 

25 

26 

27 long lock_token — adapter . LockRecord (2 ) ; 

28 
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29 adapter . UpdateRecord (2 , rec_2, lock_token) ; 

30 adapter . UnlockRecord (2 , lock_token) ; 

31 

32 lock_token = adapter . LockRecord ( 1 ) ; 

33 adapter . DeleteRecord (1, lock_token) ; 

34 adapter . UnlockRecord (1 , lock_token) ; 

35 

36 lock_token = adapter . LockRecord ( 4 ) ; 

37 adapter . UpdateRecord (4 , rec_4, lock_token) ; 

38 adapter . UnlockRecord (4 , lock_token) ; 

39 

40 long[ ] search_hits = adapter . SearchRecords (search_string) ; 

41 

42 Console .WriteLine (adapter . ReadHeader () ) ; 

43 

44 for(int i=0; i<search_hits . Length; i++){ 

45 try{ 

4 6 temp_string = adapter .ReadRecord (search_hits[ i] ); 

47 for(int j = 0; j<temp_string . Length; j++){ 

48 Console .Write (temp_string[ j] + " " ) ; 

49 } 

50 Console .WriteLine () ; 

51 } catch (RecordNotFoundException) { } 

52 } 

53 

54 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

55 for (int i = 0; i < adapter . RecordCount; i++) { 

56 try { 

57 temp_string = adapter .ReadRecord (i) ; 

58 for (int j = 0; j < temp_string . Length; j++) { 

59 Console .Write (temp_string[ j] + " "); 

60 } 

61 Console . WriteLine () ; 

62 } 

63 catch (RecordNotFoundException) { } 

64 } 

65 } 

66 catch (Exception e) { Console . WriteLine (e . ToString ()) ; } 

67 } // end Main ( ) 

68 } // end class definition 

Figure 17-11 shows the results of running the AdapterTestApp program one time. Running it several times back- 
to-back results in additional records being inserted into the book.dat data file. 



Figure 17-12: Results of Running Example 17.16 Once 


Quick RevIew 

You can conduct random access file I/O with the BinaryReader, BinaryWriter, and FileStream classes. The 
FileStream class provides a Seek() method that allows you to position the file pointer at any point within a file. As you 
learned in the previous section, the BinaryReader and BinaryWriter classes provide methods for reading and writing 
binary, string, byte, and character array data. 
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WoRkiNq Wiih Loq FiUs 


The System. IO.Log namespace contains classes, structures, interfaces, and enumerations designed to help you 
create robust event logging services for your programs. Some of the functionality provided by the contents of the Sys- 
tem. 10. Log namespace is only available on Microsoft Windows 2003r2 and Windows Vista or later operating sys- 
tems. These operating systems come with the Common Log File System (CLFS). 

The following three examples together implement a simple logging system. It consists of three classes. The first, 
LogEntry, given in Example 17.17, represents the type of data that will be saved in the log file. The second, Logger, 
given in Example 17.18, implements the logging functionality with the help of several classes in the System. IO.Log 
namespace. The third class, LoggerTestApp, given in Example 17.19, tests the Logger class by writing several entries 
to the log and then reading the log and writing its contents to the console. 

17.17 LogEntry.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 [ Serializable] 

4 public class LogEntry { 

5 private string _subsystem; 

6 private int _severity; 

7 private string _text; 

8 private DateTime _timestamp; 

9 

10 public DateTime Timestamp { 

11 get { return _timestamp; } 

12 set { _timestamp = value; } 

13 } 

14 

15 public string Subsystem { 

16 get { return _subsystem; } 

17 set { _subsystem = value; } 

18 } 

19 

20 public int Severity { 

21 get { return _severity; } 

22 set { _severity = value; } 

23 } 

24 

25 public string Text { 

26 get { return _text; } 

27 set { _text = value; } 

28 } 

29 

30 public LogEntry (DateTime timestamp, string subsystem, int severity, string text){ 

31 TimeStamp = timestamp; 

32 Subsystem = subsystem; 

33 Severity = severity; 

34 Text = text; 

35 } 

36 

37 public override String ToString(){ 

38 return TimeStamp . ToString ( ) + " " + Subsystem + " " + Severity + " " + Text; 

39 } 

40 } // end LogEntry class definition 

Referring to Example 17-17 — the LogEntry class represents the data that will be captured and written to the log. 
A log entry will contain a TimeStamp property indicating when the event occurred, a Subsystem property indicating 
the subsystem of origin, Severity property indicating the severity of the event, and a Text property that contains the 
string with a detailed description of the event. 

17.18 Logger.cs 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 using System. 10 . Log; 

4 using System. Collections . Generic; 

5 using System. Text; 

6 using System. Runtime . Serialization . Formatters . Binary; 

7 

8 public class Logger { 

9 private string _logf ilename; 

10 private FileRecordSequence _sequence; 

11 private SequenceNumber _previous; 

12 

13 

14 public Logger (string logf ilename) { 
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15 _logfilename = logfilename; 

16 _sequence = new FileRecordSequence (logfilename, FileAccess . ReadWrite) ; 

17 _previous = SequenceNumber . Invalid; 

18 } 

19 

20 public Logger () :this ( "logf ile . log" ) { } 

21 

22 public void Append (LogEntry entry) { 

23 _previous = _sequence .Append (ToArraySegment (entry) , SequenceNumber . Invalid, 

24 _previous, RecordAppendOptions . ForceFlush) ; 

25 } 

26 

27 public ArraySegment<byte> ToArraySegment (LogEntry entry) { 

28 MemoryStream stream = new MemoryStream () ; 

29 BinaryFormatter formatter = new BinaryFormatter ( ) ; 

30 formatter . Serialize (stream, entry); 

31 stream. Flush () ; 

32 return new ArraySegment<byte> (stream. GetBuffer ()) ; 

33 } 

34 

35 public String GetLogRecords ( ) { 

36 StringBuilder sb = new StringBuilder ( ) ; 

37 BinaryFormatter formatter = new BinaryFormatter () ; 

38 IEnumerable<LogRecord> records = _sequence . ReadLogRecords (_sequence . BaseSequenceNumber , 

39 LogRecordEnumeratorType . Next) ; 

40 foreach (LogRecord record in records) { 

41 LogEntry entry = (LogEntry) formatter . Deserialize (record. Data) ; 

42 sb. Append (entry. ToString () + "\r\n" ); 

43 } 

44 return sb . ToString () ; 

45 } 

46 

47 public void Dispose (){ 

48 _sequence . Dispose () ; 

49 } 

50 } // end class definition 

Referring to the Example 17.18 — note that the Logger class uses a host of classes found in other namespaces. 
From the System. IO.Log namespace it uses the FileRecordSequence and SequenceNumber classes. The FileRecord- 
Sequence represents a sequence of log records stored in a simple file. SequenceNumbers are not numbers per se. They 
represent unique pointers from one log entry to the next within a sequence of log entries. 

The Logger.Append() method on line 22 takes a LogEntry reference and in turn calls the FileRecordSe- 
quence. Append/) method, which actually does the heavy lifting. The FileRecordSequence. Append/) method has sev- 
eral overloaded variations. The one 1 use here requires that the log data being written be presented to it in the first 
argument as an array segment of bytes, (i.e., ArraySegment<byte>) You’ll find the ArraySegment generic structure in 
the System namespace. The Logger.ToArraySegment/) method beginning on line 27 does the dirty work of convert- 
ing a LogEntry object to a ArraySegment<byte> object. 

The Logger.GetLogRecords/) method on line 35 uses the FileRecordSequence.ReadLogRecords/) method to 
read the records, converts them back into LogEntry objects, appends their string representation to a StringBuilder 
object, and ultimately returns the whole lot of them as one long string. 

17.19 LoggerTestApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using System. Text; 

4 

5 public class LoggeTestApp { 

6 static void Main (string[ ] args) { 

7 Logger logger = new Logger (); 

8 LogEntry entryl = new LogEntry (DateTime . Now, 

9 LogEntry entry2 = new LogEntry (DateTime . Now, 

10 LogEntry entry3 = new LogEntry (DateTime . Now, 

11 LogEntry entry4 = new LogEntry (DateTime . Now, 

12 LogEntry entry5 = new LogEntry (DateTime . Now, 

13 

14 logger .Append (entryl) ; 

15 logger .Append (entry2 ) ; 

16 logger .Append (entry3) ; 

17 logger .Append (entry4) ; 

18 logger .Append (entry5) ; 

1 9 Console . Write ( logger . GetLogRecords ( ) ) ; 

20 logger . Dispose () ; 

21 } // end Main ( ) 

22 } // end class definition 


"Reactor Coolant", 3, "Main coolant pump speed limited"); 
"Main Engine", 3, "Main condenser loss of vacuum"); 
"Reactor Coolant", 3, "Main coolant pump speed limited"); 
"Reactor", 1, "Loss of control rod control"); 

"Reactor Coolant", 3, "Main coolant pump speed limited"); 
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Referring to Example 17.19 — the LoggerTestApp creates five LogEntry objects and calls the Logger.Append() 
method to insert each entry into the log. It then calls the Logger.GetLogRecords() and prints the results to the console. 

To compile this program on Windows XP you’ll need to do a couple of things. First, you’ll need to have installed 
the .NET Framework 3.0 Redistributable. Second, locate the System.IO.Log.dll in the C:\Program Files\Reference 
Assemblies\Microsoft\Framework\v3.0 directory and add this path to your path environment variable. Once you set 
your path you’ll need to compile the source files with the /reference switch to compile the files along with the 
System.IO.Log.dll like so: 

esc /r : System. 10 . Log . dll *.cs 

Figure 17-13 shows the results of running the LoggerTestApp program one time. Running the program multiple 
times results in repeated log entries. 



Figure 17-13: Results of Running Example 17.19 


Quick Remew 

The System. IO.Log namespace contains classes, structures, interfaces, and enumerations designed to help you 
create robust event logging services for your programs. Some of the functionality provided by the contents of the Sys- 
tem.IO.Log namespace is only available on Microsoft Windows 2003r2 and Windows Vista or later operating sys- 
tems. These operating systems come with the Common Log File System (CLFS). 


UsiNq FiUDiAloqs 


As you know by now, the .NET Framework provides a large collection of GUI components that make program- 
ming rich graphical user interfaces relatively painless. Most of these classes can be found in the System. Win- 
dows. Forms namespace. Two of those classes: OpenFileDialog and SaveFileDialog make it easy to graphically select 
and open or save files. The following example uses the OpenFileDialog class to select one or more files to open and 
display several file properties in a TextBox. The example consists of two classes: GUI and MainApp.es. 

17.20 GUI.cs 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Windows . Forms; 

3 using System. Drawing; 

4 

5 public class GUI : Form { 

6 

7 private SplitContainer _splitContainerl ; 

8 private TextBox _textBoxl; 

9 private Button _buttonl; 

10 

11 public String TextBoxText { 

12 get { return _textBoxl . Text ; } 

13 set { _textBoxl . Text = value; } 

14 } 

15 

16 public GUI (Main App ma){ 

17 this . InitializeComponent (ma) ; 

18 } 

19 

20 private void InitializeComponent (MainApp ma) { 

21 _splitContainerl = new SplitContainer () ; 

22 _textBoxl = new TextBox (); 

23 _buttonl = new Button (); 

24 _splitContainerl . Panell . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

25 _splitContainerl . Panel2 . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 
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2 6 _splitContainer 1 . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

27 this . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

28 

29 _splitContainerl . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

30 _splitContainerl . Location = new Point (0, 0); 

31 _splitContainerl . Panell .Controls .Add (_textBoxl) ; 

32 _splitContainerl . Panel2 . Controls .Add (_buttonl ) ; 

33 _splitContainerl . Size = new Size (292, 273); 

34 _splitContainerl . SplitterDistance = 161; 

35 _splitContainerl . Tablndex = 0; 

36 

37 _textBoxl . Location = new Point(3, 3); 

38 _textBoxl .AutoSize = true; 

39 _textBoxl .Anchor = (AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ) ; 

40 _textBoxl .Multiline = true; 

41 _textBoxl . Name = "textBoxl" ; 

42 _textBoxl . Size = new Size (155, 267); 

43 _textBoxl . Tablndex =0; 

44 

45 _buttonl . Location = new Point(27, 12); 

46 _buttonl . Size = new System. Drawing. Size (75, 23); 

47 _buttonl . Tablndex = 0; 

48 _buttonl . Text = "Open File"; 

49 _buttonl . UseVisualStyleBackColor = true; 

50 _buttonl . Click += new System. EventHandler (ma . Buttonl_Click) ; 

51 

52 this . AutoScaleMode = AutoScaleMode .None; 

53 this . ClientSize = new System. Drawing. Size (292, 273); 

54 this . Controls .Add (_splitContainerl) ; 

55 

56 this. Text = "FileDialog Demo"; 

57 _splitContainerl . Panell . ResumeLayout (false) ; 

58 _splitContainerl . Panell . Perf ormLayout ( ) ; 

59 _splitContainerl . Panel2 . ResumeLayout (false) ; 

60 _splitContainerl .ResumeLayout (false) ; 

61 this .ResumeLayout (false) ; 

62 } // End InitializeComponent ( ) 

63 } // End class definition 

Referring to Example 17.20 — the GUI class inherits from Form and uses a SplitContainer to hold a TextBox 
and a Button. The TextBox. MultiLine property is set to true and its Anchor property is set to anchor to all four sides 
of its containing panel. The button’s Click event is set to invoke the MainApp.Buttonl_Click() method. 

17.21 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Windows . Forms; 

3 using System. Text; 

4 using System. 10; 

5 

6 public class MainApp { 

7 private OpenFileDialog _fileDialog; 

8 private GUI _gui; 

9 

10 public MainApp (){ 

11 _gui = new GUI (this); 

12 _fileDialog = new OpenFileDialog () ; 

13 _fileDialog .Multiselect = true; 

14 Application . Run (_gui) ; 

15 } 

16 

17 public void Buttonl_Click (Object o, EventArgs e){ 

18 _f ileDialog . ShowDialog ( ) ; 

19 String[ ] filenames = _fileDialog. FileNames; 

20 StringBuilder sb = new StringBuilder ( ) ; 

21 foreach (String s in filenames){ 

22 Filelnfo file = new Filelnfo(s); 

23 sb .Append ( "FileName : " + file. Name + "\r\n"); 

24 sb .Append ( "Directory : " + f ile . DirectoryName + "\r\n" ); 

25 sb .Append ( "Size : " + file. Length + " Bytes\r\n"); 

26 sb .Append ( "\ r\ n" ) ; 

27 } 

28 _gui .TextBoxText = sb . ToString ( ) ; 

29 } 

30 

31 public static void Main(){ 

32 new MainApp (); 

33 } 

34 } // end class definition 
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Referring to Example 17.21 — the MainApp class plays host to the Main() method and the Button l_Click() 
event handler method. In the body of the MainApp constructor the OpenFileDialog object is created and it’s Multise- 
lect property is set to true. This allows the user to select multiple files to open at the same time. 

When the button is clicked in the GUI, the Buttonl_Click() event handler method calls the OpenFileDialog’s 
ShowDialogO method. This displays the dialog and lets users select the file(s) they wish to open. At this point the 
program effectively blocks until the user clicks the Open button on the OpenFileDialog window. 

The OpenFileDialog. FileNames property returns a string array containing the names of the file(s) selected by the 
user. The f oreach statement starting on line 21 iterates over each filename, creates a Filelnfo object, extracts the 
required information about each file, and appends it to a StringBuilder object. When the f oreach statement finishes, 
the file information contained in the StringBuilder object is written to the GUI.TextBoxText property, which in turn 
sets its TextBox’s Text property. 


Figure 17-14 shows the results of running this program and selecting three files named GUI.cs, MainApp.es, and 
MainApp.exe. Your results will differ depending on what files you select. 



^FileDialog Demo 


FileName: MairApp.exe i : — 

D irectory: C: \D ocuments and | Open File 

S ettings\R ick\D e$ktop\Project$\Chapter1 7\FileD ialog 
Size: 61 44 Bytes 

FileName: GUI.cs 
Directory: CAD ocuments and 
S ettings\R ick\D esktop\Projects\Chapter1 7\FileD ialog 
Size: 21 61 Bytes 

FileN ame: M airApp. cs 
Directory: CAD ocuments and 
S ettings\R ick\D esktop\Projects\Chapter1 7\FileD ialog 
Size: 889 Bytes 


-JSJxJ 



Figure 17-14: Results of Running Example 17.21 and Selecting Three Files 


Quick REviEW 

Use the OpenFileDialog and SaveFileDialog classes to graphically select and open/save files. The OpenFileDia- 
log can be used to select multiple files simultaneously. When used in this manner, the OpenFileDialog. FileNames 
property returns a string array containing the names of the files selected. 
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PERsisTiNq a BiNdiNqLisT<T> CoIIection 


I’d like to revisit the BindingListDataGridDemo project presented in Chapter 16 and show you how to automati- 
cally persist the SortableBindingList<T> collection each time a change is made to the data in the DataGridView con- 
trol. 

As you’ve learned from reading the section on serialization, all the objects within a collection must be serializ- 
able so that you can serialize the collection and its items to disk. This means that the Person class, the PersonKey 
class, and the SortableBindingList<T> class must be tagged with the [Serializable] attribute. Examples 17.22 through 
17.24 gives the modified source files for these classes. 

17.22 Person.cs ( Tagged with [Serializable] attribute) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. ComponentModel; 

3 

4 [ Serializable] 

5 public class Person : IComparable, IComparable<Person> , INotif yPropertyChanged { 

6 

7 //enumeration 

8 public enum Sex {MALE, FEMALE} ; 

9 

10 //event 

11 public event PropertyChangedEventHandler PropertyChanged; 

12 

13 // private instance fields 

14 private String _firstName; 

15 private String _middleName; 

16 private String _lastName; 

17 private Sex _gender; 

18 private DateTime _birthday; 

19 private Guid _dna; 

20 

21 public Person (){ 

22 _firstName = string . Empty; 

23 _middleName = string . Empty; 

24 _lastName = string . Empty; 

25 _gender = Person . Sex .MALE; 

26 _birthday = DateTime . Now; 

27 _dna = Guid.NewGuidO ; 

28 } 

29 

30 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

31 Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

32 FirstName = firstName; 

33 MiddleName = middleName; 

34 LastName = lastName; 

35 Gender = gender; 

36 Birthday = birthday; 

37 DNA = dna; 

38 } 

39 

40 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

41 Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

42 FirstName = firstName; 

43 MiddleName = middleName; 

44 LastName = lastName; 

45 Gender = gender; 

46 Birthday = birthday; 

47 DNA = Guid.NewGuidO; 

48 } 

49 

50 public Person (Person p){ 

51 FirstName = p. FirstName; 

52 MiddleName = p .MiddleName; 

53 LastName = p. LastName; 

54 Gender = p. Gender; 

55 Birthday = p. Birthday; 

56 DNA = p . DNA; 

57 } 

58 

59 // public properties 

60 public String FirstName { 

61 get { return _firstName; } 

62 set { _firstName = value; 

63 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "FirstName" ) ; 

64 } 
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65 

} 


66 



67 

public String MiddleName { 


68 

get { return middleName; } 


69 

set { middleName = value; 


70 

Notif yPropertyChanged ( "MiddleName" ) ; 


71 

} 


72 

} 


73 



74 

public String LastName { 


75 

get { return lastName; } 


76 

set { lastName = value; 


77 

Notif yPropertyChanged ( "LastName" ) ; 


78 

} 


79 

} 


80 



81 

public Sex Gender { 


82 

get { return gender; } 


83 

set { gender = value; 


84 

Notif yPropertyChanged ( "Gender" ) ; 


85 

} 


86 

} 


87 



88 

public DateTime Birthday { 


89 

get { return birthday; } 


90 

set { birthday = value; 


91 

Notif yPropertyChanged ( "Birthday" ) ; 


92 

} 


93 

} 


94 



95 

public Guid DNA { 


96 

get { return _dna; } 


97 

set { dna = value; 


98 

Notif yPropertyChanged ( "DNA" ) ; 


99 

} 


100 

} 


101 



102 

public int Age { 


103 

get { 


104 

int years = DateTime .Now. Year - birthday . Year ; 


105 

int adjustment = 0; 


106 

if (DateTime . Now .Month < birthday .Month) { 


107 

adjustment = 1; 


108 

} else if ( (DateTime . Now .Month == birthday .Month) 

&& (DateTime 

109 

adjustment = 1; 


110 

} 


111 

return years - adjustment; 


112 

} 


113 

} 


114 



115 

public String FullName { 


116 

get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

117 

} 


118 



119 

public String Full Name An dAge { 


120 

get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 


121 

} 


122 



123 

protected String SortableName { 


124 

get { return LastName + FirstName + MiddleName; } 


125 

} 


126 



127 

public PersonKey Key { 


128 

get { return new PersonKey (this . ToString ()) ; } 


129 

} 


130 



131 

public override String ToString (){ 


132 

return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " 

+ DNA) ; 

133 

} 


134 



135 

public override bool Equals (object o){ 


136 

if (o == null) return false; 


137 

if (typeof (Person) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 


138 

return this . ToString ( ) .Equals (o . ToString ( ) ) ; 


139 

} 


140 



141 

public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 


142 

return this . ToString ( ) . GetHashCode ( ) ; 


143 

} 


144 



145 

public static bool operator == (Person lhs, Person rhs) 

{ 
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146 return lhs . Equals (rhs ) ; 

147 } 

148 

149 public static bool operator != (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

150 return !( lhs . Equals (rhs )) ; 

151 } 

152 

153 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

154 if ( (obj = null) || (typeof (Person) != obj . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

155 throw new ArgumentException ( "Object is not a Person!"); 

156 } 

157 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (( (Person) obj ) . SortableName) ; 

158 } 

159 

160 public int CompareTo (Person p){ 

161 if (p == null) { 

162 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot compare null objects!"); 

163 } 

164 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (p . SortableName) ; 

165 } 

166 

167 

168 private void Notif yPropertyChanged (string propertyName) { 

169 if (PropertyChanged != null){ 

170 PropertyChanged (this, new PropertyChangedEventArgs (propertyName) ) ; 

171 } 

172 } 

173 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 17.22 — I added the [Serializable] attribute on line 4 just above the start of the class defini- 
tion. 

17.23 PersonKey.es ( Tagged with [Serializable] attribute ) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 [ Serializable] 

4 public class PersonKey : IEquatable<String> , IComparable, IComparable<PersonKey> { 

5 

6 private readonly string _keyString = String . Empty; 

7 

8 public PersonKey (string s){ 

9 _keyString = s; 

10 } 

11 

12 public bool Equals (string other){ 

13 return _keyString . Equals (other ) ; 

14 } 

15 

16 public override string ToString(){ 

17 return String . Copy (_keyString) ; 

18 } 

19 

20 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

21 if (o == null) return false; 

22 if (typeof (string) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

23 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

24 } 

25 

2 6 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

27 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

28 } 

29 

30 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

31 return _keyString . CompareTo (obj ) ; 

32 } 

33 

34 

35 public int CompareTo (PersonKey pk){ 

36 return _keyString . CompareTo (pk . _keyString) ; 

37 } 

38 } 

Referring to example 17.23 — again, I added the [Serializable] attribute on the line above the start of the class 
definition. 

17.24 SortableBindingList<T> ( Tagged with [Serializable] attribute ) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. ComponentModel; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 

5 [ Serializable] 

6 public class SortableBindingList<T> : BindingList<T> { 
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7 

8 public void Sort(){ 

9 ( (List<T>) Items) . Sort () ; 

10 } 

11 } 

Referring to example 17.24 — the [Serializable] attribute appears on line 5. OK, now that the preliminaries are 
out of the way, it’s time to modify the original example to add the persistence capability. There are many ways to inte- 
grate this example with a persistence mechanism. I chose to serialize the entire collection to disk every time a change 
is made to the collection. I do this by taking advantage of the events that fire in response to collection changes. Let’s 
take a look at the code and I’ll explain what I did. 

1 7.25 PersistedBindingListDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using System. ComponentModel; 

4 using System. Windows . Forms; 

5 using System. Drawing; 

6 using System. Data; 

7 using System. 10; 

8 using System. Runtime . Serialization; 

9 using System. Runtime . Serialization . Formatters . Binary; 

10 

11 public class PersistedBindingListDemo : Form { 

12 

13 #region Fields 

14 SortableBindingList<Person> _personList; 

15 DataGridView _dataGridView; 

16 TableLayoutPanel _mainPanel; 

17 TableLayoutPanel _buttonPanel; 

18 Button _buttonl; 

19 Button _button2; 

20 #endregion 

21 

22 #region Constructor 

23 public PersistedBindingListDemo () { 

24 InitializeBindingList () ; 

25 InitializeComponent ( ) ; 

26 } 

27 #endregion 

28 

29 #region InitializationMethods 

30 private void InitializeBindingList () { 

31 FileStream fs = null; 

32 try{ 

33 Filelnfo personFile = new Filelnfo ( "person . dat" ) ; 

34 if (personFile . Exists) { 

35 fs = new FileStream ( "person . dat" , FileMode .Open) ; 

36 BinaryFormatter bf = new BinaryFormatter () ; 

37 _personList = (SortableBindingList<Person> ) bf . Deserialize (fs) ; 

38 } else{ 

39 _personList = new SortableBindingList<Person> ( ) ; 

40 } 

41 } catch (Exception e){ 

42 MessageBox . Show ( "Problem deserializing Person data file. Full error -> " + e) ; 

43 } 

44 finally! 

45 if (f s ! = null) { 

46 f s . Close ( ) ; 

47 } 

48 } 

49 _personList . AddingNew += AddingNew_Handler ; 

50 _personList . ListChanged += ListChanged_Handler ; 

51 _personList . AllowNew = true; 

52 _personList . AllowEdit = true; 

53 _personList . AllowRemove = true; 

54 _personList . RaiseListChangedEvents = true; 

55 } 

56 

57 private void InitializeComponent () { 

58 _mainPanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

59 __mainPanel . RowCount - 2 ; 

60 _mainPanel . ColumnCount = 1; 

61 _mainPanel . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

62 

63 _buttonPanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

64 _buttonPanel . RowCount = 1; 

65 _buttonPanel . ColumnCount = 2; 

66 _buttonPanel . Dock = DockStyle . Fill; 

67 
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68 InitializeDataGridView () ; 

69 

70 _buttonl = new Button (); 

71 _buttonl . Text = "Sort"; 

72 _buttonl . Click += SortButton_Handler ; 

73 

74 _button2 = new Button (); 

75 _button2 . Text = "Delete"; 

76 _button2 . Click += DeleteButton_Handler ; 

77 

78 _buttonPanel . Controls .Add (_buttonl ) ; 

79 _buttonPanel . Controls .Add (_button2 ) ; 

80 

81 _mainPanel . Controls .Add (_dataGridView) ; 

82 _mainPanel . Controls .Add (_buttonPanel) ; 

83 

84 this . Controls .Add (_mainPanel) ; 

85 this. Width = 850; 

86 this. Height = 250; 

87 this. Text = "BindingListDataGridDemo" ; 

88 } 

89 

90 

91 private void InitializeDataGridView () { 

92 _dataGridView = new DataGridView ( ) ; 

93 _dataGridView . Dock = DockStyle . Fill ; 

94 DataGridViewComboBoxColumn genderColumn = new DataGridViewComboBoxColumn ( ) ; 

95 genderColumn . DataSource = Enum. GetValues (typeof (Person . Sex) ) ; 

96 genderColumn . DataPropertyName = "Gender"; 

97 genderColumn . HeaderText = "Gender"; 

98 _dataGridView. Columns .Add (genderColumn) ; 

99 _dataGridView. DataSource = _personList; 

100 _dataGridView . EditMode = DataGridViewEditMode . EditOnEnter ; 

101 _dataGridView . SelectionMode = DataGridViewSelectionMode . FullRowSelect ; 

102 _dataGridView . DataBindingComplete += DataBindingComplete_Handler ; 

103 } 

104 #endregion 

105 

106 

107 #region EventHandlerMethods 

108 

109 public void AddingNew_Handler (obj ect sender, AddingNewEventArgs e){ 

110 e.NewObject = new Person(); 

111 Console . WriteLine ( "New Person object created!"); 

112 } 

113 

114 public void ListChanged_Handler (object sender, ListChangedEventArgs e){ 

115 switch (e . ListChangedType) { 

116 case ListChangedType . I temDeleted: 

117 Console . WriteLine (" Item successfully deleted."); 

118 foreach (Person p in _personList) { 

119 Console . WriteLine (p) ; 

120 } 

121 SerializeBindingList (_personList ) ; 

122 break; 

123 case ListChangedType . ItemChanged: 

124 ( (CurrencyManager ) _dataGridView . BindingContext[ _personList] ) . Refresh () ; 

125 Console . Write (" Item successfully updated. Property: " + e . PropertyDescriptor .Name ); 

126 Console . WriteLine ( " - Value: " + e . PropertyDescriptor . GetValue (_personList[ e .Newlndex] )); 

127 SerializeBindingList (_personList) ; 

128 break; 

129 } 

130 } 

131 

132 

133 public void SortButton_Handler (obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

134 _personList . Sort ( ) ; 

135 ( (CurrencyManager ) _dataGridView . BindingContext[ _personList] ) . Refresh () ; 

136 SerializeBindingList (_personList) ; 

137 } 

138 

139 

140 public void DeleteButton_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 

141 if (_personList . Count > 0){ 

142 _personList . RemoveAt (_dataGridView . CurrentRow . Index) ; 

143 Console. WriteLine ("Person object deleted!"); 

144 } 

145 } 

146 

147 public void DataBindingComplete_Handler (object sender, EventArgs e){ 

148 _dataGridView . Columns[ "FullNameAndAge"] .Visible = false; 
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149 _dataGridView . Columns[ "FullName"] .Visible = false; 

150 _dataGridView . Columns[ "Key"] .Visible = false; 

151 _dataGridView . Columns! "DNA"] .Readonly = true; 

152 _dataGridView . Columns[ "DNA"] .ToolTipText = "Read Only!"; 

153 _dataGridView . Columns! "Birthday"] .ToolTipText = "Format: mm/dd/yyyy"; 

154 

155 for(int i=0; i<_dataGridView . Columns . Count ; i++){ 

15 6 _dataGridView.Columns[ i] .Width = 100; 

157 } 

158 

15 9 _dataGridView . Columns[ "DNA"] .Width = 225; 

160 _dataGridView . Columns[ "Age"] .Width = 50; 

161 _dataGridView . Columns[ "FirstName"] . Displaylndex = 0; 

162 _dataGridView . Columns[ "MiddleName"] .Displaylndex = 1; 

163 _dataGridView . Columns[ "LastName"] .Displaylndex - 2 ; 

164 } 

165 

166 #endregion 

167 

168 

169 #region UtilityMethods 

170 

171 private void SerializeBindingList (SortableBindingList<Person> _personList) { 

172 FileStream fs = null; 

173 try{ 

174 fs = new FileStream ( "person . dat" , FileMode . Create) ; 

175 BinaryFormatter bf = new BinaryFormatter () ; 

176 bf . Serialize (fs , _personList) ; 

177 } catch (Exception e){ 

178 MessageBox . Show ( "Problem serializing Person list to data file. Full error -> " + e) ; 

179 } 

180 finally{ 

181 if (f s != null) { 

182 f s . Close ( ) ; 

183 } 

184 } 

185 } 

186 

187 #endregion 

188 

189 #region MainMethod 

190 [ STAThread] 

191 public static void Main(){ 

192 Application . Run (new PersistedBindingListDemo ( ) ) ; 

193 } 

194 #endregion 

195 } 

Referring to example 17.25 — you can compare this example with the original presented in chapter 16, example 
16.7. First off, I added three new using directives to gain shorthand access to the System.IO, System.Runtime. Serial- 
ization, and System.Runtime. Serialization.Formatters. Binary namespaces. 

Next, I modified the InitializeBindingList() method on line 30. The first thing I do is declare a FileStream refer- 
ence named f s and initialize it to null. 1 do this outside of the try/catch block because I need access to the f s 
reference in the finally clause. In the body of the try block I declare and initialize a Filelnfo reference named 
personFile. This is tied to a file in the working directory named “person.dat”. I then check to see if the person.dat hie 
exists. If so, I create the FileStream object and a BinaryFormatter and deserialize the person.dat hie, assigning the 
result to the _personList reference. If the person.dat hie does not exist, I simply initialize the _personList reference 
with a new SortableBindingList<Person> object. The rest of the InitializeBindingList() method proceeds like the 
original version. 

Now, the next big change comes in the form of a utility method named SerializeBindingList() which begins on 
line 171. It takes a SortableBindingList<Person> as an argument and serializes the list to the person.dat hie. 

I then sprinkle the SerializeBindingList() method around the application where it’s needed. I added it to the 
ListChanged_Handler() method on lines 121 and 127. Thus whenever an item is deleted or changed the list is written 
to disk. I also added the SerializeBindingList() method to the SortButton_Handler() method. 

The net result of these changes is that when you launch the application it will try and load the person.dat hie from 
the working directory if the hie exists, and every time you add, edit, or delete a person or sort the collection, the entire 
collection will be automatically serialized to disk. Figure 17-15 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 17-15: Results of Running Example 17.25 


Summary 


In most all cases, data generated by an application and stored on an auxiliary storage device such as a hard disk, 
is saved as an organized, related collection of bits in a structure commonly referred to as a file. 

It is the operating system’s responsibility to manage the organization, reading, and writing of files. When a new 
storage device is added to your computer, it must first be formatted in a way that allows the operating system to 
access its data. 

The file, from the operating system’s point of view, is the fundamental storage organizational element. An appli- 
cation’s associated data can be stored in one or more files. A file is located in another organizational element called a 
directory. A directory is a special type of file that contains a list of files and directories. A directory contained inside 
another directory is called a subdirectory. 

The topmost directory structure is referred to as the root directory. The root directory of a particular drive is indi- 
cated by the name of the drive followed by a colon followed by a backward slash character The root directory 
of the C drive would be “C:\”. 

The location of a particular file within a directory structure is indicated by a string of characters called a path. 
The path to the file’s location can be absolute or relative. An absolute path includes the name or letter of the drive and 
all directory and subdirectory names required to pinpoint the file’s location. A relative path is the path to a file from 
some arbitrary starting point, usually a working directory. 

You can easily create and manipulate directories and files with the help of several classes provided in the .NET 
Framework System. IO namespace. These include the Path, File, Filelnfo , Directory, Directorylnfo, and Drivelnfo 
classes. 

Verbatim strings are formulated by preceding the string with the ’ character which signals the compiler to 
interpret the string literally, including special characters and line breaks. 

Object serialization provides an easy, convenient way for you to persist application data to disk. Object serializa- 
tion is also the least flexible way to store application data because you can’t edit the resulting file. Use a FileStream 
object and a Binary Formatter to serialize objects to disk. Before an object can be serialized it must be tagged as being 
serializable with the serializable attribute. Place the serializable attribute above the class declaration line. 

When serializing a collection of objects, remember that all objects contained within the collection must be serial- 
izable. You don’t have to worry about the collections themselves, including ordinary arrays, as they are already 
tagged as being serializable. 

You can get around the limitation of ordinary serialization by serializing objects to disk in XML format. Use the 
Stream Writer and XMLSerializer classes to serialize objects to disk in XML format. Use a FileStream and XMLSeri- 
alizer to deserialize objects from an XML file. 

The StreamReader and StreamWriter classes let you read and write text files. Text files are usually processed 
line-by-line. Lines of text are terminated with the special characters carriage-return and line-feed (V\n). Each line 
can contain one or more fields delimited by some character. The comma V is a commonly used field delimiter. Indi- 
vidual fields can be further delimited as required. 
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Look to the objects in your program to determine the type of information your text file(s) must contain. You’ll 
need to save enough data to recreate objects. 

Process a text file by reading each line and breaking it into tokens with the String. Split/) method. If one or more 
fields are also delimited, use the String. Split/) method to tokenize the data as required. 

Use the BinaryReader and BinaryWriter classes to read and write binary data to disk. The BinaryWriter class 
provides an overloaded Write/) method that is used to write each of the simple types including strings and arrays of 
bytes and characters. The BinaryReader class provides an assortment of Rea ATypenameQ methods where Typename 
may be any one of the simple types to include strings and arrays of bytes and characters. 

You can conduct random access file I/O with the BinaryReader, BinaryWriter, and FileStream classes. The 
FileStream class provides a Seek/) method that allows you to position the file pointer at any point within a file. As you 
learned in the previous section, the BinaryReader and BinaryWriter classes provide methods for reading and writing 
binary, string, byte, and character array data. 

Use the OpenFileDialog and SaveFileDialog classes to graphically select and open/save files. The OpenFileDia- 
log can be used to select multiple files simultaneously. When used in this manner the OpenFileDialog. FileNames 
property returns a string array containing the names of the files selected. 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


The .NET framework offers a wide assortment of collection classes that will satisfy most of your programming 
needs. However, you will eventually encounter a situation that dictates a custom solution. This chapter will show you 
how to create a custom collection class either from scratch or by extending an existing collection. 

I’ll start with a brief discussion to help you decide when and if a custom collection class is an appropriate solu- 
tion. As a rule, it’s best to stick with the collection classes provided by the .NET framework. They’ve been thoroughly 
tested by programmers like you all over the planet. Also, the introduction of generic collections eliminated the need 
to create one-up, strongly-typed collections. 

Next I’ll show you how to create a custom collection by extending an existing collection. The .NET framework 
provides several collection types specifically intended for use as base classes for custom collections. You saw an 
example of this in chapter 16 when I extended the BindingList<T> class to create a SortableBindingList<T> class. 

If you must create a custom collection you will need to make a decision regarding to what degree your class will 
adopt expected collection behavior. For example, if you want your custom collection to be iterated by the f oreach 
statement you’ll need to implement the Enumerable and IEnumerable<T> interfaces. I’ll also show you how to 
implement and use named iterators so you can provide alternative enumerations. 

If your custom collection class is particularly special you may need to implement custom serialization. Also, if 
you want to respond to changes to your collection’s items or to one of its properties, you’ll need to implement the 
INotifyCollectionChanged and INotifyPropertyChanged interfaces, or, if the situation dictates, you can create your 
own custom events. 

The topics covered in this chapter bring together a lot of material presented earlier and separately throughout the 
book. Some of it’s a review; some is new material. 

When you’ve finished reading this chapter you will be confident in your abilities to create a custom collection 
when the need arises. 


DEcidiNq WhEN To Create A Custom CoIIection CIass 


The first question you must answer when you start thinking about creating a custom collection is: “Do I really 
need to create a custom collection or will one of the existing collections satisfy my needs?” This question has multi- 
ple answers. First, an existing collection may completely fill the bill. Perhaps all you need to do is to study the docu- 
mentation to see how it suits your needs. The primary benefit gained from using an existing collection is that it saves 
you a ton of time. Secondly, you can extend an existing collection and with a small amount of extra code create a cus- 
tom collection that satisfies your needs while saving you the work of writing one from scratch. If none of these sce- 
narios work for you then creating a custom collection from scratch looks like your only alternative. The following list 
of considerations will help you decide if creating a custom collection is the right development path to pursue: 

• None of the existing collection classes meet your needs 

• You have a better way of doing something, like an improved algorithm 

• You want to provide an alternative enumeration (i.e., a named iterator) 

• You want to provide a custom iterator to perform special processing 

• You need to implement custom serialization to handle complex or evolving data structures 


ExTENdiNq An ExisTiNq CoIIecnon 


Extending an existing collection class allows you to create a custom collection while leveraging the hard work 
done by the .NET framework engineers. In this section I’ll show you how to extend several non-generic and generic 
collection classes to create custom collections. Some of the techniques I’ll demonstrate, especially the extension of a 
non-generic collection to hide casting operations, has been superseded by the introduction of generic collection 
classes. However, you may find yourself maintaining legacy code. Believe it or not, there exist production environ- 
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ments that cannot be automatically updated to the latest and greatest version of the .NET framework due to security 
or connectivity reasons. 


ExrENdiiNq Non-GenerIc ArrayUst 

The original, non-generic collection classes are implemented in terms of System. Object. By this 1 mean you can 
store any type of object in a non-generic collection but when you access an element in the collection it is returned to 
you as a System.Object. Say for example you insert Person objects into an ArrayList. To use the interface methods 
available to Person objects when retrieved from the list you’ll need to cast the retrieved object to type Person. 

You can create what is referred to as a strongly-typed ArrayList by extending the ArrayList class and overriding 
or implementing new methods in the subclass that perform type checking upon insertions into the list and automatic 
casting to the appropriate type on access. (Note: You can extend practically any non-generic collection in the same 
manner, not just ArrayList.) 

Example 18.1 demonstrates the extension of the ArrayList class to create a strongly -typed list of integers. 

18.1 IntArrayList.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections ; 

3 

4 public class IntArrayList : ArrayList { 

5 

6 public override int Add (object value) { 

7 if (value . GetType ( ) != typeof (System. Int32 )) { 

8 throw new ArgumentException ( "Incoming object is not an Int32!"); 

9 } 

10 return base .Add (value) ; 

11 } 

12 

13 public new int this[ int i] { 

14 get { return (int) base[ i] ; } 

15 set { base[ i] = (int) value; } 

16 } 

17 } 

Referring to example 18. 1 — in this example I’ve overridden the Add() method and added type-checking upon 
insertion into the list. If the incoming object fails the type-check I throw an ArgumentException. I’ve also imple- 
mented a new indexer. I couldn’t override the indexer in this case because the overridden indexer would still return an 
object, which wouldn’t do much good if I wanted integers. Example 18.2 demonstrates the use of the IntArrayList in 
a short program. 

18.2 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections ; 

3 

4 public class MainApp { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 IntArrayList list = new IntArrayList () ; 

7 

8 for (int i=0; i<25; i++){ 

9 list .Add (i) ; 

10 } 

11 

12 for (int i=0; iclist . Count ; i++){ 

13 Console .Write (list[ i] + " "); 

14 } 

15 

16 Console . WriteLine () ; 

17 

18 try{ 

19 list .Add ( "Hello World!"); 

20 } catch (ArgumentException ae){ 

21 Console . WriteLine (ae) ; 

22 } 

23 } 

24 } 

Referring to example 18.2 — I create an instance of IntArrayList on line 6 and in the body of the for loop on 
line 8 I insert 25 integer values. In the for loop on line 12 I print the values in the list to the console. In the try 
block beginning on line 18 I try adding a string to the list. This throws an ArgumentException which is handled in the 
catch clause. Figure 18-1 shows the results of running this program. 
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Figure 18-1: Results of Running Example 18.2 


SupERSEdEd By Generis 

Note that the need to extend a non-generic class to create a strongly-typed collection has been eliminated with 
the introduction of generic collections. To create a list of integers simply declare a List<int>. As you learned in chap- 
ter 5, generic collections perform better than their non-generic counterparts, especially when dealing with value types 
because they avoid the performance penalties associated with boxing and unboxing. 


GAii\iMq More CointroI Over TIie Custom CoIIection 


The problem with extending ArrayList is that its public methods are still public and therefore still accessible. 
From a purely polymorphic perspective, it’s not a pretty situation. For example, while declaring a reference to an 
ArrayList but having the reference actually point to an Int ArrayList works well for the overridden Add() method, the 
indexer gives us problems because it’s declared as “new” in the subclass. The “new” implementation of the indexer 
will only be called if the reference is declared to be an IntArrayList. It’s these types of unpleasantries that make 
extending specific non-generic classes awkward. Fortunately, the .NET framework provides collection classes more 
suitable for the creation of custom collections. 

For non-generic custom collections the preferred base class is CollectionBase. If you compare CollectionBase 
with ArrayList you’ll see that the CollectionBase class contains many more protected methods than does the ArrayL- 
ist. The protected methods are accessible to subclasses (vertically) but not accessible horizontally. For example, the 
CollectionBase class does not provide a public indexer (identified as the Item property). Instead, it leaves the imple- 
mentation of a strongly-typed indexer up to you. 

For generic collections the Collection<T> class provides the same service as the non-generic CollectionBase 
class. 

Examples 18.3 through 18.6 demonstrate the extension of the non-generic CollectionBase class to create a cus- 
tom, strongly-typed PersonCollection class which holds objects of type Person. Example 18.3 gives the code for the 
Person class used in this example. 

18.3 Person. cs 

1 using System; 

2 using System. ComponentModel; 

3 

4 public class Person : IComparable, IComparable<Person> , INotif yPropertyChanged { 

5 

6 //enumeration 

7 public enum Sex { MALE, FEMALE} ; 


9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


/ /event 

public event PropertyChangedEventHandler PropertyChanged; 

// private instance fields 
private String _firstName; 

private String _middleName; 

private String _lastName; 

private Sex _gender; 

private DateTime _birthday; 

private Guid _dna; 

public Person (){ 

_firstName = string . Empty; 

_middleName = string . Empty; 

_lastName = string . Empty; 

_gender = Person . Sex .MALE; 

_birthday = DateTime . Now; 
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26 _dna = Guid.NewGuid () ; 

27 

28 } 

29 

30 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

31 Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

32 FirstName = firstName; 

33 MiddleName = middleName; 

34 LastName = lastName; 

35 Gender = gender; 

36 Birthday = birthday; 

37 DNA — dna; 

38 } 

39 

40 public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

41 Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

42 FirstName = firstName; 

43 MiddleName = middleName; 

44 LastName = lastName; 

45 Gender = gender; 

46 Birthday = birthday; 

47 DNA = Guid.NewGuid () ; 

48 } 

49 

50 public Person (Person p){ 

51 FirstName = p. FirstName; 

52 MiddleName = p .MiddleName; 

53 LastName = p. LastName; 

54 Gender = p. Gender; 

55 Birthday — p. Birthday; 

56 DNA = p . DNA; 

57 } 

58 

59 // public properties 

60 public String FirstName { 

61 get { return _firstName; } 

62 set { _firstName = value; 

63 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "FirstName" ) ; 

64 } 

65 } 

66 

67 public String MiddleName { 

68 get { return _middleName; } 

69 set { _middleName — value; 

70 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "MiddleName" ) ; 

71 } 

72 } 

73 

74 public String LastName { 

75 get { return _lastName; } 

76 set { _lastName = value; 

77 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "LastName" ) ; 

78 } 

79 } 

80 

81 public Sex Gender { 

82 get { return _gender; } 

83 set { _gender = value; 

84 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "Gender" ) ; 

85 } 

86 } 

87 

88 public DateTime Birthday { 

89 get { return _birthday; } 

90 set { _birthday = value; 

91 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "Birthday" ) ; 

92 } 

93 } 

94 

95 public Guid DNA { 

96 get { return _dna; } 

97 set { _dna = value; 

98 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "DNA" ) ; 

99 } 

100 } 

101 

102 public int Age { 

103 get { 

104 int years = DateTime. Now. Year - _birthday . Year ; 

105 int adjustment - 0; 

106 if (DateTime . Now .Month < _birthday .Month) { 
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107 adjustment = 1; 

108 } else if ( (DateTime .Now. Month == _birthday .Month) && (DateTime . Now . Day < _birthday . Day) ) { 

109 adjustment = 1; 

110 } 

111 return years - adjustment; 

112 } 

113 } 

114 

115 public String FullName { 

116 get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

117 } 

118 

119 public String FullName An dAge { 

120 get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

121 } 

122 

123 protected String SortableName { 

124 get { return LastName + FirstName + MiddleName; } 

125 } 

126 

127 public PersonKey Key { 

128 get { return new PersonKey (this . ToString ()) ; } 

129 } 

130 

131 public override String ToString (){ 

132 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

133 } 

134 

135 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

136 if (o == null) return false; 

137 if (typeof (Person) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

138 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

139 } 

140 

141 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

142 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

143 } 

144 

145 public static bool operator == (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

146 return lhs .Equals (rhs) ; 

147 } 

148 

149 public static bool operator != (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

150 return !( lhs . Equals (rhs )) ; 

151 } 

152 

153 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

154 if ( (obj == null) || (typeof (Person) != obj . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

155 throw new ArgumentException ( "Object is not a Person!"); 

156 } 

157 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (( (Person) obj ) .SortableName); 

158 } 

159 

160 public int CompareTo (Person p){ 

161 if (p == null) { 

162 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot compare null objects!"); 

163 } 

164 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (p . SortableName) ; 

165 } 

166 

167 

168 private void Notif yPropertyChanged (string propertyName) { 

169 if (PropertyChanged != null){ 

170 PropertyChanged (this, new PropertyChangedEventArgs (propertyName) ) ; 

171 } 

172 } 

173 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 18.3 — the Person class implements the IComparable, IComparable<Person>, and INoti- 
fyPropertyChanged interfaces. Example 18.4 gives the code for the PersonKey class. 

18.4 PersonKey.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class PersonKey : IEquatable<String> , IComparable, IComparable<PersonKey> { 

4 

5 private readonly string _keyString = String . Empty; 

6 

7 public PersonKey (string s){ 

8 _keyString = s; 

9 } 
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10 

11 public bool Equals (string other){ 

12 return _keyString . Equals (other ) ; 

13 } 

14 

15 public override string ToString(){ 

16 return String . Copy (_keyString) ; 

17 } 

18 

19 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

20 if (o == null) return false; 

21 if (typeof (string) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

22 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

23 } 

24 

25 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

26 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

27 } 

28 

29 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

30 return _keyString . CompareTo (obj ) ; 

31 } 

32 

33 

34 public int CompareTo (PersonKey pk){ 

35 return _keyString . CompareTo (pk . _keyString) ; 

36 } 

37 } 

Referring to example 18.4 — the PersonKey is a custom key class used in the Person class, so it’s required to 
include it to compile the code. Example 18.5 gets to the heart of the matter and gives the code for the custom Person- 
Collection class. 

18.5 PersonCollection.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections ; 

3 

4 public class PersonCollection : CollectionBase { 

5 

6 public Person this[ int index] { 

7 get { return (Person) List[ index] ; } 

8 set { List[ index] = value; } 

9 } 

10 

11 public int Add (Person value) { 

12 return List .Add (value) ; // List.AddO adds value to end of list and returns its index 

13 } 

14 

15 public int IndexOf (Person value){ 

16 return List . IndexOf (value) ; 

17 } 

18 

19 public void Insert (int index. Person value){ 

20 List . Insert (index, value); // May throw ArgumentOutOf Range exception 

21 //if index falls outside array boundaries 

22 } 

23 

24 public void Remove (Person value){ 

25 List . Remove (value) ; //May throw ArgumentException if value not found 

26 } 

27 

28 public bool Contains (Person value){ 

29 return List . Contains (value) ; 

30 } 

31 

32 protected override void OnInsert(int index, object value) { 

33 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Yellow; 

34 Console .WriteLine ("object inserted at index {0} is {1}", index, value); 

35 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Gray; 

36 } 

37 

38 protected override void OnRemove(int index, object value){ 

39 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor .Blue; 

40 Console . WriteLine ( "obj ect removed from index {0} is {1}", index, value); 

41 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Gray; 

42 } 

43 

44 protected override void OnSet (int index, object oldValue, object newValue){ 

45 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Red; 

46 Console .WriteLine ("object set at index {0} was {1} but is now {2}", index, oldValue, newValue) ; 

47 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Gray; 
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48 } 

49 

50 protected override void OnValidate (obj ect value){ 

51 if ( (value = null) || (value . GetType ( ) != typeof (Person) )) { 

52 throw new ArgumentException ( "value must be of type Person and cannot be null!"); 

53 } 

54 } 

55 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 18.5 — the PersonCollection extends the non-generic CollectionBase class and provides 
implementations for the indexer and the Add(), IndexOf(), Insert!), Remove(), and Contains!) methods. To have some 
fun I’ve also provided implementations for the OnInsert(), OnRemove(), OnSet(), and On Validate!) methods. These 
methods are fired in response to their corresponding collection manipulation events. For example, the OnInsert() 
method is called when an object is inserted into the collection with the Insert!) method. 

Example 18.6 demonstrates the use of the PersonCollection class in a short program. 

18.6 MainApp.es (Demonstrating PersonCollection ) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections ; 

3 

4 public class MainApp { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 PersonCollection pc = new PersonCollection () ; 

7 Person pi = new Person ( "Deekster" , "Willis", "Jaybones", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1966, 02, 19)); 

8 Person p2 = new Person ( "Knut" , "J", "Hampson", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1972 , 04, 23)); 

9 Person p3 = new Person ( "Katrina" , "Kataline", "Kobashar", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1982 , 09, 3)); 

10 Person p4 = new Person ( "Dreya" , "Babe", "Weber", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1978 , 11, 25)); 

11 Person p5 = new Person ( "Sam" , "\"The Guitar Man\"", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

12 new DateTime (1988, 04, 16)); 

13 Console. WriteLine (" Test the Add ( ) method "); 

14 pc. Add (pi ); 

15 pc.Add(p2); 

16 pc.Add(p3); 

17 

18 foreach (Person p in pc){ 

19 Console . WriteLine (p . FullName) ; 

20 } 

21 

22 Console . WriteLine ( " Remove: {0} ", pi . FullName) ; 

23 pc . Remove (pi ) ; 

24 

25 foreach (Person p in pc){ 

26 Console . WriteLine (p . FullName) ; 

27 } 

28 

29 Console . WriteLine ( " Add another person "); 

30 pc .Add (p4 ) ; 

31 

32 foreach (Person p in pc){ 

33 Console . WriteLine (p . FullName) ; 

34 } 

35 

36 Console . WriteLine (" Test the indexer read "); 

37 Console . WriteLine (pc[ 1] .FullName); 

38 Console . WriteLine ( " Test the indexer write "); 

39 

40 pc[ 0] = new Person ( "Slate" , "Bo", "Hopkins", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime ( 1 922 , 05, 27)); 

41 

42 foreach (Person p in pc){ 

43 Console . WriteLine (p . FullName) ; 

44 } 

45 

46 Console . WriteLine ( " Test the Insert () method "); 

47 

48 pc.lnsert(0, p5) ; 

49 

50 foreach (Person p in pc){ 

51 Console . WriteLine (p . FullName) ; 

52 } 

53 

54 Console . WriteLine ( " Test the OnValidate () method "); 

55 

56 try { 

57 pc .Add (null) ; 

58 } catch (ArgumentException) { 

59 Console . WriteLine ( "Exception thrown attempting to add null value!"); 

60 } 

61 } // end Main ( ) 

62 } // end class definition 
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Referring to example 18.6 — 1 first create an instance of PersonCollection followed by several Person objects. I 
then test the Add() and RemoveO methods followed by a test of the read/write capability of the indexer. I then test the 
Insert() and the OnValidate() methods. You can follow the execution of the code by reading the console output shown 
in figure 18-2. 



Figure 18-2: Results of Running Example 18.6 


Quick REviEW 

You can create a custom collection by extending an existing collection and providing your own implementations 
of the required class members. The need to create custom, non-generic, strongly-typed collection classes has been 
rendered an obsolete practice with the introduction of generics. However, not all systems running the .NET frame- 
work can update to the latest framework release, so you may encounter legacy code running on production systems 
that utilize custom, non-generic collections. 


CitEATiNq A Custom CoUection From ScRATch 


Creating a custom collection from scratch requires a bit of planning. If you want your collection to behave as a 
collection should behave, you must implement the appropriate interfaces including Enumerable and IEnumera- 
ble<T>. If you need to provide an alternative ordering via an iterator you’ll need to implement what are called named 
iterators. You may also need to provide a custom serialization process. 

In this section I’m going to polish the RedBlackTree class originally introduced in chapter 11. As it stands now 
the RedBlackTree class is pretty neat and seems to work fine, but I’d like it to behave more like a real collection. By 
that I mean I want it to implement one of the collection interfaces provided by the .NET collections framework. 

First, let’s take a look again at the RedBlackTree class and its supporting, custom-developed KeyValuePair and 
Node classes. The KeyValuePair class is listed in example 18.7. 

18.7 KeyValuePair.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> : IComparable<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue» where TKey : 

4 IComparable<TKey> { 

5 

6 private TKey _key; 

7 private TValue _value; 

8 

9 public KeyValuePair (TKey key, TValue value) { 
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10 _key - key; 

11 _value = value; 

12 } 

13 

14 public KeyValuePair ( ) { } 

15 

16 public TKey Key { 

17 get { return _key; } 

18 set { _key = value; } 

19 } 

20 

21 public TValue Value { 

22 get { return _value; } 

23 set { _value = value; } 

24 } 

25 

26 public int CompareTo (KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> other) { 

27 return this . _key . CompareTo (other . Key) ; 

28 } 

29 

30 public override string ToStringO { 

31 return _key . ToString ( ) + " " + _value . ToString ( ) ; 

32 } 

33 } // End KeyValuePair class definition 

Referring to example 18.7 — the KeyValuePair, as its name implies, represents a key/value pair of objects. The 
value represents the object being inserted into the collection, and the key represents the object used to order the value 
upon insertion. The key object must implement the IComparable<T> interface. 

Example 18.8 gives the code for the Node class. 

18.8 Node.cs 

1 using System; 

2 

3 public class NodeCTKey, TValue> where TKey : IComparable<TKey> { 

4 

5 public KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> Payload; 

6 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Parent; 

7 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Left; 

8 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Right; 

9 

10 private bool _color; 

11 private const bool RED = true; 

12 private const bool BLACK = false; 

13 

14 

15 public Node (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> payload) { 

16 Payload = payload; 

17 _color - RED; 

18 } 

19 

20 public bool IsRed { 

21 get { return _color; } 

22 } 

23 

24 public bool IsBlack { 

25 get { return ! IsRed; } 

26 } 

27 

28 public void MakeRed() { 

29 _color = RED; 

30 

31 } 

32 

33 public void MakeBlackO { 

34 _color = BLACK; 

35 

36 } 

37 

38 public string Color { 

39 get { return (_color == RED) ? "RED" : "BLACK"; } 

40 set { 

41 switch (value) { 

42 case "RED": _color = true; 

43 break; 

44 case "BLACK" : _color = false; 

45 break; 

46 } 

47 } 

48 } 

49 } // end Node class definition 
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Referring to example 18.8 — the Node class represents a node in the RedBlackTree collection. Anode is a data 
structure that contains a reference to a Key ValuePair payload, a parent node, left node, and a right node. A node can 
assume the color RED or BLACK. 

Example 18.9 lists the code for the RedBlackTree class. 

18.9 RedBlackTree.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections ; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 using System. Linq; 

5 

6 public class RedBlackTreeCTKey, TValue> : IEnumerable where TKey : IComparable<TKey> { 

7 

8 

9 #region Constants 

10 private const int EQUALS = 0; 

11 private const int LESSTHAN = -1; 

12 private const int GREATERTHAN = 1; 

13 #endregion 

14 

15 #region Fields 

16 private NodeCTKey, TValue> _root; 

17 private int _count = 0; 

18 private int _lef t_rotates = 0; 

19 private int _right_rotates = 0; 

20 private TKey _f irst_inserted_key; 

21 private bool _debug = true; 

22 #endregion 

23 

24 

25 #region Constructors 

26 public RedBlackTree ( ) : this (true) { } 

27 

28 public RedBlackTree (bool debug) { 

29 _debug = debug; 

30 } 

31 #endregion 

32 

33 

34 #region Properties 

35 public KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> Root { 

36 get { return _root . Payload; } 

37 } 

38 

39 public int Count { 

40 get { return _count; } 

41 } 

42 #endregion 

43 

44 

45 #region Methods 

46 

47 

4 g /* **************************************************************** 

49 * Insert Method 

* ************************************************************** / 

51 public void Insert (TKey key, TValue value) { 

52 if ( (key — null) | | (value — null) ) { 

53 throw new ArgumentException (" Invalid Key and/or Value arguments!"); 

54 } 

55 if (_root — null) { 

56 _root = new NodeCTKey, TValue> (new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> (key, value) ) ; 

57 

58 _count++; 

59 if (_debug) { 

60 Console . WriteLine (" Inserted root node with values:" + _root . Payload. ToString ()) ; 

61 } 

62 _root .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

63 _f irst_inserted_key = _root . Payload. Key; 

64 return; 

65 } else { 

66 NodeCTKey, TValue> new_node = new NodeCTKey, TValue> (new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> (key, value) ) ; 

67 

68 bool inserted = false; 

69 int comparison_result = 0; 

70 NodeCTKey, TValue> node = _root; 

71 while (! inserted) { 

72 comparison_result = new_node . Payload. Key . CompareTo (node . Payload. Key) ; 

73 switch (comparison_result) { 
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74 case EQUALS: inserted = true; // ignore duplicate key values 

75 break; 

76 case LESSTHAN: if (node. Left == null) { 

77 node. Left = new_node; 

78 new_node . Parent = node; 

79 inserted = true; 

80 _count++; 

81 if (_debug) { 

82 Console . WriteLine (" Inserted left: {0}", new_node . Payload. Key) ; 

83 } 

84 RBInsertFixUp (new_node) ; 

85 

86 } else { 

87 node = node. Left; 


89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 
101 
102 

103 
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109 
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113 

114 
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123 

124 
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147 

148 

149 

150 

151 
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154 


break; 

case GREATERTHAN : if (node. Right == null) { 
node. Right = new_node; 
new_node . Parent = node; 
inserted = true; 

_count++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console. WriteLine ("Inserted right: {0}", new_node . Payload. Key) ; 

} 

RBInsertFixUp (new_node) ; 

} else { 

node = node. Right; 

} 

break; 


} // end Insert () method 


/* ************************************************************** 


* RBInsertFixUp Method 

* ************************************************************ / 


private void RBInsertFixUp (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 
while ( (node . Parent != null) && (node . Parent . IsRed) ) { 

NodeCTKey, TValue> y = null; 

if ( (node . Parent . Parent != null) && (node. Parent == node . Parent . Parent . Left ) ) { 

// Parent is a left child 

y = node . Parent . Parent . Right; 


if ( (y != null) && (y. IsRed)) { 
node . Parent .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
y .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 
node = node . Parent . Parent ; 


//case 1 
//case 1 
//case 1 
//case 1 


if (node. IsRed) { 
continue; 

} 


} else if (node == node . Parent .Right) 
node = node. Parent; 

RotateLeft (node) ; 

} 


//case 2 
//case 2 
//case 2 


J-k ************ * I 

if ( (node . Parent != null)) { 
node . Parent .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
if (node . Parent . Parent != null) { 
node . Parent . Parent .MakeRed ( ) ; 
RotateRight (node . Parent . Parent) ; 


//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 


Jk * k k ** ************ * * / 

} else { //Parent is a right child 

if (node . Parent . Parent != null) { 
y = node . Parent . Parent . Left ; 

} 


if ( (y != null) && (y. IsRed)) 
node . Parent .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
y .MakeBlack () ; 


//case 1 
//case 1 
//case 1 
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210 
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node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; / / case 1 

node = node . Parent . Parent ; 

if (node.IsRed) { 
continue; 

} 


} else if (node == node . Parent . Left) { //case 2 
node = node. Parent; //case 2 

RotateRight (node) ; //case 2 

} 


/***■*■***■*■***■*■***■*■***■*■ / 
if ( (node . Parent != null)) { 
node . Parent .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
if (node . Parent . Parent != null) { 
node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 
RotateLeft (node . Parent . Parent) ; 


//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 


/****■*■■*■**■*■■*■■*•*■*■■*■**■*■**** j 

} // end if 
_root .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

} // end while 

} // end RBInsertFixUp ( ) method 


y*************************************************************** 

* RotateLeft Method 

* *★***★*★***■*■***■*■*****★*■*■*★*■*■***■*■*******■*■*★*■*■*★*★*★*****■*■***■*■ j 

private void RotateLeft (Node<TKey, TValue> x) { 
if (x. Right != null) { 
if (_debug) { 

Console WriteLine ("*************************************'*'*******'*'*******'*'* " ) • 

Console . WriteLine ( "Left Rotate tree with node x = {0}", x . Payload. Key) ; 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "x. Parent is null" 

} 

Node<TKey, TValue> y = x. Right; 
if (y != null) { 

x. Right = y.Left; 

if (y.Left != null) { 
y. Left . Parent = x; 

} 

y. Parent = x. Parent; 

if (x. Parent == null) { 

_root = y; 

} else if (x == x. Parent. Left) { 
x . Parent . Left = y; 

} else { 

x . Parent . Right = y; 

} 

y.Left = x; 
x. Parent = y; 

} 

_left_rotates++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console WriteLine ("*********************************'*'**'******************* " ) • 

Console .WriteLine ("After left rotate node x — {0}", x . Payload. Key) ; 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node x parent = { 0} ", 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Payload. Key . ToString ( ) : "x parent is 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "x. Parent is null" 

Console. WriteLine ("Left Rotates: {0}", _left_rotates) ; 

Console WriteLine ("*************************************'*'*******'*'*******'*'* " ) • 

} 

} 

} // end RotateLeft () method 


null" ) ; 

) ; 
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y*************************************************************** 

* RotateRight Method 

* *★***★*■*■***■*■***■*■*****★*■*■*★*■*■*★*■*■***■*■***■*■*★*■*■*★*■*■*★*****■*■**** j 

private void RotateRight (Node<TKey, TValue> x) { 
if (x.Left != null) { 
if (_debug) { 

Console . WriteLine ( "Right Rotate tree with node x = {0}", x.Payload.Key); 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1} ", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "X. Parent == null"); 

WriteLine **) • 

} 

Node<TKey, TValue> y = x.Left; 
if (y — null) { 
x.Left = null; 

} else { 

x. Left = y. Right; 

if (y. Right != null) { 
y .Right . Parent = x; 

} 

y. Parent = x. Parent; 

if (y. Parent == null) { 

_root = y; 

} else if (x == y. Parent . Left) { 
y. Parent . Left - y; 

} else { 

y . Parent . Right = y; 

} 

y. Right = x; 
x. Parent = y; 


_right_rotates++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console . WriteLine ( "After right rotate node x = {0}", x.Payload.Key); 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node x parent = { 0} ", 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Payload. Key . ToString ( ) : "x parent is null"); 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "X. Parent == null"); 

Console .WriteLine ("Root = {0}", _root.Payload.Key); 

Console. WriteLine ("Right Rotates: {0}", _right_rotates) ; 

^qj-^ 2 q 2-0 WriteLine t***'^'^'^**'*-'^*'^'^'^**'^'^**'*''^**'^'^**'^***'*-'^**'^'^**'^'^**'^'^**'*-'^*'^'^'^**'^ 11 ) • 

} 

} 

} // end RotateRight () method 


y*************************************************************** 

* Search Method 

* *★***★*★***■*■*********★*■*■*★*■*■*★*■*■*******■*■*****★*■*■*★*■*■***■*■***■*■ / 
public Node<TKey, TValue> Search (TKey key) { 

int compare_result =0; 
bool key_found = false; 

Node<TKey, TValue> node = _root; 

while ( ! key_f ound) { 

compare_result = key . CompareTo (node . Payload. Key) ; 
switch (compare_result) { 

case EQUALS: key_found = true; 
break; 

case LESSTHAN: if (node. Left == null) { 
return null; 

} 

node = node. Left; 
break; 

case GREATERTHAN : if (node. Right == null) { 
return null; 

} 

node = node. Right; 
break; 


} 

} 

return node; 
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y*************************************************************** 

* Delete Method 

* *★***★*★***■*■***■*■*****★*■*■*★*★*★*■*■***■*■***■*■***■*■*★*■*■*★*****■*■***■*■ j 

public void Delete (NodeCTKey, TValue> z) { 
if (z == null) return; 

NodeCTKey, TValue> y = null; 
if ((z.Left == null) || (z. Right == null)) { 

y = z; 

} else { 

y = TreeSuccessor (z) ; 

} 

NodeCTKey, TValue> x = null; 

if (y.Left != null) { 
x = y.Left; 

} else { 

x = y. Right; 

} 

if (x != null) { 

x. Parent = y. Parent; 

} 

if (y. Parent == null) { 

_root = x; 

} else if (y == y . Parent . Left ) { 

y. Parent . Left = x; 

} else { 

y . Parent . Right = x; 

} 

if (y ! = z) { 

z. Payload = y. Payload; 

} 

if (y.IsBlack) { 

RBDeleteFixUp (x) ; 

} 

_count — ; 


y*************************************************************** 

* RBDeleteFixup 

* *************************************************■*■**'*■■*'**'*■■*'■*•* / 
private void RBDeleteFixup (NodeCTKey, TValue> x) { 

while ( (x != null) && (x !— _root) && (x.IsBlack)) { 
if (x == x . Parent . Left) { 

NodeCTKey, TValue> w = x . Parent . Right ; 
if ( (w != null) && w.IsRed) { 

w. MakeBlack () ; 

x . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 

RotateLeft (x. Parent) ; 
w = x . Parent . Right ; 

} 

if ( (w != null) && ((w.Left == null) | | w . Lef t . IsBlack) 

&& ( (w. Right == null) | | w . Right . IsBlack) ) { 

w. MakeRed ( ) ; 
x = x. Parent; 
continue; 

} else if ( (w != null) && w . Right . IsBlack) { 
w.Left. MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w. MakeRed ( ) ; 

RotateRight (w) ; 
w = x . Parent . Right ; 

} 

/*★*****■*■*******■*■*★*■*■*★*★ / 
if (w != null) { 

w. Color = x . Parent . Color ; 

x . Parent . MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w. Right .MakeBlack ( ) ; 


} 

RotateLeft (x . Parent) ; 
x = _root ; 

j-k ************************ J 
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398 } else { 

399 

400 NodeCTKey, TValue> w = x . Parent . Lef t; 

401 if ( (w != null) && w.IsRed) { 

402 w.MakeBlack () ; 

403 x . Parent .MakeRed () ; 

404 RotateRight (x . Parent) ; 

405 w = x . Parent . Left ; 

406 } 

407 

408 if ( (w != null) && ((w.Left == null) | | w . Lef t . IsBlack) 

409 && ( (w. Right == null) | | w . Right . IsBlack) ) { 

410 w. MakeRed (); 

411 x — x. Parent; 

412 continue; 

413 

414 } else if ( (w != null) && w. Left . IsBlack) { 

415 w . Right .MakeBlack () ; 

416 w . MakeRed ( ) ; 

417 RotateLeft (w) ; 

418 w = x . Parent . Lef t; 

419 } 

420 

421 /************************ / 

422 if (w != null) { 

423 w. Color = x . Parent . Color ; 

424 x . Parent .MakeBlack () ; 

425 w . Right .MakeBlack () ; 

426 

427 } 

428 RotateRight (x . Parent) ; 

429 x — _root; 

43Q /*********************** j 

431 } 

432 

433 x .MakeBlack () ; 

434 _root .MakeBlack () ; 

435 } // end while 

436 

437 } // end RBDeleteFixUp 

438 

439 

440 

441 /*************************************************************** 

442 * TreeSuccessor Method 

443 * * ********************************************************** * / 

444 private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeSuccessor (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 

445 if (node. Right != null) { 

446 return TreeMinimum (node . Right ) ; 

447 } 

448 NodeCTKey, TValue> y = node. Parent; 

449 while ( (y != null) && (node == y. Right ) ) { 

450 node = y; 

451 y = y. Parent; 

452 } 

453 return y; 

454 } 

455 

456 

457 /*************************************************************** 

458 * TreeMinimum Method 

459 * ************************************************************ / 

460 private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeMinimum (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 

461 while (node. Left != null) { 

462 node = node. Left; 

463 } 

464 return node; 

465 } 

466 

467 

4 gg /*************************************************************** 

469 * TreeMaximum Method -- Not used in this program 

47Q * ************************************************************ / 

471 private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeMaximum (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 

472 while (node. Right != null) { 

473 node = node. Right; 

474 } 

475 return node; 

476 } 

477 

478 
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tor() 

turn 


y*************************************************************** 

* GetEnumerator Method 

* ******************************************* 


************* / 


public IEnumerator GetEnumerator ( ) { 
return this . ToArray ( ) . GetEnumerator ( ) ; 


r****************************************************** 


****** 


/* 

* ToArray Method 

* ************************************************************ / 
public KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] ToArray () { 

KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] _items = new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ _count] 
int index — 0; 

this . WalkTree (_root , _items, ref index); 
return items; 


/* ************************************************************** 
* WalkTree Method 


* ************************************************************ 


/ 


private void WalkTree (NodeCTKey, TValue> node, KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] items, ref int index) 
if (node != null) { 

WalkTree (node . Left, items, ref index); 
items[ index++] = node . Payload; 
if (_debug) { 

if (node — _root) { 

Console. WriteLine (»********** root NODE: {0} : { 1 } ************ # 
node . Payload. Value, node. Color) ; 

} else { 

Console . WriteLine ( "Walking Tree - Node visited: { 0} Color: { 1} ", 
node . Payload. Value, node. Color) ; 


WalkTree (node . Right, items, ref index); 


y*******************************************************T I 

* PrintTreeToConsole Method 


******* 


* ****** 


*************** 


******* 


******* 


******* 


******* 


public void PrintTreeToConsole ( ) { 

foreach (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> item in this) { 
if (item. Key. CompareTo (_root. Payload. Key) == 0) { 
Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Yellow; 
Console. Write (item. Key + " "); 

Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . White; 

} else { 

Console .Write (item. Key + " ") ; 


Console . WriteLine ( ) ; 


/* ************************************************************** 
* PrintTreeStats Method 


* ****** 


******************************* 


********************* 


public void PrintTreeStats ( ) { 

Console . WriteLine ( " Tree Stats "); 

Console . WriteLine ( "First inserted key: {0}", _first_inserted_key) ; 
Console. WriteLine ("Count : {0}", _count) ; 

Console. WriteLine ("Left Rotates: {0}", _left_rotates); 

Console. WriteLine ("Right Rotates: {0}", _right_rotates) ; 

Console . WriteLine ( " "); 


#endregion 

} // end RedBlackTree class 

Referring to example 18.9 — the RedBlackTree class implements the IEnumerable interface. The GetEnumera- 
method on line 482 simply converts the RedBlackTree into an array with a call to its ToArrayO method and in 
calls the GetEnumerator() method on the array. While it works, it’s a bit of a hack. 
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EvAluATii\q Rec1BIacI<Tree 

Although RedBlackTree implements IEnumerable, it is not formally a collection class because it doesn’t imple- 
ment an interface that tags it as being a collection. And while it implements the IEnumerable interface, it doesn’t 
implement IEnumerable<T>, so the job is only half done. 

At this point I have not tried to persist or serialize a populated instance of RedBlackTree, but the first step in 
doing so would be to apply the [ Serializable ] attribute to it and its supporting classes and give it a try. 

Also, the custom KeyValuePair class is unnecessary and redundant. The .NET framework already provides a 
generic KeyValuePair class. I can exchange my version of the KeyValuePair class for the .NET framework version 
and feel confident I’m getting a better version of that piece of code. 


SElECTilNq TllE AppROpRiATE IlNTERfACE 

In its current state, the RedBlackTree class has the inheritance hierarchy shown in figure 18-3. 

IEnumerable 


I Implements 

I 

RedBlackTreecTKey. TValue> 


Figure 18-3: RedBlackTree Inheritance Diagram — Current State of Affairs 

Referring to figure 18-3 — although the RedBlackTree class implements the IEnumerable interface and can be 
enumerated with the f oreach statement, that’s not enough to make it a collection. 

The closest and most appropriate interface that represents the operations and functionality available in a Red- 
BlackTree is the IDictionary<TKey, TValue> interface. Implementing the IDictionary<TKey, TValue> interface will 
radically change the public behavior of the RedBlackTree, making it more a collection and less a one-off data struc- 
ture. The term public behavior refers to the public members exposed by the class. 

Figure 18-4 offers a revised UML diagram for the planned modification. Referring to figure 18-4 — implement- 
ing the IDictionary<TKey, TValue> interface will result in a more robust class and force the consideration of its 
behavior as a collection as opposed to a one-off custom data structure. Remember when studying figure 18-4 that an 
interface can extend another interface. The behavior declared in the IDictionary<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue» 
interface is the sum of the functionality declared in the interfaces of its inheritance hierarchy. 


llViplEIVIEMTilNq lElNUMERAblE AN(J IEl\IUMERAblE<T> 

Note again by referring to figure 18-4 that implementing the IDictionary<TKey, TValue> interface will also force 
the implementation of both the IEnumerable and IEnumerable<T> interfaces. The implementation of these interfaces 
will provide a default enumeration for the RedBlackTree. Recall that the purpose of enumerators and the f oreach 
statement is to allow users to iterate over the elements of a collection in a uniform way regardless of the structure of 
the collection. 

NameeI Iterators 

If you need to provide an alternative way to iterate over your collection with the f oreach statement you’ll need 
to implement one or more named iterators. The default ordering provided by the straight forward implementation of 
the IEnumerable and IEnumerable<T> interface for the RedBlackTree collection might offer up its elements in 
ascending order, but what if you wanted to iterate over the collection in descending order? A named iterator will 
allow you to do this. 
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Figure 18-4: RedBlackTree Inheritance Diagram after Implementing IDictionary<TKey, TValue> Interface 


SERiAliZATiON CoNSidERABONS 

If you want to persist a custom collection using binary serialization, everything should work fine as long as the 
collection and all the objects stored in the collection are tagged with the [ Serializable ] attribute. The only sure way 
to know is to give it a try. The RedBlackTree collection works flawlessly with binary serialization. 

The Need For Custom SerIa Uza rioDi 

If you need to persist a custom collection in a format other than a binary representation, you’ll need to implement 
a custom serialization solution. For example, to serialize a RedBlackTree in XML format you will need to implement 
the IXmlSerializable interface and implement the WriteXml(), ReadXml(), and GetSchema() methods. Tag each 
property you wish to persist in your user-defined data types with the [ XmlElement ] attribute. 


REspoNdiNq to CoIIectIon ChAi\qii\q Events 

To respond to collection changing events like adding or removing elements you’ll need to implement the INoti- 
fyCollectionChanged interface. 


ExrENdEd ExampIe: TIie REdBUckTREE CoIIecbon 

The following examples provide a complete implementation of the modified RedBlackTree class. In this exam- 
ple I’m using a RedBlackTree to store Person objects inserted using a PersonKey. I then serialize the collection using 
an XmlSerializer. Let’s start with the Person class. 
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1 using System; 

2 using System. ComponentModel; 

3 using System. Xml . Serialization; 

4 using System. Xml . Schema; 

5 using System. Xml; 

6 

7 [ Serializable] 


9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
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32 
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38 
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40 
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42 
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44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 
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53 
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57 

58 

59 

60 
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62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


public class Person : IComparable, IComparable<Person> , INotif yPropertyChanged { 


//enumeration 

public enum Sex { MALE, FEMALE} ; 


/ / event 

public event PropertyChangedEventHandler PropertyChanged; 


// private instance fields 


private String 
private String 
private String 
private Sex 
private DateTime 
private Guid _dna; 


_f irstName; 
middleName; 
lastName; 
_gender ; 
_birthday; 


public Person (){ 

_f irstName = string . Empty; 
_middleName = string . Empty. 
_lastName = string . Empty; 
_gender = Person . Sex .MALE; 
_birthday = DateTime . Now; 
_dna = Guid.NewGuid () ; 


public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday, Guid dna){ 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName — lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA = dna; 


public Person (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

Birthday = birthday; 

DNA — Guid.NewGuid (); 


public Person (Person p){ 
FirstName = p. FirstName ; 
MiddleName = p .MiddleName; 
LastName = p. LastName; 
Gender = p. Gender; 

Birthday = p. Birthday; 

DNA = p . DNA; 


/ / public properties 
[ XmlElement] 

public String FirstName { 
get { return _f irstName; } 
set { _f irstName = value; 

Notif yPropertyChanged ( "FirstName" ) ; 

} 

} 


[ XmlElement] 

public String MiddleName { 


18.10 Person.cs 
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80 get { 

81 set { 

82 

83 } 

84 } 

85 

86 [ XmlElement] 

87 public String LastName { 

88 get { return _lastName; } 

89 set { _lastName = value; 

90 NotifyPropertyChanged ( "LastName" ) ; 

91 } 

92 } 

93 

94 [ XmlElement] 

95 public Sex Gender { 

96 get { return _gender; } 

97 set { _gender = value; 

98 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "Gender" ) ; 

99 } 

100 } 

101 

102 [ XmlElement] 

103 public DateTime Birthday { 

104 get { return _birthday; } 

105 set { _birthday = value; 

106 NotifyPropertyChanged ( "Birthday" ) ; 

107 } 

108 } 

109 

110 [ XmlElement] 

111 public Guid DNA { 

112 get { return _dna; } 

113 set { _dna = value; 

114 Notif yPropertyChanged ( "DNA" ) ; 

115 } 

116 } 

117 

118 public int Age { 

119 get { 

120 int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 

121 int adjustment = 0; 

122 if (DateTime. Now. Month < __birthday .Month) { 

123 adjustment = 1; 

124 } else if ( (DateTime . Now .Month == _birthday .Month) && (DateTime . Now . Day < _birthday . Day) ) { 

125 adjustment = 1; 

126 } 

127 return years - adjustment; 

128 } 

129 } 

130 

131 public String FullName { 

132 get { return FirstName + " " + MiddleName + " " + LastName; } 

133 } 

134 

135 public String Full Name An dAge { 

136 get { return FullName + " " + Age; } 

137 } 

138 

139 protected String SortableName { 

140 get { return LastName + FirstName + MiddleName; } 

141 } 

142 

143 public PersonKey Key { 

144 get { return new PersonKey (this . ToString ()) ; } 

145 } 

146 

147 public override String ToString (){ 

148 return (FullName + " " + Gender + " " + Age + " " + DNA) ; 

149 } 

150 

151 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

152 if (o == null) return false; 

153 if (typeof (Person) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

154 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

155 } 

156 

157 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

158 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

159 } 

160 


return _middleName; } 

_middleName = value; 
NotifyPropertyChanged ( "MiddleName" ) ; 
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161 public static bool operator == (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

162 return lhs .Equals (rhs) ; 

163 } 

164 

165 public static bool operator != (Person lhs, Person rhs){ 

166 return ! (lhs .Equals (rhs) ) ; 

167 } 

168 

169 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

170 if ( (obj == null) || (typeof (Person) != obj . GetType ( ) ) ) { 

171 throw new ArgumentException ( "Obj ect is not a Person!"); 

172 } 

173 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (( (Person) obj ) .SortableName); 

174 } 

175 

176 public int CompareTo (Person p){ 

177 if (p == null) { 

178 throw new ArgumentException ( "Cannot compare null objects!"); 

179 } 

180 return this . SortableName . CompareTo (p . SortableName) ; 

181 } 

182 

183 

184 private void Notif yPropertyChanged (string propertyName) { 

185 if (PropertyChanged != null){ 

186 PropertyChanged (this, new PropertyChangedEventArgs (propertyName) ) ; 

187 } 

188 } 

189 

190 } // end Person class 

Referring to example 18.10 — I’ve modified the Person class by adding the [ XmlElement ] attribute above each 
property I want to persist using XmlSerialization. Note that the use of the [ XmlElement ] in this fashion is not strictly 
necessary since I’m interested only in persisting the public read/write properties of a Person object in a straight for- 
ward fashion. For example, if I didn’t apply the [ XmlAttribute J to the FirstName property it would, by default, be 
saved as an XML element with the tags <FirstName> </FirstName>. 

18.11 PersonKey.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 [ Serializable] 

4 public class PersonKey : IEquatable<String> , IComparable, IComparable<PersonKey> { 

5 

6 private string _keyString = String . Empty; 

7 

8 public PersonKey (string s){ 

9 _keyString = s; 

10 } 

11 

12 public PersonKey (){ } 

13 

14 public String KeyString { 

15 get { return _keyString; } 

16 set { _keyString = value; } 

17 } 

18 

19 public bool Equals (string other){ 

20 return _keyString . Equals (other ) ; 

21 } 

22 

23 public override string ToString(){ 

24 return String . Copy (_keyString) ; 

25 } 

26 

27 public override bool Equals (object o){ 

28 if (o == null) return false; 

29 if (typeof (string) != o.GetTypeO) return false; 

30 return this . ToString (). Equals (o . ToString ()) ; 

31 } 

32 

33 public override int GetHashCode ( ) { 

34 return this . ToString (). GetHashCode () ; 

35 } 

36 

37 public int CompareTo (obj ect obj){ 

38 return _keyString . CompareTo (obj ) ; 

39 } 

40 

41 

42 public int CompareTo (PersonKey pk){ 
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43 return _keyString . CompareTo (pk . _keyString) ; 

44 } 

45 } 

Referring to example 18.11 — I’ve modified the PersonKey class by adding a read/write property named Key- 
String which begins on line 14. I’ve also removed the readonly declaration from the _keyString field. I did this so 
I could recreate the PersonKey when reading it from an XML hie. 

18.12 Node.cs 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 

4 [ Serializable] 

5 public class NodeCTKey, TValue> where TKey : IComparable<TKey> { 

6 

7 public KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> Payload; 

8 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Parent; 

9 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Left; 

10 public NodeCTKey, TValue> Right; 

11 

12 private bool _color; 

13 private const bool RED = true; 

14 private const bool BLACK = false; 

15 

16 

17 public Node (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> payload) { 

18 Payload = payload; 

19 _color = RED; 

20 } 

21 

22 public bool IsRed { 

23 get { return _color; } 

24 } 

25 

26 public bool IsBlack { 

27 get { return ! IsRed; } 

28 } 

29 

30 public void MakeRed() { 

31 _color - RED; 

32 

33 } 

34 

35 public void MakeBlackO { 

36 _color = BLACK; 

37 

38 } 

39 

40 public string Color { 

41 get { return (_color == RED) ? "RED" : "BLACK"; } 

42 set { 

43 switch (value) { 

44 case "RED": _color = true; 

45 break; 

46 case "BLACK": _color = false; 

47 break; 

48 } 

49 } 

50 } 

51 } 

Referring to example 18.12 — the Node class remains unchanged. It represents a node in a RedBlackTree. It has 
public left, right, and parent fields and can assume the color RED or BLACK. 

18.13 RedBlackTree.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections ; 

3 using System. Collections .ObjectModel; 

4 using System. Collections . Generic; 

5 using System. Collections . Specialized; 

6 using System. Linq; 

7 using System. Xml . Serialization; 

8 using System. Xml . Schema; 

9 using System. Xml; 

10 
11 

12 [ Serializable] 

13 public class RedBlackTreeCTKey, TValue> : IDictionaryCTKey, TValue>, INotif yCollectionChanged, 

14 IXmlSerializable where TKey : IComparable<TKey> { 

15 

16 #region Constants 

17 private const int EQUALS = 0; 
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private const 
private const 
private const 
private const 
private const 
private const 
#endregion 


int LESSTHAN = -1; 
int GREATERTHAN = 1; 
string DEBUG = "Debug"; 
string KE Y_VALUE_PAI R = 
string KEY = "Key"; 
string VALUE = "Value"; 


"KeyValuePair" ; 


tregion Fields 

private NodeCTKey, TValue> _root; 
private int _count = 0; 
private int _lef t_rotates =0; 
private int _right_rotates = 0; 
private TKey _f irst_inserted_key; 
private bool _debug = false; 
tendregion 


tregion Events 

public event Notif yCollectionChangedEventHandler CollectionChanged; 
tendregion 


#region Constructors 

/* *************************************************** 

* Default Constructor - Sets debug to true by default 
**************************************************** / 

public RedBlackTree ( ) : this (false) { } 


y************************************************** 

* Single argument constructor 

**************************************************** j 

public RedBlackTree (bool debug) { 

_debug - debug; 

} 

tendregion 


#region Properties 

public NodeCTKey, TValue> Root { 
get { return _root; } 

} 

public int Count { 

get { return _count; } 

} 

public bool IsReadOnly { 
get { return false; } 

} 


69 public bool Debug { 

70 get { return _debug; } 

71 set { _debug = value; } 

72 } 

73 

7 4 /*************************************************************** 

75 * Indexer - Raises Notif iyCollectionChangedEvent when setter is accessed. 

7 g **************************************************************** j 

77 public TValue this[ TKey key] { 

78 

79 get { 

80 if (key == null){ 

81 throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Key is null!"); 

82 } 

83 NodeCTKey, TValue> temp = this . Search (key) ; 

84 if (temp — null){ 

85 throw new KeyNotFoundException ( "Key not found!"); 

86 } 

87 return temp . Payload. Value; 


89 

90 set { 

91 if (key — null){ 

92 throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Key is null!"); 

93 } 

94 if (value == null){ 

95 throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Value is null!"); 

96 } 

97 NodeCTKey, TValue> temp = this . Search (key) ; 

98 if (temp — null){ 
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this .Add (key, value); 

//Raise the collection changed event... 

// First, create the Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs object 
Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs args — 

new Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs (Notif yCollectionChangedAction . Add, 

(this . Search (key) ) .Payload) ; 

//Then pass it along to the Notif yCollectionChanged ( ) method... 
this .Notif yCollectionChanged (args) ; 

} else{ 

this . Remove ( key) ; 
this .Add (key, value); 

//Raise the collection changed event... 

// First, create the Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs object 
Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs args = 

new Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs (Notif yCollectionChangedAction . Replace , 

(this . Search (key) ) .Payload, temp) ; 
//Then pass it along to the Notif yCollectionChanged ( ) method... 
this .Notif yCollectionChanged (args) ; 


public ICollection<TKey> Keys { 

get { return this . GetKeyCollection ( ) ; } 

} 

public ICollection<TValue> Values { 

get { return this . GetValueCollection ( ) ; } 

} 


#endregion 


#region IDictionaryCTKey, TValue> Interface Methods 


/* ******************************************************** 

* Add() - single argument method. Passes call to this. Insert 

*********************************************************** i 

public void Add (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> item){ 
this .Insert (item. Key, item. Value) ; 

} 


) • 


J-k ******************************************************** 

* Add() - double argument method. Passes call to this . Insert () . 

*********************************************************** i 

public void Add(TKey key, TValue value) { 
if ( (key — null) | | (value — null) ){ 

throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Tried to add null item to collection..."); 


this . Insert (key, value); 

} 


y********************************************************* 

* Clear () - Passes call to this .ClearTree () method. 
*********************************************************** / 

public void Clear (){ 
this . ClearTree (_root) ; 

//Raise the collection changed event... 

// First, create the Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs object 
Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs args = 

new Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs (Notif yCollectionChangedAction . Reset) ; 
//Then pass it along to the Notif yCollectionChanged ( ) method... 
this .Notif yCollectionChanged (args) ; 


y********************************************************* 

* Contains ( ) - finds item via this . Search ( ) method 

*********************************************************** i 

public bool Contains (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> item){ 
NodeCTKey, TValue> temp = this . Search (item. Key) ; 
bool return_value = false; 
if (temp — null){ 

return_value = false; 

} else{ 

return_value = true; 

} 

return return_value; 
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180 } 

181 

182 /********************************************************* 

183 * ContainsKey ( ) - finds item via this . Search ( ) method. 

184 *********************************************************** / 

185 public bool ContainsKey (TKey key){ 

186 if (key == null){ 

187 throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Cannot search for a null key!"); 

188 } 

189 NodeCTKey, TValue> result = this . Search (key) ; 

190 if (result == null){ 

191 return false; 

192 } 

193 return result . Payload. Key . Equals (key) ; 

194 } 

195 

196 

1(^7 /********************************************************* 

198 * CopyToO - Copies tree elements to an array. 

iQcj *********************************************************** i 

200 public void CopyTo (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] array, int arraylndex){ 

201 if (array = null){ 

202 throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Array argument is null!"); 

203 } 

204 if (array. Rank > 1){ 

205 throw new ArgumentException ( "Array must be single dimensional!"); 

206 } 

207 if (arraylndex < 0){ 

208 throw new ArgumentOutOfRangeException ("Index argument is less than zero!"); 

209 } 

210 if (( (array . Length - arraylndex) -1) < this.Count){ 

211 throw new ArgumentException ( "Not enought space in array to contain collection items!"); 

212 } 

213 

214 foreach (KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> kvp in this . ToArray ( ) ) { 

215 array[ arraylndex++] = kvp; 

216 } 

217 } 

218 

2 ]_ 9 /* ************************************************************** 

220 * Remove ( ) - Removes an element from the tree. Passes call to this . Remove ( ) 

221 ***************************************************************** / 

222 public bool Remove (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> item){ 

223 if (item. Key == null){ 

224 throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Item. Key is null!"); 

225 } 

226 return this . Remove (item. Key) ; 

227 

228 } 

229 

230 /**************************************************************** 

231 * Remove ( ) - Removes an item with specified key. Passes call to this . Delete ( ) 

232 ****************************************************************** / 

233 public bool Remove (TKey key){ 

234 if (key == null){ 

235 throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Key argument is null!"); 

236 } 

237 bool result = false; 

238 NodeCTKey, TValue> temp = this . Search (key) ; 

239 if (temp != null){ 

240 this . Delete (temp) ; 

241 result = true; 

242 } 

243 return result; 

244 } 

245 

246 

247 /******************************************************************* 

248 * TryGetValue ( ) - Searches for value and returns true if in tree, false otherwise. 

249 ********************************************************************* / 

250 public bool TryGetValue (TKey key, out TValue value) { 

251 if (key == null){ 

252 throw new ArgumentNullException ( "Key is null!"); 

253 } 

254 bool result = false; 

255 NodeCTKey, TValue> temp = this . Search (key) ; 

256 TValue ret_value = default (TValue) ; 

257 if (temp == null){ 

258 result = false; 

259 } else{ 

260 ret_value = temp . Payload. Value; 
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result = true; 

} 

value = ret_value; 
return result; 


tendregion 


#region Specialized Methods 


y***************************************************************** 

* Insert () method 

* ************************************************************** / 
public void Insert (TKey key, TValue value) { 

if ( (key — null) | | (value — null) ) { 

throw new ArgumentException (" Invalid Key and/or Value arguments!"); 

} 


Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs args = null; 
if (_root — null) { 

_root = new NodeCTKey, TValue> (new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> (key, value) ) ; 

_count++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console . WriteLine ( "Inserted root node with values:" + _root . Payload. ToString ()) ; 

} 

_root . MakeBlack ( ) ; 

_f irst_inserted_key = _root . Payload. Key; 

//Raise the collection changed event... 

// First, create the Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs object 

args = new Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs (Notif yCollectionChangedAction .Add, _root . Payload) ; 
//Then pass it along to the Notif yCollectionChanged ( ) method... 
this .Notif yCollectionChanged (args) ; 
return; 

} else { 

NodeCTKey, TValue> new_node = new NodeCTKey, TValue> (new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> (key, value) ) ; 

bool inserted = false; 
int comparison_result = 0; 

NodeCTKey, TValue> node — _root; 
while (! inserted) { 

comparison_result = new_node . Payload. Key . CompareTo (node . Payload. Key) ; 
switch (comparison_result) { 

case EQUALS: inserted = true; // ignore duplicate key values 
break; 

case LESSTHAN: if (node. Left == null) { 
node. Left = new_node; 
new_node . Parent = node; 
inserted = true; 

_count++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console . WriteLine (" Inserted left: {0}", new_node . Payload. Key) ; 

} 

RBInsertFixUp (new_node) ; 

} else { 

node = node. Left; 

} 

break; 

case GREATERTHAN : if (node. Right == null) { 
node. Right = new_node; 
new_node . Parent = node; 
inserted = true; 

_count++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console . WriteLine (" Inserted right: {0}", new_node . Payload. Key) ; 

} 

RBInsertFixUp (new_node) ; 

} else { 

node = node. Right; 

} 

break; 



//Raise the collection changed event... 

// First, create the NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs object 
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args = new Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs (Notif yCollectionChangedAction . Add, new_node . Payload) ; 
//Then pass it along to the Notif yCollectionChanged ( ) method... 
this .Notif yCollectionChanged (args) ; 

} 

} // end Insert () method 


/*************************************************************** 

* RBInsertFixUp ( ) method 

* ************************************************************ j 

private void RBInsertFixUp (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 
while ( (node . Parent != null) && (node . Parent . IsRed) ) { 

NodeCTKey, TValue> y = null; 

if ( (node . Parent . Parent != null) && (node. Parent == node . Parent . Parent . Left ) ) { 
// Parent is a left child 
y = node . Parent . Parent . Right ; 


if ( (y != null) && (y. IsRed)) { 
node . Parent . MakeBlack ( ) ; 
y .MakeBlack () ; 

node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 
node = node . Parent . Parent ; 


//case 1 
//case 1 
//case 1 
//case 1 


if (node. IsRed) { 
continue; 

} 


} else if (node == node . Parent . Right) { //case 2 
node = node. Parent; //case 2 

RotateLeft (node) ; //case 2 

} 


Jk ************ * / 

if ( (node . Parent != null)) { //case 3 

node . Parent .MakeBlack () ; //case 3 

if (node . Parent . Parent != null) { //case 3 
node . Parent . Parent .MakeRed () ; //case 3 

RotateRight (node . Parent . Parent) ; //case 3 


/******************** j 

} else { //Parent is a right child 

if (node . Parent . Parent != null) { 
y = node . Parent . Parent . Left ; 

} 


if ( (y != null) && (y. IsRed)) { 
node . Parent .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
y .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 
node = node . Parent . Parent ; 

if (node. IsRed) { 
continue; 

} 


//case 1 
//case 1 
//case 1 
//case 1 


} else if (node == node . Parent . Left) 
node = node. Parent; 

RotateRight (node) ; 

} 


//case 2 
//case 2 
//case 2 


/******************** / 
if ( (node . Parent != null)) { 
node . Parent .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
if (node . Parent . Parent != null) { 
node . Parent . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 
RotateLeft (node . Parent . Parent) ; 


//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 
//case 3 


Jk ******************* * j 

} // end if 
_root .MakeBlack ( ) ; 

} // end while 

} // end RBInsertFixUp ( ) method 
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/* ************************************************************** 

* RotateLeft ( ) method 

* ************************************************************ / 
private void RotateLeft (Node<TKey, TValue> x) { 

if (x. Right ! = null) { 
if (_debug) { 

^Qj-^gQ^g WriteLine * *’ ) • 

Console . WriteLine ( "Left Rotate tree with node x = { 0} ", x. Payload. Key) ; 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "x. Parent is null" 

Console WriteLine ( ,, *************************************** ,lr *'*'*' ,lr *' ,lt '*' ,lr ***' ,lr *** " ) • 

} 

NodeCTKey, TValue> y = x. Right; 
if (y != null) { 

x. Right = y.Left; 

if (y.Left != null) { 
y . Left . Parent = x; 

} 

y. Parent = x. Parent; 

if (x. Parent ®= null) { 

_root - y; 

} else if (x == x . Parent . Left) { 
x . Parent . Left = y; 

} else { 

x . Parent . Right = y; 

} 

y.Left = x; 
x. Parent = y; 

} 

_left_rotates++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console WriteLine ("*************************************'*'*******'*'*******'*'* " ) • 

Console . WriteLine ( "After left rotate node x = {0}", x . Payload. Key) ; 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node x parent = { 0} ", 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Payload. Key . ToString ( ) : "x parent is 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "x. Parent is null" 

Console .WriteLine ("Left Rotates: {0}", _left_rotates) ; 

} 

} 

} // end RotateLeft () method 


/*************************************************************** 

* RotateRight ( ) method 

* ************************************************************ / 
private void RotateRight (Node<TKey, TValue> x) { 

if (x.Left != null) { 
if (_debug) { 

^qj-^ 0 q 2-0 WriteLine ( , ****^***^***********^*********^****' : * r ‘ 5lr '‘* r ' : ^' : * r '*''*' : ^' :lr ‘ ,lt '''* r '^ r ' :lr ‘ ,lt '''* r '*' ilr ‘ ,lt '' : * r '*' :lr 11 ) • 

Console . WriteLine ( "Right Rotate tree with node x = {0}", x. Payload. Key) ; 

Console . WriteLine ( "Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "X. Parent == null" 

£qj-^ 2 q 2-0 WriteLine **) • 

} 

Node<TKey, TValue> y = x.Left; 
if (y — null) { 
x.Left = null; 

} else { 

x. Left = y. Right; 

if (y. Right !— null) { 
y .Right . Parent = x; 

} 

y. Parent = x. Parent; 

if (y. Parent == null) { 

_root = y; 

} else if (x -= y. Parent . Left) { 
y. Parent . Left = y; 

} else { 

y . Parent . Right = y; 

} 


null" ) ; 
) ; 
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y. Right = x; 
x. Parent == y; 


_right_rotates++; 
if (_debug) { 

Console . WriteLine 
Console . WriteLine 
Console .WriteLine 

Console . WriteLine 

Console .WriteLine 
Console . WriteLine 
Console . WriteLine 

} 


/ **********************************************'*'***'*'*** H j . 

("After right rotate node x = {0}", x . Payload. Key) ; 

("Node x parent = { 0} ", 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Payload. Key . ToString ( ) : "x parent is 

("Node color: {0} Node's parent color: {1}", x. Color, 

(x. Parent != null) ? x . Parent . Color . ToString ( ) : "X. Parent == null" 

("Root = {0}", _root . Payload. Key) ; 

("Right Rotates: {0}", _right_rotates) ; 

^ ii* ****************************************************** •• j . 


} 

} // end RotateRight ( ) method 

j * ************************************************************** 

* Search () method 

* ************************************************************ / 
public NodeCTKey, TValue> Search (TKey key) { 

int compare_result =0; 
bool key_found = false; 

NodeCTKey, TValue> node = _root; 

while ( ! key_f ound) { 

compare_result = key . CompareTo (node . Payload. Key) ; 
switch (compare_result) { 

case EQUALS: key_found = true; 
break; 

case LESSTHAN: if (node. Left == null) { 
return null; 

} 

node = node. Left; 
break; 

case GREATERTHAN : if (node. Right == null) { 
return null; 

} 

node = node. Right; 
break; 


return node; 

} 


y*************************************************************** 

* Delete () method 

* ************************************************************ / 
public void Delete (NodeCTKey, TValue> z) { 

if (z == null) return; 

//Raise the collection changed event... 

// First, create the Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs object 
Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs args = 

new Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs (Notif yCollectionChangedAction. Remove, z. Payload) ; 
//Then pass it along to the Notif yCollectionChanged ( ) method... 
this .Notif yCollectionChanged (args) ; 

NodeCTKey, TValue> y = null; 

if ((z.Left == null) || (z. Right == null)) { 

y = z; 

} else { 

y = TreeSuccessor (z) ; 

} 

NodeCTKey, TValue> x = null; 

if (y.Left != null) { 
x = y.Left; 

} else { 

x = y. Right; 

} 

if (x != null) { 

x. Parent = y. Parent; 

} 
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if (y. Parent == null) { 

_root = x; 

} else if (y == y . Parent . Left ) { 
y. Parent . Left = x; 

} else { 

y . Parent . Right = x; 

} 


if (y ! = z) { 

z. Payload = y. Payload; 

} 


if (y.IsBlack) { 
RBDeleteFixUp (x) ; 

} 

_count — ; 


J-k ************************************************************** 

* RBDeleteFixup ( ) method 

* *****************************************************'*'****** / 
private void RBDeleteFixup (NodeCTKey, TValue> x) { 

while ( (x != null) && (x != _root) && (x.IsBlack)) { 
if (x =— x . Parent . Left) { 

NodeCTKey, TValue> w = x . Parent . Right ; 
if ( (w != null) && w.IsRed) { 

w. MakeBlack ( ) ; 

x . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 

RotateLeft (x. Parent) ; 
w = x . Parent . Right; 

} 


if ( (w != null) && ((w.Left == null) | | w . Lef t . IsBlack) 

&& ( (w. Right == null) | | w . Right . IsBlack) ) { 

w.MakeRed() ; 
x = x. Parent; 
continue; 

} else if ( (w != null) && w . Right . IsBlack) { 
w.Left. MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w. MakeRed ( ) ; 

RotateRight (w) ; 
w = x . Parent .Right; 


/************************ / 
if (w != null) { 

w. Color = x . Parent . Color ; 

x . Parent . MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w . Right . MakeBlack ( ) ; 


} 

RotateLeft (x . Parent) ; 
x - _root ; 

/* ★*★*★*■*■***■*■*******■*■*★* i 

} else { 

NodeCTKey, TValue> w = x . Parent . Lef t; 
if ( (w != null) && w.IsRed) { 

w. MakeBlack () ; 

x . Parent . MakeRed ( ) ; 

RotateRight (x . Parent) ; 
w = x . Parent . Lef t; 


if ( (w != null) && ((w.Left == null) | | w . Lef t . IsBlack) 

&& ( (w. Right == null) | | w . Right . IsBlack) ) { 

w. MakeRed ( ) ; 
x = x. Parent; 
continue; 

} else if ( (w != null) && w. Left . IsBlack) { 
w . Right .MakeBlack ( ) ; 
w.MakeRed() ; 

RotateLeft (w) ; 
w = x . Parent . Lef t; 
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666 

5 g 7 j-k ****** **************** * / 

668 if (w ! = null) { 

669 w. Color = x . Parent . Color ; 

670 x . Parent .MakeBlack () ; 

671 w . Right .MakeBlack () ; 

672 

673 } 

674 RotateRight (x . Parent) ; 

675 x — _root; 

575 /***********************/ 

677 } 

678 

67 9 x .MakeBlack () ; 

680 _root .MakeBlack () ; 

681 } // end while 

682 

683 } // end RBDeleteFixUp 

684 

685 

686 

587 /*************************************************************** 

688 * TreeSuccessor ( ) method 

689 * ************************************************************ / 

690 private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeSuccessor (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 

691 if (node. Right != null) { 

692 return TreeMinimum (node . Right ) ; 

693 } 

694 NodeCTKey, TValue> y = node. Parent; 

695 while ( (y != null) && (node == y. Right ) ) { 

696 node = y; 

697 y = y. Parent; 

698 } 

699 return y; 

700 } 

701 

702 

703 /*************************************************************** 

704 * TreeMinimum ( ) method 

705 * ************************************************************ / 

706 private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeMinimum (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 

707 while (node. Left != null) { 

708 node = node. Left; 

709 } 

710 return node; 

711 } 

712 

713 

714 /* ************************************************************** 

715 * TreeMaximum ( ) method -- Not used in this program 

71 ^ * ************************************************************ / 

717 private NodeCTKey, TValue> TreeMaximum (NodeCTKey, TValue> node) { 

718 while (node. Right != null) { 

719 node = node. Right; 

720 } 

721 return node; 

722 } 

723 

724 

725 

726 /*************************************************************** 

727 * ToArrayO method 

728 * ************************************************************ / 

729 public KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] ToArrayO { 

730 KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] _items = new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ 

731 int index = 0; 

732 this . WalkTree (_root , _items, ref index); 

733 return _i terns ; 

734 

735 } 

736 

737 

738 /*********************************************************** 

739 * GetKeyCollection ( ) method 

740 ************************************************************ / 

741 private ICollectionCTKey> GetKeyCollection () { 

742 CollectionCTKey> keys = new CollectionCTKey> ( ) ; 

743 foreach (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> kvp in this . ToArray ( ) ) { 

744 keys . Add ( kvp . Key) ; 

745 } 

746 return keys; 


count] ; 
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J-k ********************************************************** 

* GetValueCollection ( ) method 

************************************************************ / 
private ICollection<TValue> GetValueCollection () { 

Collection<TValue> values = new CollectionCTValue> ( ) ; 
f oreach (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> kvp in this . ToArray ( ) ) { 
values .Add (kvp. Value) ; 

} 

return values; 


/* ************************************************************** 

* WalkTree() method 

* ************************************************************ / 

private void WalkTree (NodeCTKey, TValue> node, KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] items, ref int index) { 
if (node != null) { 

WalkTree (node . Left, items, ref index); 
items[ index++] = node . Payload; 
if (_debug) { 

if (node — _root) { 

Console. WriteLine (»********** root NODE: { 0} :{ 1} **********" , 
node . Payload. Value, node. Color) ; 

} else { 

Console . WriteLine ( "Walking Tree - Node visited: {0} Color: {1}", 
node . Payload. Value, node. Color) ; 


WalkTree (node . Right , items, ref index); 

} 

} 


y********************************************************* 

* Default IEnumerable GetEnumerator ( ) method 
*********************************************************** / 

IEnumerator IEnumerable . GetEnumerator ( ) { 
return this . ToArray ( ) . GetEnumerator ( ) ; 


J-k ******************************************************** 

* Default IEnumerable<T> GetEnumerator ( ) method 
*********************************************************** / 

public IEnumeratorCKeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>> GetEnumerator () { 

KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] items = new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ _count] ; 
int index = 0; 

InOrderTraversallterator (_root, items, ref index); 
for (int i = 0; i c items . Length; i++){ 
yield return items[ i] ; 

} 


/* ******************************************************** 

* HighToLow named iterator property 

*********************************************************** i 

public IEnumerableCKeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>> HighToLow { 
get { 

KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] items = new KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ _count] ; 
int index = 0 ; 

PostOrderTraversal (_root, items, ref index); 
for (int i = 0; i c items . Length; i++){ 
yield return items[ i] ; 


/* ************************************************************ 

* In-Order Traversal method -- used for the default iteration 

************************************************************** j 

private void InOrderTraversallterator (NodeCTKey, TValue> node, KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] items, 

ref int index) { 

if (node ! = null) { 

InOrderTraversallterator (node . Left, items, ref index); 
items[ index++] — node . Payload; 
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828 InOrderTraversallterator (node . Right , items, ref index); 

829 } 

830 } 

831 

832 

833 /************************************************************* 

834 * Pre-Order Traversal method 

835 ************************************************************** j 

836 private void PostOrderTraversal (NodeCTKey, TValue> node, 

837 KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>[ ] items, 

838 ref int index) { 

839 if (node != null){ 

840 

841 PostOrderTraversal (node . Right, items, ref index); 

842 items[ index++] = node . Payload; 

843 PostOrderTraversal (node . Left, items, ref index); 

844 } 

845 } 

846 

847 

848 

g 4 9 /* ************************************************************** 

850 * ClearTree () method 

851 * ************************************************************ / 

852 private void ClearTree (NodeCTKey, TValue> node){ 

853 if (node 1= null){ 

854 ClearTree (node . Left) ; 

855 ClearTree (node .Right) ; 

856 node. Left = null; 

857 node. Right = null; 

858 node. Payload = default (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue>); 

859 

860 _count — ; 

861 } 

862 } 

863 

864 

g g ^ /*************************************************************** 

866 * PrintTreeToConsole ( ) method 

g g 7 * ************************************************************ / 

868 public void PrintTreeToConsole ( ) { 

869 foreach (KeyValuePairCTKey, TValue> item in this) { 

870 if (item. Key . CompareTo (_root . Payload. Key) == 0) { 

871 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . Yellow; 

872 Console .Write (item. Key + " " + item. Value . ToString ()) ; 

873 Console . ForegroundColor = ConsoleColor . White; 

874 } else { 

875 Console .Write (item. Key + " " + item. Value . ToString ()) ; 

876 } 

877 } 

878 Console . WriteLine () ; 

879 } 

880 
881 

g 32 /*************************************************************** 

883 * PrintTreeStats ( ) method 

884 * ************************************************************ / 

885 public void PrintTreeStats ( ) { 

886 Console. WriteLine (" Tree Stats "); 

887 Console . WriteLine ( "First inserted key: {0}", _first_inserted_key) ; 

888 Console. WriteLine ("Count: {0}", _count) ; 

889 Console. WriteLine ("Left Rotates: {0}", _left_rotates) ; 

890 Console. WriteLine ("Right Rotates: {0}", _right_rotates) ; 

891 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

892 } 

893 

894 

895 #region IXmlSerializable methods 

395 /* ******************************************************** 

897 * WriteXml() method. Required by the IXmlSerializable interface 

8 98 *********************************************************** / 

899 public void WriteXml (XmlWriter writer){ 

900 XmlSerializer debugSerializer = new XmlSerializer (typeof (bool) ) ; 

901 XmlSerializer keySerializer = new XmlSerializer (typeof (TKey) ) ; 

902 XmlSerializer valueSerializer = new XmlSerializer (typeof (TValue) ) ; 

903 

904 // write the state of the _debug field 

905 writer . WriteStartElement (DEBUG) ; 

906 debugSerializer . Serialize (writer, _debug) ; 

907 writer . WriteEndElement () ; 

908 
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909 f oreach (KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue> kvp in this . ToArray ( ) ) { 

910 writer . WriteStartElement (KEY_VALUE_PAIR) ; 

911 writer . WriteStartElement (KEY) ; 

912 keySerializer . Serialize (writer , kvp. Key); 

913 writer . WriteEndElement () ; 

914 writer . WriteStartElement (VALUE) ; 

915 valueSerializer . Serialize (writer , kvp. Value ) ; 

916 writer . WriteEndElement () ; 

917 writer . WriteEndElement () ; 

918 } 

919 } 

920 

/'k'kic'k'k'kic'k'k'kic'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kic'k'k'kic'k'k'kic'k'k'kic'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kic'k'k'kic'k'k'kic'k'k 

922 * ReadXml() method - Required by IXmlSerializable interface 

923 ***********************************************************/ 

924 public void ReadXml (XmlReader reader) { 

925 XmlSerializer debugSerializer — new XmlSerializer (typeof (bool) ) ; 

926 XmlSerializer keySerializer = new XmlSerializer (typeof (TKey) ) ; 

927 XmlSerializer valueSerializer = new XmlSerializer (typeof (TValue) ) ; 

928 

929 bool emptyElement = reader . IsEmptyElement ; 

930 reader . Read () ; 

931 if (emptyElement) return; 

932 

933 // read and set the state of the _debug field 

934 reader . ReadStartElement (DEBUG) ; 

935 _debug = (bool) debugSerializer . Deserialize (reader ) ; 

936 reader . ReadEndElement () ; 

937 

938 while (reader .NodeType != XmlNodeType . EndElement) { 

93 9 try{ 

940 reader .ReadStartElement (KEY_VALUE_PAIR) ; 

941 reader . ReadStartElement (KEY) ; 

942 TKey key = (TKey) keySerializer . Deserialize (reader ) ; 

943 reader . ReadEndElement () ; 

944 reader . ReadStartElement (VALUE) ; 

945 TValue value = (TValue) valueSerializer . Deserialize (reader ) ; 

946 reader . ReadEndElement ( ) ; 

947 this .Add (key, value); 

948 reader . ReadEndElement () ; 

949 reader .MoveToContent () ; 

950 } catch (Exception e){ 

951 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

952 } 

953 } 

954 reader . ReadEndElement ( ) ; 

955 } 

956 

/********************************************************* 

958 * XmlSchema - Required by the IXmlSerializable interface 

959 * returns null in this implementation 

*********************************************************** i 

961 public XmlSchema GetSchema(){ 

962 return null; 

963 } 

964 #endregion 

965 

966 

967 /********************************************************* 

968 * NotifyCollectionChanged ( ) method. 

*********************************************************** j 

970 private void Notif yCollectionChanged (Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs args){ 

971 if (CollectionChanged != null){ 

972 CollectionChanged (this, args) ; 

973 if(_debug){ 

974 Console . WriteLine ( " Notify Collection Changed Event Raised "); 

975 } 

976 } 

977 

978 } 

979 tendregion 


980 } // end RedBlackTree class 

Referring to example 18.13 — the RedBlackTree class has undergone extensive modification as a result of 
implementing the IDictionary<TKey, TValue>, INotifyCollectionChanged, and IXmlSerializable interfaces. Let’s 
start by reviewing the changes made that are related to the IDictionary<TKey, TValue> interface. 

The IDictionarycTKey, TValue> interface methods are gathered together in a #region beginning on line 134. The 
methods added include single and two-argument Add() methods, Clear(), Contains(), ContainsKeyQ, CopyTo(), sin- 
gle and two-argument RemoveQ methods, and the TryGetValueQ method. I’ve also added a Keys property on line 
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123 that returns a collection of keys, and a Values property on line 127 that returns a collection of values. Let’s look 
at the operation of the Add() methods. The Add() method on line 139 takes a populated KeyValuePair object as its 
argument and passes the call to the Insert() method. If the incoming item. Key or item. Value objects are null, the 
Insert!) method throws an ArgumentNullException. The Add() method on line 146 takes two arguments, a key and a 
value, and passes the call onto the Insert!) method. If the incoming key or value objects are null it throws an Argu- 
mentNullException. I could rewrite this method in the fashion of the previous Add() method and let the Insert!) 
method throw the ArgumentNullException. Following the call to the Insert!) method note that I have modified it to 
raise the CollectionChanged event. This process occurs at two places in the method: first beginning on line 295 and 
the second time on line 342. In each case I first create a NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs object and set its Action 
and Newltems properties via the constructor call. I then call the Notify CollectionChanged!) method which is defined 
on line 970. 

Calls to either Remove!) method pass the call on to the Delete!) method. Removing an element from the tree also 
raises the CollectionChanged event. Note now, however, that the NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs.Action prop- 
erty is set to NotifyCollectionChangedAction. Remove. 

The RedBlackTree collection now contains two default enumerators: IEnumerable.GetEnumerator() on line 786 
and GetEnumerator() on line 794. It also includes a named iterator HighToLow which begins on line 807. Note that 
the HighToLow iterator is a property, not a method. In summary, an enumerator method returns either an Enumerator 
or an IEnumerator<T> (in this case an IEnumerator<Key ValuePair<TKey, TValue») while an iterator is a property 
that returns an Enumerable <T> (in this case an IEnumerable<KeyValuePair<TKey, TValue»). 

The Enumerable. GetEnumerator() method simply converts the tree to an array and returns the results of the 
GetEnumerator() call. On the other hand, the IEnumerable<T>.GetEnumerator() method, defined on line 794 
traverses the tree with the InOrderTraversallteratorQ method. The result of this traversal is an array which is then 
stepped through with a for statement on line 978 and each element is returned using the yield keyword. 

The HighToLow iterator uses the PostOrderTraversalQ method to return the tree’s elements in descending order. 
The IXmlSerializable interface methods begin on line 899 with the WriteXml() method. In the body of the 
WriteXml() method I create three XmlSerializers: one named debugSerializer to serialize the value of the _debug 
field, another named keySerializer to serialize the TKey type, and the last one named valueSerializer to serialize the 
TValue type. On line 905 I start the serialization of the RedBlackTree instance by writing a start element named 
Debug. I then serialize the value of the _debug field with a call to debugSerializer.Serialize(writer, _debug). I close 
the element tag with a call to writer. WriteEndElement(). Thus, if the debug field is set to true, the previous three 
calls will result in the following XML element being serialized to an XML file: <Debug>true</Debug> 

Following the serialization of the _debug field I serialize the key and value of each KeyValuePair in the body of 
the f oreach loop that begins on line 909. 

The ReadXml() method deserializes the elements of a RedBlackTree, starting with the value of the _debug field 
followed by the key and value of each KeyValuePair element. Note that the overall strategy of the ReadXml() method 
is to deserialize each KeyValuePair and then add the deserialized key and value to the tree with a call to the Add(key, 
value) method. 

Let’s look now at the modified RedBlackTree in action. 

18.14 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 using System. Collections . Generic; 

4 using System. Collections . Specialized; 

5 using System. Xml . Serialization; 

6 

7 

8 public class MainApp { 

9 

^********************************************************************* 

11 * CollectionChangedEventHandler ( ) method 

12 ********************************************************************** j 

13 public static void CollectionChangedEventHandler (obj ect sender, Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs args){ 

14 switch (args .Action) { 

15 case NotifyCollectionChangedAction .Add : 

16 Console . WriteLine ( "CollectionChangedEvent Fired — > New object added to tree: " + 

17 args .Newltems[ 0] . ToString ()) ; 

18 break; 

19 case NotifyCollectionChangedAction . Replace : 

20 Console . WriteLine ( "CollectionChangedEvent Fired --> Object replaced --> Old Object " + 

21 args .Oldltemsf 0] .ToString () + " New Object: " + args . Newltems[ 0] ); 

22 break; 
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23 case NotifyCollectionChangedAction . Remove : 

24 Console . WriteLine ( "CollectionChangedEvent Fired --> Object removed: " + 

25 args .01dltems[ 0] . ToString ( ) ) ; 

26 break; 

27 case NotifyCollectionChangedAction. Reset : 

28 Console . WriteLine ( "CollectionChangedEvent Fired --> Collection cleared!"); 

29 break; 

30 } 

31 } 

32 

23 /************************************************************************ 

34 * Main ( ) method 

35 ************************************************************************* j 

36 public static void Main (string[ ] args) { 

37 bool debugOn = false; 

38 if (args. Length > 0) { 

39 try { 

40 debugOn = Convert . ToBoolean (args[ 0] ); 

41 } catch (Exception) { 

42 debugOn = false; 

43 } 

44 } 

45 

46 RedBlackTree<PersonKey, Person> tree = new RedBlackTree<PersonKey, Person> (debugOn) ; 

47 tree . CollectionChanged += MainApp . CollectionChangedEventHandler ; 

48 

49 Person pi — new Person ( "Deekster" , "Willis", "Jaybones", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1966, 02, 19)); 

50 Person p2 = new Person ( "Knut" , "J", "Hampson", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1972 , 04, 23)); 

51 Person p3 = new Person ( "Katrina" , "Kataline", "Kobashar", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1982 , 09, 3)); 

52 Person p4 = new Person ( "Dreya" , "Babe", "Weber", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1978, 11, 25)); 

53 Person p5 = new Person ( "Sam" , "\"The Guitar Man\"", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

54 new DateTime (1988, 04, 16)); 

55 

56 tree .Add (pi .Key, pi); 

57 tree .Add (p2 .Key, p2); 

58 tree .Add (p3 .Key, p3) ; 

59 tree .Add (p4 .Key, p4); 

60 tree .Add (p5 .Key, p5) ; 

61 

62 tree . PrintTreeStats ( ) ; 

63 Console . WriteLine ( "Original insertion order:"); 

64 Console . WriteLine (pi ) ; 

65 Console . WriteLine (p2 ) ; 

66 Console .WriteLine (p3) ; 

67 Console . WriteLine (p4 ) ; 

68 Console .WriteLine (p5) ; 

69 

70 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

71 Console . WriteLine ( "Sorted Order:"); 

72 tree . PrintTreeToConsole ( ) ; 

73 

74 

73 /*****************■*■*******'*■***'*'***'*■***'*'***'*■***'*'* 

76 Serialize Tree with XML Serializer 

77 **■*■*****★*■*■*****★*★***■*■***■*■***■*■*★*■*■*★*■*■***■*■***■*■ / 

78 TextWriter writer — null; 

79 FileStream fs = null; 

80 

81 try{ 

82 XmlSerializer serializer = new XmlSerializer ( typeof (RedBlackTree<PersonKey, Person>)); 

83 writer = new StreamWriter ( "datafile . xml" ) ; 

84 serializer . Serialize (writer , tree); 

85 writer . Close () ; 

86 

87 

88 } catch (Exception e){ 

89 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

90 } finally! 

91 if (writer != null){ 

92 writer. Close () ; 

93 } 

94 } 

95 

96 Console . WriteLine ( " Deserializing Tree "); 

97 try{ 

98 XmlSerializer serializer = new XmlSerializer (typeof (RedBlackTree<PersonKey, Person>)); 

99 fs = new FileStream ( "datafile . xml" , FileMode .Open) ; 

100 tree = null; 

101 tree = (RedBlackTree<PersonKey, Person> ) serializer . Deserialize (fs ) ; 

102 f s . Close ( ) ; 

103 
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104 

105 } catch (Exception e){ 

106 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

107 } finally! 

108 if (f s ! = null) { 

109 f s . Close ( ) ; 

110 } 

111 } 

112 

113 Console . WriteLine ( " Tree after XML deserialization "); 

114 tree . PrintTreeToConsole () ; 

115 

116 // Reassign the event handler because we creamated the tree during XmlSerialization above... 

117 tree . CollectionChanged += MainApp . CollectionChangedEventHandler ; 

118 Person p6 = new Person ( "Kyle" , "Victor", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

119 new DateTime (1986, 02, 19)); 

120 

121 tree[p6.Key] = p6; 

122 

123 tree . Remove (p4 . Key) ; 

124 

125 Console . WriteLine ( " Tree after modifications "); 

126 tree . PrintTreeToConsole () ; 

127 

128 tree . Clear () ; 

129 

130 } // end Main() method 

131 } // end MainApp class definition 

Referring to example 18.14 — the MainApp class defines a method named CollectionChangedEventHandler() 
and a Main() method. In the body of the Main() method I check the value of the incoming command-line argument, 
the purpose of which is to set the value of the RedBlackTree’s Debug property. If MainApp is executed without a 
command-line argument or the conversion throws an exception, the value of debugOn is set to false by default. An 
instance of RedBlackTree is created on line 46 followed by the assignment of the CollectionChangedEventHandler to 
its CollectionChanged event. Next, five Person objects are created and added to the tree. I then write the string repre- 
sentation of each Person object to the console to show the original insertion order, followed by a call to tree.Print- 
TreeToConsole() to show them in sorted order. 

I then start the XML Serialization process on line 78. 1 serialize the tree using an XmlSerializer. I follow this with 
a deserialization process that begins on line 97. If all goes well the tree is serialized and deserialized. The result of this 
program is a play-by-play console display and an XML file named DataFile.xml which I’ve listed in example 18.15. 
Figure 18-5 shows the results of running this program. 

18.15 DataFile.xml 


<? xml version="l . 0" encoding="utf-8 "?> 

<RedBlackTreeOf PersonKeyPerson> 

<Debug> 

<boolean>f alse</boolean> 

</Debug> 

<KeyValuePair> 

<Key> 

<PersonKey xmlns : xsi="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/XMLSchema-instance" xmlns : xsd="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

<KeyString>Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 d95196ed-4b65-4c8c-bl58-1594d306e4e8</KeyString> 
</PersonKey> 

</Key> 

<Value> 

<Person xmlns :xsi="http: / /www.w3 .org/2001/XMLSchema-instance" xmlns :xsd="http: //www.w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

<FirstName>Deekster</FirstName> 

<MiddleName>Willis< /MiddleName> 

<LastName> Jaybones</LastName> 

<Gender>MALE< / Gender> 

<Birthday> 19 66-02-1 9T00 : 00 : 00</Birthday> 

<DNA>d95196ed-4b65-4c8c-bl58-1594d306e4e8</DNA> 

</Person> 

</Value> 

</KeyValuePair> 

<KeyValuePair> 

<Key> 

<PersonKey xmlns : xsi="http : //www . w3 . or g/2001/XMLSchema- instance" xmlns : xsd="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

<KeyString>Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 59631071-df la-4911-adf 6-777c6a6d951f</KeyString> 
</PersonKey> 

</Key> 

<Value> 
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c \ Projects 

C : SCo llect ion Book Pro jec t sSChapt er_18\I No t if yCo llect ionChanged>mainapp 

CollectionChangedEuent Fired — > New object added to tree: [Deekster Willis Jawbones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac-4dbc-8f a3-a| 
e3eae30eeb7, Deekster Willis Jawbones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac-4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb7 ] 

CollectionChangedEuent Fired — > New object added to tree: [Knut J Hanpson MALE 38 76914c 7d-0d7d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6600| 
Knut J Hanpson MALE 38 76914c 7d-0d?d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6600e ] 

|Co llect ionChangedEuent Fired — > New object added to tree: [Katrina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba~926| 
d-8b6del2al3bf, Katrina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba-926d-8b6del2al3bf ] 

|Co llect ionChangedEuent Fired — > New object added to tree: [Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8| 
563d4, Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8563d4 ] 

CollectionChangedEuent Fired — > New object added to tree: [San "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-441f-al8| 
6730eef 02348, San "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-441f-al8a-6730eef 02348 ] 

Tree Stats 

(First inserted key: Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac-4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb7 
(Count: 5 
Left Rotates: 1 
Right Rotates: 1 


(Original insertion order: 

Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac— 4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb7 

Knut J Hanpson MALE 38 76914c 7d-0d7d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6600e 

Katrina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba-926d-8b6del2al3bf 

Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8563d4 

San "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-441f-al8a-6730eef 02348 


Sorted Order: 

Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac-4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb7 Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac 
-4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb7Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8563d4 Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 
|9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8563d4Katrina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba-926d-8b6del2al3bf Katrina Kat 
aline Kobashar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba-926d-8b6del2al3bf Knut J Hanpson MALE 38 76914c 7d-0d7d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6 
|600e Knut J Hanpson MALE 38 76914c 7d-0d7d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6600eSan "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-44 
jlf-al8a-6730eef 02348 San "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-441f-al8a-6730eef 02348 

Deserializing Tree 

Tree after XML deserialization 

Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac-4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb7 Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 cf b4ccc?-4cac 
(— 4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb7Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8563d4 Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 
9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8563d4Katrina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba-926d-8b6dei2al3bf Katrina Kat 
aline Kobashar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba-926d-8b6del2al3bf Knut J Hanpson MALE 38 76914c 7d-0d7d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6 
|600e Knut J Hanpson MALE 38 76914c 7d-0d7d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6600eSan "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-44 
lf-al8a-6730eef 02348 San "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-441f-al8a-6730eef 02348 

(CollectionChangedEuent Fired — > New object added to tree: [Kyle Uictor Miller MALE 24 1127938c-7408-46f 4-bf 06-7ebf 4f 4| 
06b70, Kyle Uictor Miller MALE 24 1127938c-7408-46f 4-bf 06-7ebf 4f 406b70 ] 

(CollectionChangedEuent Fired — > New object added to tree: [Kyle Uictor Miller MALE 24 1127938c-7408-46f 4-bf 06-?ebf 4f 4| 
06b70, Kyle Uictor Miller MALE 24 1127938c-7408-46f 4-bf 06-7ebf 4f 406b70 ] 

(CollectionChangedEuent Fired — > Object renoued: [Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8563d4, Dre| 
ya Babe Weber FEMALE 31 9f 9df b04-llcb-4e69-aecd-32deee8563d4 ] 

Tree after nodif icat ions 

Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac-4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb? Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 cf b4ccc7-4cac 
4dbc-8f a3-ae3eae30eeb7Katrina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba-926d-8b6del2al3bf Katrina Kataline Kobas 
thar FEMALE 28 046f da8d-5643-4aba-926d-8b6del2al3bf Knut J Hanpson MALE 38 76914c7d-0d7d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6600e Knut J 
Hanpson MALE 38 76914c 7d-0d7d-4b4a-9c2f-f 86350a6600eKyle Uictor Miller MALE 24 1127938c-7408-46f 4-bf 06-7ebf 4f 406b70 
Kyle Uictor Miller MALE 24 1127938c-7408-46f 4-bf 06-7ebf 4f 406b70San "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-44 
Ilf-al8a-6730eef 02348 San "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 a3f 861da-094c-441f-al8a-6730eef 02348 
(CollectionChangedEuent Fired — > Collection cleared! 

C : \Co llect ion Book Pro ject s\Chapt er_J.8\I No t if yCo llect ionChanged>_ 


Figure 18-5: Results of Running Example 18.14 


< Per son xmlns : xsi="http : //www . w3 . org/2 00 1/XMLSchema- instance" xmlns : xsd="http : //www . w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

<FirstName>Dreya</FirstName> 

<MiddleName>Babe< /MiddleName> 

<LastName>Weber</LastName> 

<Gender> FEMALE</Gender> 

<Birthday> 197 8-11-2 5T00 : 00 : 00</Birthday> 

<DNA>59631071-df la-4 911 -adf 6-77 7c6a6d951f</DNA> 

</Person> 

</Value> 

</KeyValuePair> 

<KeyValuePair> 

<Key> 

<PersonKey xmlns : xsi="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/XMLSchema-instance" xmlns : xsd="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

<KeyString> Katrina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 574a3049-94bf-46a8-876c-9clc47dc56b8</KeyString> 
</PersonKey> 

</Key> 

<Value> 

< Per son xmlns : xsi="http : / /www. w3 . org/2 001 /XMLSchema- instance" xmlns : xsd="http : //www . w3. org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

<FirstName>Katrina</FirstName> 

<MiddleName>Kataline</MiddleName> 

<LastName>Kobashar</LastName> 

<Gender> FEMALE</Gender> 

<Birthday>1982-09-03T00 : 00 : 00</Birthday> 

<DNA>574a304 9-94bf-4 6a8-87 6c-9clc47dc5 6b8</DNA> 

</Person> 

</Value> 

</KeyValuePair> 

<KeyValuePair> 

<Key> 

<PersonKey xmlns : xsi="http : / /www . w3 . org/2 001/XMLSchema- instance" xmlns : xsd="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema "> 

<KeyString>Knut J Hampson MALE 38 058e82b9-7ac6-4ca4-b9b4-beb471bld21d</KeyString> 

</PersonKey> 
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</Key> 

<Value> 

< Per son xmlns : xsi="http : //www . w3 . org/2 001 /XMLSchema- instance" xmlns : xsd="http : //www . w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

< Fi r s tName> Knu t< /Firs tName> 

<MiddleName> J</MiddleName> 

<LastName>Hampson</LastName> 

<Gender>MALE< / Gender> 

<Birthday>1972-04-23T00 : 00 : 00</Birthday> 

<DNA>058e82b9-7ac6-4ca4-b9b4-beb471bld21d</DNA> 

</Person> 

</Value> 

</KeyValuePair> 

<KeyValuePair> 

<Key> 

<PersonKey xmlns : xsi="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/XMLSchema-instance" xmlns : xsd="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

<KeyString>Sam "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 73a4f 3d9-fbb6-4874-a06f-f 584b0db523e</KeyString> 
</PersonKey> 

</Key> 

<Value> 

<Person xmlns :xsi="http: / /www.w3 .org/2001/XMLSchema-instance" xmlns :xsd="http: //www.w3 . org/2001/ 
XMLSchema"> 

<FirstName>Sam</FirstName> 

<MiddleName> "The Guitar Man"</MiddleName> 

<LastName>Miller</LastName> 

<Gender>MALE< /Gender> 

<Birthday> 198 8-04-1 6T00 : 00 : 00</Birthday> 

<DNA>73a4f 3d9-fbb6-4874-a06f-f 584b0db523e</DNA> 

</Person> 

</Value> 

</KeyValuePair> 

</RedBlackTreeOf PersonKeyPerson> 


Quick REviEW 

If your custom collection conforms to the behavior of an existing .NET collection framework interface then sim- 
ply implement the interface to make your collection conformant. Implement additional interfaces as necessary to sup- 
port custom serialization or event notification. 

The IEnumerable.GetEnumerator() and IEnumerable<T>.GetEnumerator() methods represent default enumera- 
tors. These methods usually step through a collection in ascending order using the f oreach statement. Supply a 
named iterator if you want to provide an alternative enumeration for a collection. 


Custom CoIIectIon ImpIementatIon Summary Ta1)Ie 


Table 18-1 summarizes custom collection implementation considerations and courses of action. 


Consideration 

Course of Action 

Should you extend an existing collection or create one 
from scratch? 

If the base collection provides a majority of the functionality you 
require then extending the collection and overriding selected 
methods or adding new ones as appropriate will save you time and 
money. 

Does your collection exhibit the behavior of an exist- 
ing .NET collections framework interface? 

If so, implement the interface taking care to study the expected 
behavior of each interface method and expected exceptions 
should something go wrong. 

Do you want to interate over the elements of your col- 
lection with the foreach statement? 

If so, implement the Enumerable and IEnumerable<T> interfac- 
es. You may also need to create a custom enumerator by imple- 
menting the IEnumerator and IEnumerator<T> interfaces. 


Table 18-1: Custom Collection Implementation Summary Table 
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Summary 


Consideration 

Course of Action 

Implementing Enumerable. GetEnumeratorO 

The Enumerable. GetEnumerator() method is the non-generic de- 
fault enumerator. It returns an Enumerator. Note that to differen- 
tiate this version of the GetEnumerator() method you must fully 
qualify it by appending the interface name to the method name us- 
ing the dot operator like so: IEnumerable.GetEnumerator(). 

Implementing IEnumerable<T>.GetEnumerator() 

This is the generic default enumerator. It returns IEnumera- 
tor<T>. Use the yield keyword to return individual collection el- 
ements. The use of the yield keyword hides the complexities 
ordinarily associated with implementing enumerators in earlier 
version of the .NET Framework. 

Named Iterators 

A named iterator is a readonly property that returns an IEnumer- 
able<T> object. Implement a named iterator if you need to pro- 
vide an alternative ordering for your collection. 


Table 18-1: Custom Collection Implementation Summary Table 


Summary 


You can create a custom collection by extending an existing collection and providing your own implementations 
of the required class members. The need to create custom, non-generic, strongly-typed collection classes has been 
rendered an obsolete practice with the introduction of generics. However, not all systems running the .NET frame- 
work can update to the latest framework release, so you may encounter legacy code running on production systems 
that utilize custom, non-generic collections. 

If your custom collection conforms to the behavior of an existing .NET collection framework interface then 
implement the interface. Implement additional interfaces as necessary to support custom serialization or event notifi- 
cation. 

The Enumerable. GetEnumerator() and IEnumerable<T>.GetEnumerator() methods represent default enumera- 
tors. These methods usually step through a collection in ascending order using the f oreach statement. Supply a 
named iterator if you want to provide an alternative enumeration for a collection. 
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Sport’s Shoes 

SpEciAlizEd CoIIectIons 

IjEARNiNq ObjECTiVES 

• Lisr an d dEscRibE tIie MEMbERs of TbE SysrcM, CoIIectIons, SpEci/\lizEd namespace 

• Lisr TbE SpEciAlizEd clASSES blAT bAVE bEEN RENdEREd obsolETE by CjENERiCS 

• DEscRibE rbE uNiQUE cbARACTERisdcs of a ElybRidDicrioNARy 

• DESCRibE bow rbE iNdEXER is OVERloAdEd iN rbE l\AMEVAluECollECTiON 

• Lisr severaI uses foR rbE B'itVector32 cIass 

• DEscRibE rbE pRoblEM solvEd by rbE WeaI< Event Ustener pattern 

• ImpIement rbE IWeaIcEventUstener Interface 

• Use tIie Name VAlucCollccTioN cIass iN a proqram 

• Use rbE ElybRidDicTioNARy cIass iN a proqram 

• Use rbE B'itVectorJ2 cIass iN a proqram 

• Use rbE CollEcrioNCbANqEdEvENTMANAqER cIass iN a pRoqRAM 
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Introduction 


Chapter 19: Specialized Collections 


IlNTRoduCTiON 


The System. Specialized namespace, at its name implies, is where you’d look for collection classes that offer 
unique or specialized behavior. At first glance it may seem like most of these classes, especially ones that have been 
around since .NET framework version 1.0, would have been rendered obsolete with the introduction of generics, but 
a deeper inspection reveals this has happened to only one or two. A few of the classes in the System. Specialized 
namespace truly do have special powers. 

In this chapter I’m only going to cover a handful of System.Specialized namespace members. These include the 
NameValueCollection, the HybridDictionary, the BitVector32, and the CollectionChangedEventManager and its 
related IWeakEventListener interface. 

The NameValueCollection is one of those classes that at first glance looks like it could be replaced by an existing 
generic class. If it behaved as a straightforward dictionary your could do that, but elements within the NameValueC- 
ollection can also be accessed via a numeric index. 

The HybridDictionary has dual personalities: It starts of internally as a linked list, but switches to a hash table 
when the number of elements it contains exceeds a certain threshold. 

The BitVector32 structure allows you to store multiple bit or several small integer values in the space of one 32- 
bit data structure. 

The CollectionChangedEventManager is an implementation of the weak event listener pattern. I’ll show you 
how to implement the IWeakEventListener interface on an event listener object and then use it to respond to Collec- 
tionChangedEvents . 


SysTEM.ColUcTioNs.SpEciAlizEd Namespace 


Most of the members of the System.Specialized namespace have been around since version 1.0 of the .NET 
framework with relatively few additions since. Table 19-1 lists the namespace members and describes what they do. 


Namespace Member Name 

Since 

.NET 

Version 

Comments 

Classes 

CollectionChangedEventManager 

3.0 

An implementation of System.Windows.WeakEventManager. Allows 
you to use the weak event listener pattern to respond to Collection- 
Changed events. 

CollectionsUtil 

1.0 

Lets you create case-insensitive collections of various types. Case-in- 
sensitive collections ignore character case when making string compar- 
isons. 

HybridDictionary 

1.0 

An interesting class that stores small numbers of elements in a linked 
list (ListDictionary), but changes internally to a hash table (Sys- 
tem. Collections.HashTable) when the number of elements exceeds a 
threshold. 

ListDictionary 

1.0 

A collection whose underlying data structure is a linked list. Efficient 
when elements number less than 10. 

NameObjectCollectionBase 

1.0 

Abstract base class for collections consisting of key/value pairs where 
the key is a string and values are objects. 


Table 19-1: System.Collections. Specialized Namespace Members 
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System. Collections. Specialized Namespace 


Namespace Member Name 

Since 

.NET 

Version 

Comments 

NameObjectCollectionBase.Keys- 

Collection 

1.0 

A strongly-typed collection of key strings. 

NameValueCollection 

1.0 

A strongly-typed collection of key/value pairs where the keys are 
strings and the values are strings. Items in a NameValueCollection can 
be accessed either via their key or by their index. 

NotifyCollectionChangedEvent- 

Args 

3.0 

Used to pass data related to a CollectionChanged event. 

OrderedDictionary 

2.0 

A collection of key/value pairs accessible by key or index. 

StringCollection 

1.0 

A strongly-typed collection of string objects. Use List<String> instead. 

StringDictionary 

1.0 

A strongly-typed hashtable of string keys and string values. The differ- 
ence between StringDictionary and NameValueCollection is that items 
in a NameValueCollection can be accessed via an index in addition to 
its key. 

StringEnumerator 

1.0 

Implements an iteration over the items in a StringCollection. 

Structures 

BitVector32 

1.0 

Used to store Boolean values and multiple small integers in 32 bits of 
memory. 

BitVector32. Section 

1.0 

Represents a particular section within a BitVector32 data structure. 
Properties include Mask and Offset. 

Interfaces 

INotifyCollectionChanged 

3.0 

Enables collections to raise the CollectionChanged event in response to 
items being added, updated, or removed from the collection. 

IOrderedDictionary 

2.0 

Represents a dictionary whose items can be accessed via an index or via 
a key. 

Delegates 

NotifyCollectionChangedEvent- 

Handler 

3.0 

Specifies the signature of methods that respond to CollectionChanged 
events. It’s also the delegate type of the CollectionChanged event. 

Enumerations 

NotifyCollectionChangedAction 

3.0 

Represents the various actions related to a CollectionChanged event. 
Conveyed as the Action property of the NotifyCollectionChangedE- 
ventArgs class. Actions include Add, Remove, Replace, Move, and Re- 
set. 


Table 19-1: System.Collections. Specialized Namespace Members 


Referring to table 19-1 — you’ve already seen the INotifyCollectionChanged interface used earlier in the book 
in chapter 18 when I transformed the RedBlackTree into a full-fledged collection. The INotifyCollectionChanged 
interface is closely related to the CollectionChangedEventManager as you’ll see later. 

The only specialized collection that can be replaced outright by an existing generic class is the StringCollection. 
It can be replaced by a generic List<String>. 
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The BitVector32 is an interesting collection that can store and manipulate multiple bit values or multiple small 
integral values consisting of 2 or more bits. Its one of those classes that are difficult to use unless you see good exam- 
ple of it in action. 


Quick RevIew 

The System. Collections. Specialized namespace contains collection classes and other supporting members with 
unique capabilities. Most of the members of the System. Collections. Specialized namespace have been around since 
the .NET framework version 1.0 and while one would think that generics would render most of them obsolete, that’s 
not necessarily the case. Only the StringCollection can be replaced outright by a generic List<String>. 


NAMEVAlLECollECTiON 


The NameValueCollection class is a cross between a dictionary and a list. By this I mean you can insert key/ 
value pairs and access each value via its key or via an integer indexer. Figure 19-1 shows the UML class diagram for 
the NameValueCollection inheritance hierarchy. 



Figure 19-1: NameValueCollection Inheritance Diagram 


Referring to figure 19-1 — the NameValueCollection extends the NameObjectCollectionBase class. The Name- 
ValueCollection is tagged with the [ Serializabe ] attribute and its elements can be iterated with a f oreach state- 
ment. 

Example 19.1 demonstrates the use of the NameValueCollection in a short program that scans a sequence of IP 
addresses and looks up their corresponding DNS hostnames. In this example I’ve kept the range of IP addresses nar- 
row to keep the running time of the program reasonable. 

19.1 NameValueCoIlectionDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Specialized; 

3 using System. Net; 

4 using System. 10; 

5 

6 public class NameValueCollectionDemo { 

7 

8 public static void Main(){ 

9 NameValueCollection nvc = new NameValueCollection () ; 

10 FileStream fs = null; 

11 StreamWriter writer = null; 

12 

13 for (int i = 122; i<123; i++){ 

14 for (int j = 183; j<184; j++){ 

15 for (int k = 97; k<99; k++){ 

16 for (int 1 = 50; 1<88; !++){ 

17 try{ 

18 String ipaddress_string = i + " . " + j + " . " + k + " . " + 1; 
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NameV alueCollection 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


IPAddress ipaddress = IPAddress . Parse (ipaddress_string) 
string hostname = Dns . GetHostEntry (ipaddress ). HostName; 
Console .WriteLine (hostname + " : " + ipaddress_string) ; 
nvc .Add (hostname, ipaddress_string) ; 

} catch (Exception) { 

// ignored 


} // end outer for loop 

try{ 

fs = new FileStream ( "hostnames . txt" , FileMode . Create) ; 
writer = new StreamWriter (f s) ; 
foreach (string hostname in nvc. Keys ){ 

writer . Write (hostname + " | " + nvc[ hostname] + "\r\n" ); 

} 

writer . Flush ( ) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} finally! 
try{ 

if (writer != null)! 
writer . Close ( ) ; 
f s . Close ( ) ; 

} 

} catch (Exception) { 

/ /ignored 

} 

} 


} // end Main ( ) 

} 


Referring to example 19.1 — the IP addresses scanned in this program range from 122.183.97.50 - 
122.183.98.87. If an IP address has a DNS host entry I add the hostname and the IP address to an instance of Name- 
ValueCollection called nvc. When the scan completes I write each hostname and IP address to a text file named host- 
names. txt. Figure 19-2 shows the partial results of running this program. 



Figure 19-2: Results of Running Example 19.1 


Quick RevIew 

The NameValueCollection is a cross between a dictionary and a list. It supports the access of individual elements 
via a key or via a numeric indexer. 
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HybmdDicTioNARy 


The HybridDictionary is a cross between a ListDictionary and a System. Collections.HashTable. It starts off by 
storing elements in a linked list (ListDictionary). When the number of elements exceeds a set threshold it switches 
internally to a hash table (HashTable). 

Figure 19-3 gives the UML class diagram for the HybridDictionary. 

Q IDictionary, [Collection 
[Enumerable 

HybridDictionary 


Figure 19-3: HybridDictionary Class Diagram 

Referring to figure 19-3 — the HybridDictionary implements the IDictionary, ICollection, and IEnumerable 
interfaces. Its elements can be accessed by key and they can be iterated over with a f oreach statement. 

Example 19.2 offers a short program showing the HybridDictionary in action. In this simple example I offer 
some advice to myself and a few of my friends by way of their horoscopes. 

19.2 HybridDictionaryDemo.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 

4 using System. Collections . Specialized; 

5 


7 public class HybridDictionaryDemo { 

8 public static void Main(){ 

9 HybridDictionary hd = new HybridDictionary () ; 

10 hd. Add ("Rick" , "Aquarius: The time is right to travel! Stay receptive, " + 

11 "new opportunities will present themselves."); 

12 hd. Add ( "Coralie" , "Aries: Move forward with your big plans! The time is right to stike."); 

13 hd. Add ("Kyle" , "Leo: Your mind's made up! Don't procrastinate."); 

14 hd. Add ("Tati" , "Sagittarius: Finish college before it's too late!"); 

15 hd. Add ( "Sport" , "Gemini: Take charge! Ask him to marry you!"); 

16 hd. Add ( "John" , "Gemini: Surrender yourself! Say yes when a beautiful woman asks you to marry her!"); 

17 

18 Console .WriteLine ("Name \t\t Horoscope"); 

19 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

20 
21 

22 foreach (string s in hd.Keys){ 

23 Console .WriteLine (s + "\t\t" + hdt s] ); 

24 } 

25 

2 6 } // end Main ( ) 

27 } // end class definition 

Referring to example 19.2 — on line 9 I create an instance of HybridDictionary using the default constructor. On 
lines 10 through 16 I add horoscope entries in the form of key/value pairs using the Add() method. On lines 18 and 19 
I set up the column headings and the foreach statement on line 22 looks up each value by key and prints the result- 
ing key and value to the console. Figure 19-4 shows the results of running this program. 


Quick RevIew 

The HybridDictionary is a cross between a ListDictionary and a System. Collections.HashTable. It starts off by 
storing elements in a linked list (ListDictionary). When the number of elements exceeds a set threshold it switches 
internally to a hash table (HashTable). 
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Figure 19-4: Results of Running Example 19.2 


BilVECTOR? 2 


The BitVector32 structure allows you to store individual bits or larger integral values in one 32-bit structure. Fig- 
ure 19-5 gives the UML class diagram for a BitVector32. 

«Structure» 

BitVector32 


Figure 19-5: BitVector32 Class Diagram 

To manipulate individual bits in the BitVector32 structure you must first create masks via the static 
BitVector32.CreateMask() method. Once you’ve created a mask, you use the mask along with an indexer to set the bit 
represented by that mask to either true or false. 

Alternatively, you can divvy up the BitVector32 into sections using the static BitVector32.CreateSection() 
method. Each section, represented by the Bit Vector32. Section structure, contains the minimum number of bits 
required to represent the integer value supplied to the CreateSectionO method. 

Example 19.3 shows how to store individual bit values using masks and larger integral values using sections. 

19.3 BitVector32Demo.cs 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Specialized; 

3 

4 public class BitVector32Demo { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 // Store and access individual bit values using masks 

7 BitVector32 bvl = new BitVector32 (0) ; 

8 Console . WriteLine ( "bvl intial value: \t" + (Convert . ToString (bvl . Data, 2 ) ) . PadLef t (32 , ' 0')); 

9 

10 int bitl = BitVector32 . CreateMask () ; 

11 int bit2 = BitVector32 . CreateMask (bitl) ; 

12 int bit3 = BitVector32 . CreateMask (bit2) ; 

13 

14 bvl[ bitl] = true; 

15 bvl[ bit3] = true; 

16 

17 Console. WriteLine ("bvl bl and b3 true: \t" + (Convert . ToString (bvl . Data, 2) ) . PadLeft (32 , '0')); 

18 Console . WriteLine ( " ") ; 

19 

20 // Store and access larger values using sections 

21 

22 BitVector32 bv2 = new BitVector32 (0) ; 

23 Console . WriteLine ( "bv2 intial value: \t" + (Convert . ToString (bv2 . Data, 2 ) ) . PadLef t (32 , '0')); 

24 

25 BitVector32 . Section si = BitVector32 . CreateSection (8) ; // uses first 4 bits 

26 BitVector32 . Section s2 = BitVector32 . CreateSection ( 4 , si); // uses next 3 bits following si 

27 

2 8 bv2[ si] = 6; 
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2 9 bv2[ s2] = 4; 

30 

31 Console . WriteLine ( "bv2 si and s2: \t\t" + (Convert . ToString (bv2 . Data, 2) ) . PadLeft (32, ’O')); 

32 } // end Main ( ) 

33 } // end class 

Referring to example 19.3 — the first BitVector32 instance named bvl is used to store individual bit values. The 
instance is created on line 7 and line 8 prints the initial state of 32 bits to the console. Lines 10 through 12 create bit 
masks named bitl, bit2, and bit3. Note how the first bit mask is created with the no-argument version of the Create- 
Mask() method but each subsequent mask is created with the help of the previous mask. To set the bit represented by 
its mask, use the indexer along with the bit mask as shown on lines 14 and 15. In this case I’m using the bitl and bit3 
masks to set those bits to true. Line 17 prints the state of bvl to the console. 

Sections are similar to masks but encompass more than one bit. The number of bits reserved for each section is 
set with the CreateSection() method. On lines 25 and 26 I create two sections named si and s2. Section si contains 
the minimum number of bits (4) required to represent numbers between 0 and 8. Section s2 uses 3 bits to represent 
numbers between 0 and 4. Note on line 26 how section si is used to define section s2. Lines 28 and 29 show how to 
access each section via an indexer and the section name. Figure 19-6 shows the results of running this program. 



Figure 19-6: Results of Running Example 19.3 

Quick REviEW 

The BitVector32 structure allows you to store individual bits or larger integral values in one 32-bit structure. To 
manipulate individual bits in the BitVector32 structure you must first create masks via the static BitVector32.Create- 
Mask() method. Once you’ve created a mask, you use the mask along with an indexer to set the bit represented by 
that mask to either true or false. Alternatively, you can divvy up the BitVector32 into sections using the static 
BitVector32.CreateSection() method. Each section, represented by the BitVector32. Section structure, contains the 
minimum number of bits required to represent the integer value supplied to the CreateSectionQ method. 


CollECTiONChANqEdEvENTlVfANAqER 


The CollectionChangedEventManager is a key player in the weak event listener pattern as applied to Collection- 
ChangedEvents. 

The weak event listener pattern attempts to solve a potential memory leak problem that can arise when event lis- 
teners are added to events using the “+=’ operator. 

Normally, event handler methods are added to an event using the *+=’ operator in the following fashion: 
source_obj ect . Event += listener ob j ect . EventHandlerMethod; 

This is further illustrated in figure 19-7. 



Figure 19-7: Strong Reference between a Source Object Event and Listener Object that Contains the EventHandlerMethod() 
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Referring to figure 19-7 — a strong reference exists between the source_object.Event and the listener_object that 
contains the EventHandlerMethod(). In the event that the listener_object might go out of scope before the 
source_object does, the garbage collector will not reclaim the listener object while the source_object.Event retains a 
strong reference to it in its list of event handlers. 

The weak event listener pattern breaks this strong reference relationship between source objects and listener 
objects by inserting an intermediary or manager object between the source and listener objects. This pattern is illus- 
trated in figure 19-8. 



Figure 19-8: Weak Event Listener Pattern 


Referring to figure 19-8 — the event manager decouples the source object from the listener object, making it eas- 
ier for the garbage collector to reclaim the listener object should its lifetime end before the source object’s. 

Event managers are created to handle specific types of events. Listener objects implement the System. Win- 
dows. IWeakEventListener interface which specifies one method named ReceiveWeakEvent(). 

The CollectionChangedEventManager is a WeakEventManager designed specifically to manage the connections 
between collections that implement the INotifyCollectionChanged interface and listeners that implement the 
IWeakEventListener interface. Figure 19-9 shows the UML class diagram for the CollectionChangedEventManager. 



Figure 19-9: CollectionChangedEventManager Inheritance Class Diagram 

To demonstrate the use of the CollectionChangedEventManager I’ll use the RedBlackTree collection developed 
in chapter 18. The RedBlackTree class implements the INotifyCollectionChanged interface which specifies the Col- 
lectionChanged event. 

You can compile the RedBlackTree class, along with its related Node class, into a dll using the following com- 
piler command: 

esc /t: library RedBlackTree.es Node.CS 

This results in a dll named RedBlackTree.dll. 

You’ll also need the Person class, which you can obtain from the same chapter examples. Compile the Person 
class into a dll using the following compiler command: 

esc /t:library Person.cs 

This results in a dll named Person.dll. 

Next, and this is quite important, you’ll need to search for a library named WindowsBase.dll which should be 
located in your .NET framework installation directory. On my machine the hie resides on the following absolute path: 
c :\ Windows\ Microsoft . NET\ Framework64\ v4 . 0 . 303 19\ WPF\ Windows Base . dll 

Copy the WindowsBase.dll to the project folder you’re using for this example. 

Example 19.4 gives the code for a class named ListenerObject. The ListenerObject class implements the 
IWeakEventListener interface. 
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19.4 ListenerObject.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Text; 

3 using System. Windows ; 

4 using System. Collections . Specialized; 

5 using System. Net .Mail; 

6 

7 public class ListenerObj ect : IWeakEventListener { 

8 

9 public bool ReceiveWeakEvent (Type managerType, object sender, EventArgs e){ 

10 if (managerType = typeof (CollectionChangedEventManager )) { 

11 CollectionChangedHandler (sender, (NotifyCollectionChangedEventArgs) e) ; 

12 return true; 

13 } 

14 return false; 

15 } 

16 

17 private void CollectionChangedHandler (obj ect sender, Notif yCollectionChangedEventArgs e){ 

18 try{ 

19 SmtpClient smtp_client = new SmtpClient ( " 127 . 0 . 0 . 1 " , 25); 

20 MailAddress from = new MailAddress ( "rick@pulpf reepress . com" ) ; 

21 MailAddress to = new MailAddress ( "rick@pulpf reepress . com" ) ; 

22 MailMessage email = new MailMessage (f rom, to); 

23 email . Sub j ect = sender . ToString ( ) + " has changed..."; 

24 email. Body — "Tree has changed!"; 

25 smtp_client . Send (email) ; 

26 Console . WriteLine ( "CollectionChangedEvent fired! Email notification sent to {0} !", to . ToString ()) ; 

27 } catch (Exception ex){ 

28 Console . WriteLine ( "Collection has changed, email notification not sent. Check SMTP settings..."); 

29 Console . WriteLine (ex) ; 

30 } 

31 } 

32 

33 } 

Referring to example 19.4 — the ListenerObject implements the IWeakEventListener interface which specifies 
one method named ReceiveWeakEventQ. The Receive WeakEvent() method is automatically called by an event man- 
ager which passes in the three required arguments. Your job as implementor of the Receive WeakEvent() method is to 
figure out what type of event manager called the method and respond accordingly. This occurs in the i f statement 
which begins on line 10. 1 pass the processing on to a method named CollectionChangedHandler(), which attempts to 
send an email notification. If the email notification fails for any reason and throws an exception, I simply write a brief 
message to the console. 

To get the email notification code to work you’ll need to modify the values of the SmtpClient IP address and port 
number and set the to and from email addresses accordingly. I don’t mind getting emails from readers, but I’d rather 
not receive an email every time you update your red black tree! 

Example 19.5 gives the code for a short program that demonstrates the use of the CollectionChangedEventMan- 
ager. 

19.5 MainApp.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Specialized; 

3 

4 public class MainApp { 

5 

6 [ STAThread] 

7 public static void Main (string[ ] args) { 

8 bool debugOn = false; 

9 if (args. Length > 0) { 

10 try { 

11 debugOn = Convert . ToBoolean (args[ 0] ); 

12 } catch (Exception) { 

13 debugOn = false; 

14 } 

15 } 

16 

17 RedBlackTree<PersonKey, Person> tree = new RedBlackTree<PersonKey, Person> (debugOn) ; 

18 ListenerObject listener = new ListenerObject () ; 

19 CollectionChangedEventManager .AddListener (tree, listener); 

20 

21 Person pi = new Person ( "Deekster" , "Willis", "Jaybones", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime (1966, 02, 19)); 

22 Person p2 = new Person ( "Knut" , "J", "Hampson", Person . Sex .MALE, new DateTime ( 1 972 , 04, 23)); 

23 Person p3 = new Person ( "Katrina" , "Kataline", "Kobashar", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1982, 09, 3) ) ; 

24 Person p4 = new Person ( "Dreya" , "Babe", "Weber", Person . Sex . FEMALE, new DateTime (1978, 11, 25)); 

25 Person p5 = new Person ( "Sam" , "\ "The Guitar Man\"", "Miller", Person . Sex .MALE, 

26 new DateTime (1988, 04, 16)); 

27 
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28 

try{ 


29 

tree .Add (pi .Key, 

PD; 

30 

tree .Add (p2 .Key, 

P2); 

31 

tree .Add (p3 .Key, 

p3) ; 

32 

tree .Add (p4 .Key, 

pi) ; 

33 

tree .Add (p5 .Key, 

p5) ; 

34 

} catch (Exception 

ex) { 


35 Console . WriteLine (ex) ; 

36 } 

37 

38 tree . PrintTreeStats ( ) ; 

39 Console . WriteLine ( "Original insertion order:"); 

40 Console .WriteLine (pi) ; 

41 Console .WriteLine (p2) ; 

42 Console .WriteLine (p3) ; 

43 Console . WriteLine (p4 ) ; 

44 Console .WriteLine (p5) ; 

45 

46 Console . WriteLine ( " "); 

47 Console . WriteLine ( "Sorted Order:"); 

48 tree . PrintTreeToConsole ( ) ; 

49 

50 } // end Main ( ) 

51 

52 

53 } // end MainApp class 

Referring to example 19.5 — on line 17 I create the RedBlackTree object as usual. On line 181 create an instance 
of the ListenerObject named simply listener. On line 191 use the CollectionChangedEventManager ’s static AddLis- 
tener() method to connect the tree and the listener. The rest of this program remains unchanged from the original ver- 
sion developed in chapter 18. 

Now, to compile this example using the command line compiler, it’s easier if you’ve placed all the required files 
in one folder. Figure 19-10 shows the list of files in my project folder. In addition to ListenerObject.es, MainApp.es, 
Person.dll, RedBlackTree.dll, and WindowsBase.dll, I have added a file named compile.bat that contains the compila- 
tion command as shown in example 19.6 

19.6 compile.bat 

esc /r : RedBlackTree . dll ; Person . dll ; WindowsBase . dll *.cs 


Referring to example 19.6 — this command references the required dlls and compiles the two source files Listen- 
erObject.cs and MainApp.es. Figure 19-11 shows the results of running example 19.5. 



VT Favorites 

* 

Name 

Date modified 

Type 

Size 

K Desktop 


io] compile 

1/2/2011 8:59 AM 

Windows Batch File 

1 KB 

10 Downloads 


| ] ListenerObject.es 

1/7/2011 11:02 AM 

CS File 

2 KB 

A j Recent Places 


, , MainApp.es 

1/7/2011 11:02 AM 

CS File 

2 KB 



■ '] MainApp 

1/2/2011 9:02 AM 

Application 

6 KB 

.J Libraries 


I Person.dll 

12/29/2010 12:21 ... 

Application extens... 

8 KB 

H Documents 


fej RedBlackTree.dll 

1/2/2011 8:54 AM 

Application extens... 

20 KB 

Music 


[^j WindowsBase.dll 

3/18/2010 2:16 PM 

Application extens... 

1,274 KB 

H Pictures 






PI Videos 

- 








7 items 


Figure 19-10: All Required Files In One Project Folder 
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C : NCo llect ion Book Pro jects\Chapter_19\Co llect ionChangedEuentManagei*>mainapp 
Collect ionChangedEuent fired? Email notification sent to rick0pulpfreepress.com? 

Co llect ionChangedEuent fired? Email notification sent to rick0pulpfreepress.com? 
CollectionChangedEuent fired? Email notification sent to rick0pulpfreepress.com? 

Collect ionChangedEoent fired? Email notification sent to rick0pulpfreepress.com? 
CollectionChangedEuent fired? Email notification sent to rick0pulpfreepress.com? 
Tree Stats 

First inserted key: Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 56ea9bl4-f 865-4d05-884f-c7b41d0bbc9e 
Count: 5 

■Left Rotates: 1 
■Right Rotates: 1 


Original insertion order: 

leekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 56ea9bl4-f 865-4d05-884f-c7b41d0bbc9e 

[nut J Hampson MALE 38 9f Ib6e31-f df 3-4718-9946-8c4dae77a413 

Catrina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 398e0c84-46da-40be-9a3e-91d2c5222930 

Ireya Babe Weber FEMALE 32 b06e2ele-3cee-45e4-b29a-74b5f 3b3a63d 

lam "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 d8589c38-eled-4738-b4ee-391ele2955f d 


lorted Order: 

leekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 56ea9bl4-f 865— 4d05-884f — c7b41d0bbc9e Deekster Willis Jaybones MALE 44 56ea9bl4— f 865 
4d05-884f-c7b41d0bbc9eDreya Babe Weber FEMALE 32 b06e2ele-3cee-45e4-b29a-74b5f 3b3a63d Dreya Babe Weber FEMALE 32 b0 
ie2ele-3cee-45e4-b29a-74b5f 3b3a63dKatr ina Kataline Kobashar FEMALE 28 398e0c84-46da-40be-9a3e-91d2c5222930 Katrina Kat 
i line Kobashar FEMALE 28 398e0c84-46da-40be-9a3e-91d2c5222930Knut J Hampson MALE 38 9flb6e31-fdf 3-4718-9946 -8c4dae77 
i413 Knut J Hampson MALE 38 9f Ib6e31-f df 3-4718-9946-8c4dae77a413Sam "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 d8589c38-eled-47 
!8-b4ee-391ele2955fd Sam "The Guitar Man" Miller MALE 22 d8589c38-eled-4738-b4ee-391ele2955f d 


■C:\Co llect ion Book Pro jec ts\Chapter_19\Co llect ionChangedEuent Manager > 



Figure 19-11: Results of Running Example 19.5 


Quick RevIew 

The CollectionChangedEventManager is a key player in the weak event listener pattern as applied to Collection- 
ChangedEvents. The weak event listener pattern attempts to solve a potential memory leak problem that can arise 
when event listeners are added to events using the “+=’ operator. The weak event listener pattern breaks this strong 
reference relationship between source objects and listener objects by inserting an intermediary or manager object 
between the source and listener objects. 


Summary 


The System. Collections. Specialized namespace contains collection classes and other supporting members with 
unique capabilities. Most of the members of the System. Collections. Specialized namespace have been around since 
the .NET framework version 1.0 and while one would think that generics would render most of them obsolete, that’s 
not necessarily the case. Only the StringCollection can be replaced outright by a generic List<String>. 

The NameValueCollection is a cross between a dictionary and a list. It supports the access of individual elements 
via a key or via a numeric indexer. 

The HybridDictionary is a cross between a ListDictionary and a System. Collections.HashTable. It starts off by 
storing elements in a linked list (ListDictionary). When the number of elements exceeds a set threshold it switches 
internally to a hash table (HashTable). 

The BitVector32 structure allows you to store individual bits or larger integral values in one 32-bit structure. To 
manipulate individual bits in the BitVector32 structure you must first create masks via the static BitVector32.Create- 
Mask() method. Once you’ve created a mask, you use the mask along with an indexer to set the bit represented by 
that mask to either true or false. Alternatively, you can divvy up the BitVector32 into sections using the static 
BitVector32.CreateSection() method. Each section, represented by the BitVector32. Section structure, contains the 
minimum number of bits required to represent the integer value supplied to the CreateSection() method. 

The CollectionChangedEventManager is a key player in the weak event listener pattern as applied to Collection- 
ChangedEvents. The weak event listener pattern attempts to solve a potential memory leak problem that can arise 
when event listeners are added to events using the ‘+=’ operator. The weak event listener pattern breaks this strong 
reference relationship between source objects and listener objects by inserting an intermediary or manager object 
between the source and listener objects. 
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Once Upon a Time 


CollEdioNs In Action 

IjEARNiNq ObjEdiVES 

• Demonstrate youR Abiliry to utMze coIIecrons ii\ youR cIass dEsiqi\ 

• Use A UsT<T> TO REPRESENT A ONE-TO-MANy RElATiONship bETWEEN ENTITIES 

• DESiqN ANd build A MubiREREd, NETWORl<Ed, dATA-dRiVEN, cliENT-SERVER AppliCATiON 

• Use STRUCTUREd OuERy LANqUAqE (SOL) TO MANipulATE a ReIaRONaI dATAbASE 

• DeL'ine TbE terms "taMe", "row", "coIumn", "pn'iMARy liEy", "foREiqN kEy", ANd "constraint" 

• Use dATA access objEcrs (DAOs) to map objEcrs to reIaronaI dATAbASE taUes 

• Use busiNESs objEcrs (BOs) to iMplEMENT busiNESs loqic 

• Use VaIuE objECTS (VOs) TO ModEl AppliCATiON ENTIRES ANd TRANsfER dATA bETWEEN TIERS 

• Use a MicROsofr Enterprise LibRARy Data Access Block to build a dATA-dRivEN, cHent-server 

AppliCATiON 

• Use rbE DATAbASEFACTORy cIass TO CREATE a dATAbASE CONNECTION 

• Use pREpAREd STATEMENTS TO EXECUTE SOL COMMANds 

• Use pREpAREd statement parameters to build dyNAMic SOL COMMANds 

• CorreIate a C# dATA rypE to 'its coRREspoNdiNq MicROsofr SOL Server dATA rypE 

• MANipulATE lARqE biNARy dATAbASE objECTS 

• Use a DATAGRidViEw to display ANd MANipulATE TAbulAR dATA iN a qRApbicAl user InterLace (GUI) 
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IlNTRoduCTiON 


As the title I’ve given this chapter implies, I want to demonstrate collections in action in a real-world scenario, 
however, as you certainly have guessed from reading the learning objectives, this chapter covers much more than 
that. It shows you how to build a multitiered, networked, client-server, database application using Data Access 
Objects (DAOs), Business Objects (BOs), and Value Objects (VOs). 

Your success in completing this chapter hinges on your ability to properly install and configure several critical 
components. These include Microsoft SQLServer 2008 R2 and Microsoft Enterprise Library version 5.0. The instal- 
lation of both of these tools is relatively painless and straightforward, however, as with most things in the program- 
ming world, you may have to fiddle with things to get them to work. 

As you know by now, programming, in large part, requires relentless attention to detail. At no other time is this 
more true than when you start adding the complexities of database access to the mix. One small spelling mistake in a 
configuration hie or SQL query will render an application inoperable. Also, at the start, you may feel overwhelmed by 
the myriad complexities that confront you. There’s the database, SQL syntax, relational database theory, new terms 
and technology, and the complexity of a multitiered application. To get a complex application to run correctly 
requires each piece of the application to work correctly. But fear not. At every step of the way I will show you how to 
compile (if necessary), configure, and run each piece of the puzzle. 

When you finish this chapter you’ll have a deeper understanding of how collections are used in real-world appli- 
cations, and adding the database and multitier application design skills to your repertoire will make you a better 
developer. 


WhAT You Are CoiNq To Build 


In this chapter I’m going to show you how to build a multitiered, networked, data-driven, client-server applica- 
tion. The application will be used to track employee training. Users can create, edit, and delete employees as well as 
create, edit, and delete employee training records. Employee records stored in the database will include an employee 
picture, so you’ll need to know how to store and retrieve image data. 

The overall architectural diagram for the employee training server application is given in Figure 20-1. 

r ^ --------------------- -7 i 

I Value Objects (VOs) i l 


Business Layer ( BL) Data Access Layer (DAL) 



L _ Lm|i]oyeL‘ Trainin£j;erverj\p£lication_ _ 

Figure 20-1: Employee Training Server Application Architecture 


Referring to Figure 20-1 — the employee training server application comprises several application layers. These 
include the Business Layer (BL) where business objects (BOs) reside, and the Data Access Layer (DAL) where data 
access objects (DAOs) reside. The use of value objects (VOs) spans all application layers. 

Different supporting Microsoft technologies come into play throughout the application. The Microsoft Enterprise 
Library can be used to support both business and data access layers, although in this chapter I am only using the 
Enterprise Library Data Access Application Block, which directly supports the data access layer. The .NET remoting 
infrastructure supports the remote object. 
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A business object is simply a class that contains the logic required to enforce the business rules of a particular 
application. However, try as one may to isolate business rules to business objects, they tend to creep into other parts 
of an application. For example, database design plays a key factor in what business rules can be enforced. (For exam- 
ple, what information about an employee is required and what information is optional?, etc.) 

A business object may use the services of one or more data access objects. A data access object is a class whose 
job it is to interact directly with the database. As a rule, there is a one-to-one correspondence between data access 
objects and database tables. For example, an EmployeeDAO class would be responsible for interacting with the 
tbl_employee table in the database. 

The data access layer uses the services of various classes, structures, interfaces, and enumerations provided by 
ADO.NET and the Microsoft Enterprise Library Data Access Application Block (DAAB). The DAAB, among other 
things, provides a DatabaseFactory class that is used to get a connection to the database. The DAAB also takes care of 
connection pooling to increase application performance when servicing multiple client connections. 

The remote object supplies an interface used by remote client applications to interact with the server. The remote 
object uses the services provided by one or more business objects. 

Referring again to Figure 20- 1 — application layer dependencies radiate from right to left. The business layer 
depends on the data access layer, and the remote object depends on the business layer. All layers depend on the value 
object layer which spans all application layers. 


PRElilVliNARiES 


Before moving forward in this chapter you must install Microsoft SQL Server 2008 R2 and the Microsoft Enter- 
prise Library version 5.0. You will also find it helpful to install the Microsoft SQL Server Management Studio as 
well, but this is not strictly required to get the application up and running. The Management Studio application pro- 
vides a robust GUI interface to your SQL Server database. Both SQLServer 2008 R2 and Server Management Studio 
come in Express Editions free from Microsoft. 


liNSTAllibiq SOL Server 2 008 Express Edmox 

I use Microsoft SQL Server 2008 R2 Express Edition for the database in this chapter. Go to Microsoft’s website, 
download the installation package and double click the installer executable file. You’ll be presented with the SQL 
Server Installation Center window as shown in figure 20-2. 


x 


y: 

Inst 


SQL Server Installation Center 


Planning 

Installation 

Maintenance 

Tools 

Resources 

Advanced 

Options 


SQLServer2008R2 


% 


New installation or add features to an existing installation. 

Launch a wizard to install SQL Server 2008 R2 in a non-clustered environment or to add features to an existing SQL Server 
2008 R2 instance. 

Upgrade from SQL Server 2000, SQL Server 2005 or SQL Server 2008 

Launch a wizard to upgrade SQL Server 2000, SQL Server 2005 or SQL Server 2008 to SQL Server 2008 R2. 

Search for product updates 

Search Microsoft Update for SQL Server 2008 R2 product updates. 


Figure 20-2: SQL Server Installation Center 


Click the “New installation or add features to an existing installation.” link. After several system checks you’ll be 
presented with the SQL Server 2008 R2 Setup window as is shown in Figure 20-3. 
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Figure 20-3: SQL Server 2008 R2 Setup Window 

Click the “Next >” button to proceed with the installation. When you’ve finished installing SQL Server Express 
Edition, you can test the installation by opening a console window and entering the following command: 

sqlcmd -S .\sqlexpress 

This opens a connection to the default database. If all goes well you will get a line number. At the first line num- 
ber “1>” enter the following SQL command: 

select table_name from inf ormation_schema . tables 
Press Enter. This will bring you to a second line number “2>” where you need to enter the following command: 

go 

Press Enter. The results you get should look similar to the output shown in Figure 20-4. To exit the SQL com- 
mand prompt type the command “exit” at the line number, then press Enter. 



Figure 20-4: Results of Testing SQL Server Express Edition Installation 


liNSTAlliNq MicROSoIr SOL Server Manaqeiviemt STudio Express 

You could do all your interaction with SQL Server Express via the SQL command utility, however, this can be 
cumbersome for beginners (and experienced developers too!). SQL Server Management Studio is a GUI-based appli- 
cation that makes it easy to manage and manipulate SQL Server databases. 
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You can download SQL Server Management Studio Express Edition from the same place you downloaded SQL 
Server Express. Follow the installation instructions and go with the default values. Installation is quick and painless. 
When you’ve finished, start SQL Server Management Studio. This will display a login dialog window similar to the 
one shown in Figure 20-5. 



Figure 20-5: Management Studio Login Dialog 


Referring to Figure 20-5 — click the Connect button to connect to the designated Server name. If you have just 
installed SQL Server Express there will be only one server on the list. When you click the Connect button, you’ll be 
logged into the server and your next window will look similar to the one shown in Figure 20-6. 


Microsoft SQL Server Management Studio 


US 


File Edit View Debug Tools Window Community Help 
^ New Query Qjj [J gjl - 

Object Explorer ▼ if X 

Connect’ Jj! |jj 


(local)\SQLExpress (SQL Server 1050.1600 - Rick-PC\Rick) 



0 £ 

Q) 3 Databases 
0 3 Security 
0 3 Server Objects 
0 3 Replication 
0 3 Management 


Figure 20-6: SQL Management Studio Main Window 


livisTAlliNq MicROSoPr Enterprise LibRARy 

The final thing you need to install is the Microsoft Enterprise Library version 5.0. In the interest of full disclo- 
sure, you don’t need the enterprise library data application blocks to do ADO.NET programming. They just make 
ADO.NET programming easier to do. For the purposes of this chapter, the Enterprise Library Data Access Applica- 
tion Block is required. 

Download the Microsoft Enterprise Library 5.0 installer from the Microsoft Patterns and Practices site. Run the 
enterprise library installer and click the Next button. Accept the terms of the licensing agreement and click the Next 
button. The next window lists the Enterprise Library 5.0 system requirements. Click the Next button. The second 
window you’ll see will be the Custom Setup dialog window similar to the one shown in Figure 20-7. 
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]^J Microsoft Enterprise Library 5.0 


Custom Setup 

Select the way you want features to be installed, 



Click the icons in the tree below to change the way features will be installed. 

Enterprise Library Binaries 


Enterprise Library Binaries 


Configuration Editor for Visual S 
Source Code 


< i 1,1 i > 


This feature requires 8320KB on 
your hard drive. It has 8 of 8 
subfeatures selected. The 
subfeatures require 9776KB on your 
hard drive. 


Location: 


C: program Files (x86) Microsoft Enterprise Library 
5.0\ 


Reset || Disk Usage Back | Next | Cancel | 


Figure 20-7: Enterprise Library Custom Setup Dialog 


Referring to Figure 20-7 — accept the default installation by clicking the Next button. Installation will proceed 
fairly quickly. Click the Finish button on the final window to complete the setup. Verify the installation by navigating 
to the Microsoft Enterprise Library 5.0\Bin directory and check for the required dlls. Figure 20-8 shows a partial list- 
ing of my Microsoft Enterprise Library 5.0\Bin directory. 



Favorites 
■ Desktop 
Ip. Downloads 
U Recent Places 

Si Libraries 
J Documents 
Music 

B Pictures 
3 Videos 

Homegroup 

Computer 


* 


Name Date modified Type Size 

Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Caching.pdb 4/16/2010 3:11 PM Program Debug D... 280 KB 

E'l Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Caching.xml 4/16/2010 3:11 PM XML Document 263 KB 

1^ Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Common.dll 4/16/2010 3:16 PM Application extens... 327 KB 

%] Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Common.pdb 4/16/2010 3:11 PM Program Debug D... 750 KB 

Iti’i Microsoft. Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Common.xml 4/16/2010 3:11 PM XML Document 694 KB 

|^i Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Configuration. Design. HostAdap... 4/16/2010 3:16 PM Application extens.., 14 KB 

l^i Microsoft. Practices. EnterpriseLibrary.Configuration. Design. HostAdap... 4/16/2010 3:16 PM Application extens.., 14 KB 

|4j Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Configuration.DesignTime.dll 4/16/2010 3:16 PM Application extens... 909 KB 

Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Configuration.DesignTime.pdb 4/16/2010 3:12 PM Program Debug D... 2,050 KB 

(=j Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Configuration.DesignTime.xml 4/16/2010 3:12 PM XML Document 943 KB 

l^i Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary. Configuration, EnvironmentalOv... 4/16/2010 3:16 PM Application extens.,. 59 KB 

%] Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Configuration. EnvironmentalOv... 4/16/2010 3:12 PM Program Debug D... 64 KB 

|^| Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Data.dll 4/16/2010 3:16 PM Application extens... 163 KB 

Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Data.pdb 4/16/2010 3:11 PM Program Debug D... 360 KB 


□H # 


Figure 20-8: Microsoft Enterprise Library 5.0\Bin Directory Partial Listing 

In this chapter you’ll be using the following five enterprise library .dll files: 

• Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Common.dll 

• Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Data.dll 

• Microsoft.Practices.ServiceLocation.dll 

• Microsoft.Practices.Unity.dll 

• Microsoft.Practices.Unity.Interception.dll 


A SiiviplE Test ApplicArioi\ 

This section presents a short and simple test application that will make sure you’ve got everything installed cor- 
rectly. Don’t proceed past this point until you get this application to run. When you’re successful, you can rest assured 
you’ve got this chapter half licked! 

Example 20. 1 gives the code for a short application named SimpleConnection that uses a DatabaseFactory to cre- 
ate a Database object, and then executes a simple SQL command against that database. 
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20.1 SimpleConnection.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Data; 

3 using System. Data . Common; 

4 using System. Data . Sql; 

5 using System. Data . SqlClient; 

6 

7 using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary. Common; 

8 using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data; 

9 using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data . Sql ; 

10 

11 public class SimpleConnection { 

12 public static void Main(){ 

13 Console . WriteLine ( "Simple Connection!"); 

14 Database database = DatabaseFactory .CreateDatabase () ; 

15 Console .WriteLine ("Database created!"); 

16 DbCommand command - database . GetSqlStringCommand ( "select table_name from inf ormation_schema . tables" ) ; 

17 IDataReader reader = database . ExecuteReader (command) ; 

18 while (reader .Read () ){ 

19 Console .WriteLine (reader . GetString (0) ) ; 

20 } 

21 } // end Main ( ) 

22 } // end class definition 

Referring to Example 20.1 — note first the namespaces required. On line 14, the DatabaseFactory.CreateData- 
base() method is called to create a Database object. At this point you should be wondering from where on earth does 
the DatabaseFactory class get the information required to create the Database object? The answer is — from a config- 
uration file, which you’ll see shortly. 

On line 16, the Database object’s GetSqlStringCommand() method is used to create a DbCommand object. The 
string used as an argument to the GetSqlStringCommand() method is a short SQL select statement, just like the one 
you used earlier to test the installation of SQL Server Express. The command is executed via a call to the Database 
object’s ExecuteReader() method using the reference to the newly created Command object as an argument. It returns 
an IDataReader object which you use to access the query results in the body of the while loop. The output of this 
program will be a list of table names like that obtained originally in Figure 20-4. 

Example 20.2 shows the contents of the simpleconnection.exe. config file. 

20.2 simpleconnection . exe . config 

1 <conf iguration> 

2 <conf igSections> 

3 <section name="enterpriseLibrary . Conf igurationSource" 

4 type="Microsof t . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Common . Configuration . Conf igurationSourceSection, 

5 Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Common, 

6 Version=5 . 0 . 414 . 0, Culture=neutral, PublicKeyToken=31bf 3856ad364e35" 

7 requirePermission="true" /> 

8 <section name="dataConf iguration" 

9 type="Microsoft . Practices .EnterpriseLibrary . Data. Conf iguration . Database Settings , 

10 Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data, 

11 Version=5 . 0 . 414 . 0, Culture=neutral, PublicKeyToken=31bf 3856ad364e35" 

12 requirePermission="true" /> 

13 </conf igSections> 

14 <enterpriseLibrary. Conf igurationSource selectedSource="System Configuration Source"> 

15 <sources> 

16 <add name="System Configuration Source" 

17 type="Microsof t . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Common . Configuration . SystemConf igurationSource, 

18 Microsoft . Practices .EnterpriseLibrary. Common, 

19 Version=5 . 0 . 414 . 0, Culture=neutral, PublicKeyToken=31bf 3856ad364e35" /> 

20 </sources> 

21 </enterpriseLibrary . Conf igurationSource> 

22 <dataConf iguration def aultDatabase="Connection String" /> 

23 <connectionStrings> 

24 <add name="Connection String" 

25 connectionString="Data source^ (local) \ SQLEXPRESS; Initial Catalog=master ; Integrated Security=true" 

26 providerName="System. Data . SqlClient" /> 

27 </connectionStrings> 

28 </conf iguration> 

Referring to Example 20.2 — the configuration file provides database connection string information. You create 
these configuration files with the help of the Enterprise Library Configuration tool, which you’ll find in the enterprise 
library’s installation directory. A screen shot showing the tool in action is shown in Figure 20-9. At this point it would 
be easier for you to either download this configuration file from the pulpfreepress.com website or create it manually 
by copying it from the example above. 

Alright — you have the SimpleConnection.es file and the simpleconnection.exe. config file. Before you compile 
the application, you’ll need to copy the required Enterprise Library dll files into your project directory. Your project 
directory should look similar to the one shown in Figure 20.10. 
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Figure 20-9: Enterprise Library Configuration File Creation Tool 


pJL, « Local Disk (C:) ► Collection Book Projects ► Chapter_20 ► SimpleConnection 

▼ 1 Search 

SimpleConnection 




Organize ▼ [§j] Open with... Burn New folder 


i== - 

a 



^ i-f Favorites 

* Name 

n 

Date modified 

Type 

Size 


> 

K Desktop 

1*&| Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Common.dll 

4/16/2010 3:16 PM 

Application extens... 


3271 


Downloads 

Ki Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Data.dll 

4/16/2010 3:16 PM 

Application extens... 


163 1 


Recent Places 

— ' [jb] Microsoft.Practices.ServiceLocation.dll 

4/16/2010 3:16 PM 

Application extens... 


271 



l^i Microsoft.Practices.Unity.dll 

4/16/2010 2:42 PM 

Application extens... 


131 1 

: 

^ Libraries 

l^i Microsoft.Practices.Unity .Interception. dll 

4/16/2010 2:42 PM 

Application extens... 


1231 


t> [-; Documents 

c *=| SimpleConnection.es 

10/5/2010 7:10 PM 

Visual C# Source f... 


21 


t> Music 

|ij^ simpleconnection. exe.config 

1/16/2011 8:49 AM 

XML Configuration. 


21 

- 




Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Co... 

Application extension 


Date modified: 4/16/2010 3:16 PM 
Size: 326 KB 


Date created: 1/14/2011 9:31 AM 


Figure 20-10: Contents of the SimpleConnection Project Directory Before Compiling 

To compile this application, open a command console window, change to the project directory, and enter the fol- 
lowing compiler command: 


esc /r : Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data . dll ; Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Common .dll / 
lib: "C : \Program Files ( x86 ) \Microsof t Enterprise Library 5.0\Bin" *.cs 


Note that this is all on one line that has wrapped around. When you’ve entered this command, press Enter and 
cross your fingers. If all goes well it will compile. If not, you’ll need to retrace your steps to ensure you’ve installed 
the database and the enterprise library files correctly. It may help to copy this rather long compiler command into a 
batch file named compile.bat. 
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Finally, run the application by typing simpleconnection at the command prompt. You should see an output simi- 
lar to what is shown in Figure 20- 1 1 . 



Figure 20-11: Results of Running the SimpleConnection Application 


IlNTROduCTiON To ReIatIoNaI DATAbASES ANd SOL 


In this section I will show you how to create and manipulate data contained in a relational database using Struc- 
tured Query Language (SQL). You’ll also learn how to create SQL scripts to automate the execution of complex que- 
ries and other commands. 


TERMiiNoloqy 

A database management system (DBMS) is a software application that stores data in some form or another and 
provides a suite of software components that allows users to create, manipulate, and delete the data. The term data- 
base refers to a related collection of data. A DBMS may contain one or more databases. The term database is often 
used interchangeably to refer both to a DBMS and to the databases it contains. For example, a colleague is more 
likely to ask you “What type of database are you going to use?” rather than “What type of database management sys- 
tem are you going to use?” 

A relational database stores data in relations referred to as tables. A relational database management system 
(RDBMS) is a software application that allows users to create and manipulate relational databases. Popular RDBMS 
systems that I’m personally familiar with include Oracle, MySQL, and Microsoft SQL Server, but there exist many 
more. 

A table is composed of rows and columns. Each column has a name and an associated database type. For exam- 
ple, a table named tblemployee may have a column named FirstName with a type of varchar(50). {i.e., A variable- 
length character field with a 50 character limit.) Each row is an instance of data stored in the table. For example, the 
tbl_employee table might contain any number of employee entries, with each entry occupying a single row in the 
table. 

In most cases it is desirable to be able to uniquely identify each row of data contained within a table. To do this, 
one or more of the table columns must be designated as the primary key for that table. The important characteristic of 
a primary key is that its value must be unique for each row. 

The power of relational databases derives from their ability to dynamically create associations between different 
tables. One table can be related to another table by the implementation of a foreign key. The primary key of one table 
serves as the foreign key in the related table, as Figure 20-12 illustrates. 

Referring to Figure 20-12 — the EmployeelD column serves as the primary key for tbl_employee. An Employ- 
eelD column in tbl_employee_training serves as a foreign key for that table. In this manner, a relationship has been 
established between tbl_employee and tbl_employee_training. These tables can now be manipulated together to 
extract meaningful data regarding employees and the training they have taken. A table can be related to multiple 
tables by the inclusion of multiple foreign keys. 

Primary keys and foreign keys can be used together to enforce referential integrity. For example, you should not 
be able to insert a new row into tbl_employee_training unless the EmployeelD foreign key value you are trying to 
insert already exists as a primary key in tbl_employee. Also, what should happen when an employee row is deleted 
from tbl_employee? A cascade delete can automatically delete any related records in tbl_employee_training. When 
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tbl_employee 

EmployeelD I FirstName I MiddleName I Birthday I Gender I Picture 
PK 

tbl_employee_training 

TrainingID I EmployeelD I Title I Description I Start Date I End Date I Status 



Figure 20-12: The Primary Key of One Table Can Serve as the Foreign Key in a Related Table 

an employee row is deleted from tbl_employee, any rows in tbl_employee_training with a matching foreign key will 
also be deleted. 


StructurecI Query Lanquaqe (SQL) 

SQL is used to create, manipulate, and delete relational database objects and the data they contain. Although 
SQL is a standardized database language, each RDBMS vendor is free to add extensions to the language, which 
essentially renders the language non-portable between different database products. What this means to you is that 
while the examples I present in this section will work with Microsoft SQL Server, they may not work with Oracle, 
MySQL, or whatever relational database system you’re familiar with. This holds true especially for SQL’s Data Defi- 
nition Language commands, which we will cover shortly. 

SQL comprises three sub-languages, which group commands according to functionality: Data Definition Lan- 
guage (DDL), Data Manipulation Language (DML), and Data Control Language (DCL). In this section I will focus 
on the use of DDL and DML. 


Data DEfii\ihioN Language (DDL) 

The DDL includes the create, use, alter, and drop commands. Let’s use a few of these commands to set 
up the employee training database that will be used to store data for the employee training application. Before we 
begin, open SQL Server Management Studio and take a look at the default databases SQL Server provides upon 
installation. 



Figure 20-13: SQL Server’s Default Databases 

Referring to Figure 20-13 — there are four databases installed by default. These include master, model, msdb, 
and tempdb. Of these four, the master database is most important. It contains data necessary to startup and run SQL 
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Server. Ordinarily, you will not directly interface with or manipulate the master database, but you will need to use it 
every once in a while with the use command as you will see shortly. 


CREATisq The EMployEETRAi\i\q DATAbASE 

Let’s now create the EmployeeTraining database with the help of the create command. You could create the 
database using Management Studio, but I want to show you how to do it using the SQL command utility and then 
with the help of an SQL script file. 

First, open a command window and start the SQL command utility with the following command: 

sqlcmd -S .\sqlexpress 
On the first numbered line enter the following command: 

create database EmployeeTraining 
Press Enter, and on the second numbered line enter the following command: 

go 

Press Enter. Your command window should look similar to Figure 20-14. 



Figure 20-14: Creating EmployeeTraining Database with SQL Command Utility 


Check that the database exists by opening Management Studio and taking a look. You should see something sim- 
ilar to Figure 20-15. 


Microsoft SQL Server Management Studio 


F 

I File Edit View Debug Jools Window Community Help 

| ! .H New Query Qj C& ! B? B I £l £ 

Object Explorer ▼ £ X 

Connect" [3 =5 



Object Explorer Details 

& •■■a # i j s “ rch 


B Ifi (local): SQLExpress (SQL Server 10.50.1600 - Rick-PC\Rick) 

b fa rriTT* 1 

IS GLi System Databases 
El a EmployeeTraining 
(±) Qi Security 
13 Qi Server Objects 
(3 CjA Replication 
(3 Cj4 Management 


(local)\SQLExpress (SQL Server 10.50.1600 - Rick-PC\Rick)\Databases 


Name 


Policy Health State 


2M System Databases 
(J EmployeeTraining 




Li Databases 


Ready 


Figure 20-15: Checking on the Existence of the EmployeeTraining Database 


CREAriNq A DATAbAse Wirh A ScRipr 

Alright, now that you’ve done this via the SQL command utility line-by-line, I want to show you how to drop the 
database and create it with a script. Open your favorite text editor and create a file named “create_database.sql” and 
enter the code shown in Example 20.3 

20.3 create database .sql 

1 use master 

2 drop database EmployeeTraining 

3 go 

4 

5 create database EmployeeTraining 

6 go 
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Referring to Example 20.3 — one line 1, the use command switches to the master database context. The drop 
command on line 2 drops the EmployeeTraining database. The go command on line 3 executes the previous two 
lines. On line 5, the create command creates the EmployeeTraining database. The go command is used again on 
line 6 to execute line 5. 

Save the create_database.sql file in a folder named “scripts”. In fact, now would be a good time to create a 
project folder for the employee training application. I recommend two folders: one named “client”, the other named 
“server”. Create the scripts folder in the server folder. 

To execute the create_database.sql script, change to the scripts folder and enter the following command: 
sqlcmd -S .\sqlexpress -i create_database . sql 

Press Enter. If all goes well, you’ll see an output similar to that shown in Figure 20-16. 


JflJxj 


C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\Server\scripts>sqlcnd -S .Ssqlexpress -i 
reate_database .sql 

Changed database context to 'naster' . 

C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pi»o jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingftpp\Sei*oei'\scripts>_ 


LJ 


Figure 20-16: Results of Executing the create_database.sql Script 

As you can see from looking at Figure 20-16, there’s not much output, only one line indicating the database con- 
text changed to master. Open Management Studio and verify once again that the EmployeeTraining database exists. 
It’s now time to create the tables we’ll use to store the employee training application data. 


CitEATinq Tables 

The create command is used to create the tables we’ll need to store data for employees and their training. 
Now, while you could create the tables via the SQL command utility line-by-line, that method is error-prone and hard 
to edit. It’s much easier to create a script to do the work for you. Example 20.4 gives the first version of a database 
script named “create_tables.sql” that contains the SQL code required to create a table named “tbl_employee”. 

20.4 create tables. sql (1 st version) 

1 use EmployeeTraining 

2 

3 drop table tbl_employee 

4 go 

5 

6 create table tbl_employee ( 

7 EmployeelD uniqueidentif ier not null primary key, 

8 FirstName varchar(50) not null, 

9 MiddleName varchar(50) not null, 

10 LastName varchar(50) not null, 

11 Birthday datetime not null, 

12 Gender varchar(l) not null, 

13 Picture varbinary (MAX) null 

14 ) 

15 go 

Referring to Example 20.4 — it’s imperative that this script executes in the EmployeeTraining database, and 
that’s the purpose of the use command on line 1. Line 3 drops the tbl_employee table, if it exists. It certainly will not 
exist the first time you execute the script, so you’ll see an error message stating that fact. You can safely ignore that 
message. The create command starting on line 6 creates the tbl_employee table. The tbl_employee table contains 
seven columns named EmployeelD , FirstName , MiddleName, LastName, Birthday, Gender, and Picture. Each col- 
umn has a corresponding database type. Most are of the variable length character type varchar(n) where n specifies 
the maximum number of characters the column can contain. The EmployeelD column is of type uniqueidentijier 
which has been designated as the table’s primary key column. The Birthday column is of type datetime, and the Pic- 
ture column is a variable length binary column set to varbinary(MAX). All columns except Picture must contain data 
when a row is created. This is specified with the not null constraint. (A constraint is a rule placed on a column or 
table meant to enforce data integrity.) 

In this example application the tbl_employee table is fairly simple and straightforward. I may, in the not to dis- 
tant future, regret the decision to put the employee picture in the tbl_employee table, but for now that’s where I’m 
putting it! 

To run this script save it in the scripts folder, open a command window, change to the scripts folder, and enter the 
following command-line command: 
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sqlcmd -S .\sqlexpress -i create_tables . sql 
The results obtained from executing this script on my machine are shown in Figure 20-17. 


ca Projects 


|C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingAppSFirst I terat ion\Server\scripts>sqlcr>d -S .\[ 
qlexpress — i create__tables .sql 
[Changed database context to ' Employee Training' . 

Msg 3701, Level 11, State 5, Server BI GR I CK\S QLEXPRESS, Line 3 

Cannot drop the table ’ tbl_eniployee' , because it does not exist or you do not have permission. 


C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\First I terat ion\Server\scripts>_ 




Figure 20-17: Results of Executing create_tables.sql Database Script 


SOL Server DxrAbASE TypES 

Table 20-1 lists the MS SQL Server database types and their associated value ranges and usage. 


Type Category 

Data Type 

Value Range 

Usage 

Exact Numeric 

bigint 

-2 63 to2 63 -l 

Use to store large integral values. 

Exact Numeric 

int 

-2 31 to 2 31 -1 

Use to store medium-sized integral val- 
ues. 

Exact Numeric 

smallint 

-2 15 to 2 15 -1 

Use to store small integral values. 

Exact Numeric 

tinyint 

0 to 255 

Use to store really small integral values. 

Exact Numeric 

bit 

0, l,or null 

Stores 1 or 0 

Exact Numeric 

decimal 

-10 38 +1 to 10 38 -1 

decimal(p, s) where p is precision and s 
is scale. P is the maximum total number 
of decimal digits that can be stored both 
to the left and right of the decimal point. 
The range of p is 1 - 38 with 18 as the de- 
fault. 

Scale is the maximum number of deci- 
mal digits that can be stored to the right 
of the decimal point. The range of s var- 
ies from 0 - p. (Example decimal(24, 6) 
would specify 24 total digits with 6 to 
the right of the decimal point.) 

Exact Numeric 

numeric 

-10 38 +1 to 10 38 -1 

numeric is equivalent to decimal 

Exact Numeric 

money 

-922,337,203,685,477.5808 

to 

922,337,203,685,477.5807 

Large monetary or currency values. Use 
to hold the value of US national debt. 

Exact Numeric 

smallmoney 

-214,748.3648 to 214,748.3647 

Small monetary or currency values. 

Approximate 

Numerics 

float 

-1.79 308 to -2.23" 308 , 0, 
and 2.23" 308 to 1.79 308 

float(n) where n is the number of bits 
used to store the mantissa, n must be a 
value between 1-53. Default value of n 
is 53. 

Approximate 

Numerics 

real 

-3.40 38 to -1.18" 38 , 0 
and 1.18" 38 to 3.4 38 

Equivalent to float 


Table 20-1: SQL Server Data Types 
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Type Category 

Data Type 

Value Range 

Usage 

Date and Time 

datetime 

1 January 1753 through 
31 December 9999 

Holds a large date and time range. 

Date and Time 

smalldatetime 

1 January 1900 through 
6 June 2079 

Holds a smaller date and time range. 

Character Strings 

char 

1 - 8000 fixed length bytes 

Holds fixed length character values. 

Character Strings 

varchar 

1 - 8000 variable length bytes 
or varchar(MAX) holds 2 31 -l bytes 

Holds variable length character strings 
varchar(n) where n specifies max 
length. 

Character Strings 

text 

DO NOT USE 

Will be removed from future versions of 
SQL Server 

Unicode Character 
Strings 

nchar 

1 - 4000 fixed length Unicode 
characters 

Holds fixed length Unicode character 
strings. 

Unicode Character 
Strings 

nvarchar 

1 - 4000 variable length Unicode 
characters or nvarchar! MAX) holds 
2 31 -1 bytes 

Holds variable length Unicode character 
strings, nvarchar(n) where n specifies 
max length. 

Unicode Character 
Strings 

ntext 

DO NOT USE 

Will be removed from future versions of 
SQL Server 

Binary Strings 

binary 

1 - 8000 fixed length binary data 

Holds fixed length binary data. 

Binary Strings 

varbinary 

1 - 8000 variable length binary data 
or varbinary(MAX) holds 2 31 -1 bytes 

Holds variable length binary data, varbi- 
nary(n) where n specifies max length. 

Binary Strings 

image 

DO NOT USE 

Will be removed from future versions of 
SQL Server 

Other 

cursor 

cursor reference 

Holds variables or stored procedure out- 
put parameters that contain a reference 
to a cursor. 

Other 

sql_variant 

int, binary, and char 

Stores values of various data types. 

Other 

table 

result set 

Stores a result set for later processing. 

Other 

timestamp 

Automatically generated unique 
binary number 

Used to version-stamp table rows. Does 
not preserve a date or a time. 

Other 

uniqueidentifier 

A 16-byte Globally Unique Identifier 
(GUID) 

Used to hold GUID strings. 

Other 

xml 

2 gigabytes 

Holds XML data. 


Table 20-1: SQL Server Data Types 


Referring to Table 20-1 — note that three database types have been deprecated and will, at some point in the 
future, be dropped from SQL Server. These have been highlighted with light grey shading. Now, while this may or 
may not happen for a long, long time, it’s still a good idea to shy away from using the deprecated types when writing 
new code. 


Data MANipuUiioN LvNquAqE (DML) 

Now that you’ve created the EmployeeTraining database and added to it the tbl_employee table, it’s time to learn 
how to use SQL’s Data Manipulation Language to add, manipulate, and delete tbl_employee data. There are four 
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DML commands: insert, select, update, and delete. First things first! Let’s create a script to insert some 
test data into the tbl_employee table. I’ll then show you how to manipulate that data with the other three commands. 

Usisq The Insert Commanc 1 

Example 20.5 gives the code for a database script named “create_test_data.sql” that inserts one row of test data 
into the tbl_employee table. 

20.5 create test data. sql 

1 use EmployeeTraining 

2 go 

3 

4 insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, birthday, gender) 

5 values (newid(), 'Rick', 'Warren', 'Miller', '3/13/1961', 'M') 

6 go 

Referring to Example 20.5 — line 1 is necessary to ensure we are using the correct database, which in this case is 
EmployeeTraining. Line 4 contains the first part of the insert statement. With the insert statement you specify into 
which table you want to insert data, and list each column that will receive data in the parentheses. The order of the 
columns you specify is important because the order of the actual values you insert, shown here on line 5, must match 
the order in which you listed your columns. In this example, I am inserting data into the employeeid, firstname, mid- 
dlename, lastname, birthday, and gender columns only. Remember, these columns MUST contain data because of 
their NOT NULL constraint. It’s ok not to insert data into the picture column because that column is allowed to con- 
tain a null value. (Note: If you want to insert more than one row of test data simply add another insert statement to the 
script below line 6.) 

To execute this script, open a command window, change to the scripts folder, and enter the following command: 
sqlcmd -S .\sqlexpress -i create_test_data . sql 
Then press Enter. You should see a result similar to that shown in Figure 20-18. 



Figure 20-18: Results of Running create_test_data.sql Database Script 


Usii\iq The SeIect CoMMADid 

The select command is used to write database queries ( i.e select statements) that return data. A select 
statement contains several clauses, most of which are optional. The following code fragment shows a simple 
select statement that gets all the data contained in all the columns of the tbl_employee table: 

select * from tbl_employee 

To execute this select statement, open the SQL command utility by typing the following command-line com- 
mand: 

sqlcmd -S .\sqlexpress 

At the first numbered line enter the following command: 

use employeetraining 

Press Enter, then enter go and press Enter again. On the first numbered line enter the select command given 
above and press Enter. On the next numbered line enter the go command and press Enter. Your results should look 
similar to Figure 20-19. 

Referring to Figure 20-19 — the output is a little bunched up but you can pick out the column headings and their 
associated data. 

You can limit the number of columns a select statement returns by specifying exactly which columns you want 
when you enter the select statement, as the following code fragment shows: 

select firstname, middlename, lastname from tbl_employee 

Try executing this statement in the SQL command utility. Your results should look similar to those shown in Fig- 
ure 20-20. 
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Figure 20-19: Results of Executing a Simple Select Statement 


|C:\Docurrients and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro ject sSChaptei‘2 0\EmployeeT rain ingflpp\First It erationSSe rue r\scripts>sq lend -S .\g 
sqlexpress “ 

jl> use employeet raining 
E> go 

|Changed database context to ’ Employee Train ing' . 

Il> select first name, middlename, last name from tbl_employee 
E> go 

f irstnane middlename lastname 


<1 rows affected) 
1> - 


Figure 20-20: Selecting Specific Rows with select Statement 


Up to this point I’ve only been using one required select statement from clause to specify the table from 
which to get the data. The following select statement adds an optional where clause to limit the data returned: 
select firstname, lastname from tbl_employee where lastname= ' Bishop ' 

As you may have guessed, if you entered this query in the employeetraining database, you’d get no results 
because nobody by the last name of Bishop has been entered into the tbl_employee table. Let’s modify the 
create_test_data.sql script to add some more test data. Example 20.6 gives the modified script. 


20.6 create test data.sql (Mod 1) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


use EmployeeTraining 
go 


insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, 
values (newid(), 'Rick', 'Warren', 'Miller', '3/13/1961', 'M') 

go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, 
values (newid(), 'Steve', 'Jacob', 'Bishop', '2/10/1942', 'M') 

go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, 
values (newid(), 'Coralie', 'Sarah', 'Powell', '10/10/1974', 'F') 

go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, 
values (newid(), 'Kyle', 'Victor', 'Miller', '8/25/1986', 'M') 

go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, 
values (newid(), 'Patrick', 'Tony', 'Condemi', '4/17/1961', 'M') 
go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, 
values (newid(), 'Dana', 'Lee', 'Condemi', '11/1/1965', 'F') 
go 


birthday, gender) 
birthday, gender) 
birthday, gender) 
birthday, gender) 
birthday, gender) 
birthday, gender) 


Referring to Example 20.6 — notice how the go command must be issued after each insert statement. Run 
this script to insert the extra data. (Note: You may want to run the create_tables.sql script to start clean! Don’t you 
just love database scripts!) Your results should look similar to Figure 20-21. 
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' Projects 


C : \Docunen t s and Se 1 1 ingsNRickNDeskt op\Pro j ec t s SChapt e r2 ONEmplo ye e Train ingAppNFirst I terat ion\Server\scr ipts >sqlcmd 

sqlexpress -i create_test_data.sql 

Changed database context to J EmployeeTrain ing* . 


^ El 


<1 rows affected) 

<1 rows affected) 

<1 rows affected) 

<1 rows affected) 

<1 rows affected) 

<1 rows affected) 

C:\Docunents and Sett ings\Rick\DesktopNProjects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrain ingAppNFirst I terat ion\Server\scripts>_ 


Figure 20-21: Inserting More Test Data with the create_test_data.sql Database Script 


Now, start the SQL command utility, change to the employeetraining database, and enter the following select 
statement: 

select firstname, lastname 
from tbl_employee 
where lastname= ' Miller ' 


go 


This is how you will normally see a select statement used, with each clause appearing on separate lines. Note 
that the go command is not part of SQL, but rather how the SQL statement is executed in SQL Server. The results 
you get from executing this query should look similar to those shown in Figure 20-22. 


fHT SQLCMD 


[C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Projects\Chapter20NEmployeeTrain ingAppNFirst I terationNSeruerNscripts>sqlcmd -S .\a 
sqlexpress 

1> use employeetraining 
2> go 

Changed database context to ' EmployeeTraining* . 

1> select firstname, lastname 
2> from tbl_employee 
3> where lastname=' Miller* 

4> go 

firstname lastname 


Rick 

Kyle 


<2 rows affected) 

1 > _ 


Miller 

Miller 


Figure 20-22: Results of Limiting Data Returned from select Statement with where Clause 


Referring to Figure 20-22 — the query returned two employees with the last name Miller. If you did not run the 
create_tables.sql script before running the modified create_test_data.sql script, you would see three employees in the 
results because there would be two Rick Millers in the database. 

Try this query: 

select firstname, lastname 
from tbl_employee 

where gender='F' or f irstname= ' Kyle ' 
go 

This should return three rows as is shown in Figure 20-23. 



Figure 20-23: Results of Executing the Previous Query 
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Data within a table can be changed with the SQL update command. For example, if you wanted to change the 
employee Coralie Powell’s last name to Miller, you would use the following update statement: 

update tbl_employee 
set lastname = 'Miller' 
where firstname = 'Coralie' 
go 

The update statement begins by specifying the name of the table to which the update applies. The set clause 
on the second line specifies one or more columns within that table and their new values. The where clause is used to 
specify to which row in the table the update applies. In this case the employee whose first name is “Coralie” will have 
her name changed from “Powell” to “Miller”. (Note: If you had more than one employee with the first name “Cor- 
alie”, this statement would change all their last names to Miller. To isolate the correct Coralie you’d have to use her 
EmployeelD in the where clause.) Figure 20-24 illustrates the use of the previous update statement. 



MSI id 


C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\First I terat ion\Seruer\scripts>sqlcmd -S 
sqlexpress 

1> use employee training 
2> go 

Changed database context to ' EmployeeTraining J . 

1> select firstname, lastname 
2> from tbl_employee 
□ > go 

firstname lastname 

Dana 

Condemi 

Rick 

Miller 

Steve 

Bishop 

Kyle 

Miller 

Coralie 

Powell 

Patrick 

Condemi 

<6 rows affected) 


1> update tbl_employee 


2> set lastname = ' Miller' 


3> where firstname = 'Coralie' 


r4> go 


<1 rows affected) 


1> select firstname, lastname 


2> from tbl employee 


3> go 


f irstname 

lastname 

Dana 

Condemi 

Rick 

Miller 

Steve 

Bishop 

Kyle 

Miller 

Coralie 

Miller 

Patrick 

Condemi 

<6 rows affected) 


1) _ 



Figure 20-24: Changing Coralie Powell’s Last Name to Miller with the Update Statement 


Llsiuq TUe DeIete CoMMAud 

The delete command is used to delete one or more rows from a table. The following delete statement 
removes from the tbl_employee table all employees whose last names equal “Miller”: 

delete from tbl_employee 
where lastname = 'Miller' 
go 

The results of executing this statement are shown in Figure 20-25. 


Quick REviEW 

Relational databases hold data in tables. Table columns are specified to be of a particular data type. Table data is 
contained in rows. Structured Query Language (SQL) is used to create, manipulate, and delete relational database 
objects and data. SQL contains three sub-languages: Data Definition Language (DDL) which is used to create data- 
bases, tables, views, and other database objects; Data Manipulation Language (DML) which is used to create, manip- 
ulate, and delete the data contained within a database; and Data Control Language (DCL) which is used to grant or 
revoke user rights and privileges on database objects. 
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Figure 20-25: Deleting all Employees whose Last Names = “Miller” 

Different database makers are free to extend SQL to suit their needs so there’s no guarantee of SQL portability 
between different databases. 

One or more table columns can be designated as a primary key whose value is unique for each row inserted into 
that table. Related tables can be created by including the primary key of one table as a foreign key in the related table. 


CompIex SQL Queues 


In this section I want to show you how to use SQL to manipulate data in multiple tables. Along the way you will 
leam how to use a foreign key to create a related table, and how to use the from clause to join related tables together 
in a select statement. 


CREATii\q A ReIatecJ TAblE With A FoREiqiN l<Ey 

It’s time now to add another table to the employeetraining database. Where do you think would be a good place 
to put this table’s create statement code? If you guessed the create_tables.sql script you’re right! 

20.7 create tables. sql ( Mod 1) 

1 use EmployeeTraining 

2 

3 alter table tbl_employee_training drop constraint fk_employee 

4 go 

5 

6 drop table tbl_employee 

7 go 

8 

9 create table tbl_employee ( 

10 EmployeelD uniqueidentif ier not null primary key, 

11 FirstName varchar(50) not null, 

12 MiddleName varchar(50) not null, 

13 LastName varchar(50) not null, 

14 Birthday datetime not null, 

15 Gender varchar(l) not null, 

16 Picture varbinary (max) null 

17 ) 

18 go 

19 

20 drop table tbl_employee_training 

21 go 

22 

23 create table tbl_employee_training ( 

24 TrainingID int not null identity (1, 1) primary key, 

25 EmployeelD uniqueidentif ier not null, 

26 Title varchar(200) not null, 

27 Description varchar(500) not null, 

28 StartDate datetime null, 

29 EndDate datetime null, 

30 Status varchar(25) 

31 ) 

32 go 

33 
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34 alter table tbl_employee_training 

35 add constraint fk_employee 

36 foreign key (EmployeelD) 

37 references tbl_employee (EmployeelD) on delete cascade 

38 go 

Referring to Example 20.7 — the create statement for the tbl_employee_training table begins on line 23. It’s 
preceded by the drop statement on line 20. The table’s primary key is named TrainingID. The primary key value, in 
this case an integer, will be automatically generated when a record is inserted into the table and incremented by 1 . 
This behavior is obtained with the identity( 1 , 1 ) entry specification. The first value is the identity seed, the second is 
the increment value. 

Note that the tbl_employee_training table has a column named EmployeelD, which is the same type as the 
EmployeelD column in the tbl_employee table. However, this alone does not establish the foreign key relationship 
between that column and the one in the tbl_employee table. The foreign key constraint is created with the alter 
statement beginning on line 34. Note that the name of the foreign key constraint is fk_employee. (You could name it 
anything you like.) Having the foreign key constraint named in this manner allows you to drop the constraint before 
you drop the tbl_employee table. If you don’t drop the fk_employee constraint before trying to drop the tbl_employee 
table you’ll get an error. That’s why it’s necessary to put the alter statement on line 3. 

To run this script, change to the scripts directory and enter the following command at the command-line: 
sqlcmd -S .\sqlexpress -i create_tables . sql 
The first time you run this script you’ll get several errors saying the fk_employee constraint and 
tbl_employee_training table do not exist. When you run it a second time you will not receive those errors. After you 
run the script, verify the existence of the tbl_employee_training table by opening SQL Server Management Studio as 
is shown in Figure 20-26. 



Figure 20-26: Verifying the Creation of the tbl_employee_training Table 


li\SERTii\q Test Data Imto TIte Tbl_EMployEE_TRAii\iii\q TAblE 

You’ll want to insert some test data into the tbl_employee_training table and to do this you’ll need to make sev- 
eral modifications to the create_test_data.sql script. But first, run the script as-is to insert test data into the 
tbl_employee table. You need to do this so that you can get a valid GUID for each employee. To do this, run the 
script, then enter the following command in the SQL command utility: (Don’t forget to change to the employeetrain- 
ing database first!) 

select employeeid from tbl_employee 
go 

Figure 20-27 shows this statement being executed in the SQL command utility. 
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' Select SQLCMD 


C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jec tsSChapte r20\EpiployeeT rain ingApp\First Iteration \Seruer\scripts>sqlcmd 
sqlexpress 

1> use employeetraining 
2> go 

Changed database context to * EmployeeTraining* . 

1> select employeeid from tbl_employee 
2> go 

employeeid 


4F786EC-D8FC-472A-9E8C-4DDE307ABEC8 
5 BF3 A 9 8 - A B02 -445 E-A 5 F7-6 7B74C6 A 9 5 1 5 
4F9A6B5-F099-4829-8CD1-89A4A01B5F96 
39A7460-9D35-4ABC-ABDF-A48F6B224D42 
F67C044-A7A8-4E22-B602-C4DA6C48E485 
2 2 C2 Cl F-2 08 8 -40A 3 -9 El B-D2 79 1 0CA 0006 


<6 rows affected> 


Figure 20-27: Selecting EmployeelDs from tbl_employee 


Referring to Figure 20-27 — select the listed EmployeelDs, copy them, and paste them into your text editor. 
You’ll need them to create the modified version of the create_test_data.sql script as is shown in Example 20.8. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 


use EmployeeTraining 
go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, 
values ( ' E4F7 8 6EC-D8FC-472A-9E8C-4DDE307ABEC8 ' , 
go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, 
values ( * 25BF3A98-AB02-445E-A5F7-67B74C6A9515 ' , 
go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, 
values ( ' 74F9A6B5-F099-4829-8CD1-89A4A01B5F96 ' , 
go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, 
values ( ' 439A7 4 60-9D35-4ABC-ABDF-A4 8F6B224D42 ' , 
go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, 
values ( ' DF67C044-A7A8-4E22-B602-C4DA6C48E485 ' , 
go 

insert into tbl_employee (employeeid, firstname, 
values ( 1 522C2C1F-2088-40A3-9E1B-D27910CA0006 ' , 
go 


20.8 create test data. sql (Mod 2) 


middlename, lastname, birthday, gender) 

'Rick', 'Warren', 'Miller', '3/13/1961', 'M') 

middlename, lastname, birthday, gender) 

'Steve', 'Jacob', 'Bishop', '2/10/1942', 'M') 

middlename, lastname, birthday, gender) 
'Coralie', 'Sarah', 'Powell', '10/10/1974', ' F ' ) 

middlename, lastname, birthday, gender) 

'Kyle', 'Victor', 'Miller', '8/25/1986', 'M') 

middlename, lastname, birthday, gender) 
'Patrick', 'Tony', 'Condemi', '4/17/1961', 'M') 

middlename, lastname, birthday, gender) 

'Dana', 'Lee', 'Condemi', '11/1/1965', 'F') 


insert into tbl_employee_training (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) 
values ( ' E4F786EC-D8FC-472A-9E8C-4DDE307ABEC8 ' , 'Advanced Microsoft Word', 'Description text here...', 
'11/2/2007', '11/5/2007', 'Passed') 

go 

insert into tbl_employee_training (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) 
values ( ' E4F786EC-D8FC-472A-9E8C-4DDE307ABEC8 ' , 'Project Management Professional', 

'Description text here...', '6/12/2006', '6/15/2006', 'Passed') 

go 

insert into tbl_employee_training (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) 
values ( ' 25BF3A98-AB02-445E-A5F7-67B74C6A9515 ' , 'Project Management Professional', 

'Description text here...', '6/12/2006', '06/15/2006', 'Passed') 
go 

insert into tbl_employee_training (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) 
values ( ' 74F9A6B5-F099-4829-8CD1-89A4A01B5F96 ' , 'C# Programming', 'Description text here...', 

'1/15/2007', '5/8/2007', 'Passed') 
go 

insert into tbl_employee_training (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) 
values ( ' 439A7460-9D35-4ABC-ABDF-A48F6B224D42 ' , 'Managing Difficult Employees', 

'Description text here...', '1/2/2007', '1/4/2007', 'Passed') 
go 

insert into tbl_employee_training (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) 
values ( ' 439A7460-9D35-4ABC-ABDF-A48F6B224D42 ' , 'Project Management Professional', 

'Description text here...', '6/12/2006', '6/15/2006', 'Passed') 

go 

insert into tbl_employee_training (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) 
values ( ' DF67C044-A7A8-4E22-B602-C4DA6C48E485 ' , 'Squeezing Profit Margins', 'Description text here...', 
'7/5/2004', '7/10/2004', 'Passed') 
go 

insert into tbl_employee_training (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) 
values ( ' 522C2C1F-2088-40A3-9E1B-D27910CA0006 ' , 'Project Financial Management', 

'Description text here...', '8/2/2007', '8/5/2007', 'Passed') 
go 
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Referring to Example 20.8 — the modified create_test_data.sql statement does away with the newid() function 
and instead inserts employees into the tbl_employee table with hard-wired employee ids. These employee ids are then 
used to insert one or more training records into the tbl_employee_training table for each employee. Note that because 
of the foreign key constraint between the tbl_employee_training and tbl_employee tables, the insert statement 
checks to ensure the EmployeelD being inserted into tbl_employee_training is valid, meaning that the EmployeelD 
does in fact exist as a primary key in the tbl_employee table. If it were invalid the insert would fail. 

To run this script be sure to first run the new create_tables.sql script to get rid of any data that may be in the 
tables. (Both tables should be empty at this point but if, in the future, you want to reset the test data, you’ll get errors 
if you try to run this script without first deleting the data in the tbl_employee table since the EmployeelD values are 
hard-wired.) 

Now that we have a mix of employee and training test data loaded into the database, I can show you how to use 
the select statement to create complex queries that span multiple tables. 


SElECTii\q Data From MuliiplE IaIdIes 

The select statement can be used to perform complex database queries involving multiple tables. In this sec- 
tion, I show you how to use the select statement to join the tbl_employee and tbl_employee_training tables 
together to answer complex employee training queries. 

Join Operations 

Related database tables can be joined together to answer complex database queries. There are several different 
types of join operations but the most common one is an inner join, which is the default SQL Server join operation. 

A join operation results in a new temporary table that contains the results of the join. A join can involve any 
number of related tables, or non-related tables in the case of outer joins. 

Let’s start by listing all the training each employee has taken and sort the results by last name. This query is 
shown in the following select statement: 

select firstname, lastname, title 

from tbl_employee , tbl_employee_training 

where tbl_employee . EmployeelD = tbl_employee_training . EmployeelD 
order by lastname 
go 

In this example, the from clause implicitly joins the tbl_employee and tbl_employee_training tables together. 
The where clause provides further filtering that limits the result set to those records in the tbl_employee table that 
have a matching EmployeelD entry in a tbl_employee_training record. (The term record is synonymous with the term 
row.) To run this query, start the SQL command utility with the following command: 

sqlcmd -S .\sqlexpress -W 

The -W switch removes the trailing spaces from each field so the query results fit on the screen. 

Figure 20-28 shows the results of running this query in the SQL command utility against our freshly-loaded test 
data. 

Referring to Figure 20-28 — note that the number of results equals the number of training records contained in 
the tbl_employee_training table. 

Now, suppose you wanted to find only those employees who’ve attended Project Management Professional train- 
ing and sort the results by the employee’s last name. The query for that question would look like this: 
select firstname, lastname 
from tbl_employee , tbl_employee_training 

where ( tbl_employee . EmployeelD = tbl_employee_training . EmployeelD ) AND 
(title = 'Project Management Professional') 
order by lastname 
go 

In this example, the where clause uses the AND operator to provide the required record filtering. The results of 
running this query are shown in Figure 20-29. 
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C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrain ingApp\First I teration\Sei*vei»\scripts>sqlcnd 
sqlexpress -W 
1> use employeetraining 
2> go 

Changed database context to ' EmployeeTraining' . 

1> select firstname, lastname, title 
2> from tbl_employee, tbl_employee_train ing 

3> where tbl_employee . Employee I D = tbl_employee_train ing. Employee ID 
4> order by lastname 
5> go 

first name lastname title 


Steve Bishop Project Management Professional 
Patrick Condemi Squeezing Profit Margins 
Dana Condemi Project Financial Management 
Rick Miller Advanced Microsoft Word 
Rick Miller Project Management Professional 
Kyle Miller Managing Difficult Employees 
Kyle Miller Project Management Professional 
Cora lie Powell Ctt Programming 

<8 rows affected) 

1> 


Figure 20-28: Results of Running the Previous SQL Query 



Figure 20-29: Results of Running the Previous SQL Query 


TESTii\q TIhe CascacIe DeIete Constraint 

If you’ll return to Example 20.7 you’ll see on line 37 that the foreign key constraint specifies that when a row 
from the tbl_employee table is deleted, all related records in the tbl_employee_training table will also be deleted. 
Let’s test the cascade delete mechanism now by deleting the employee Rick Miller from the database. The SQL 
delete statement would look something like this: 

delete from tbl_employee 

where employeeid = ' E4F786EC-D8FC-472A-9E8C-4DDE307ABEC8 ' 
go 

After you execute this delete statement, you’ll want to check to be sure the related training records were in 
fact deleted. You can do that with the following query: 

select * from tbl_employee_training 

The results of executing these two statement are shown in Figure 20-30. 


Quick REviEW 

The select statement can be used to construct complex queries involving multiple related tables. One table is 
joined to another to form a temporary table. There are many different types of join operations, but the most common 
one is an inner join, which is the default join condition provided by Microsoft SQL Server. 

Inner joins are made possible through the use of foreign keys. A foreign key is a column in a table that contains a 
value that is used as a primary key in another table. A table can be related to many other tables by including multiple 
foreign keys. Specify a foreign key by adding a foreign key constraint to a particular table using the alter com- 
mand. 
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Figure 20-30: Results of Executing a Cascade Delete and Checking the Results 


ThE Server ApplicATioN 


Now that you have a better understanding of relational databases and Structured Query Language, it’s time to 
move on to building the employee training application. The best way to approach the design and development of a 
complex application is through the use of development iterations. In this section I will step through the development 
of the employee training server application. As is the case with any complex development project, the best way to 
start is to get organized. I recommend adopting a project folder structure that mirrors the application layers or tiers. 


PROjECT FoldER ORqAINliZATiON 


Figure 20-31 shows how I’ve arranged my server application project folders. 



Figure 20-3 1 : Employee Training Project Folder Arrangement 

Referring to Figure 20-3 1 — the structure of my project folder mirrors that of the application layers contained 
within my application plus several more folders to hold different types of project artifacts. You’ll also notice that 
there is an EmployeeTrainingServer.proj file at the bottom of the list. This is an MSBuild project file that is used to 
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manage and build the project. I’ll explain the use of the MSBuild project file in a moment. Table 20-2 lists and 
describes the purpose and contents of each of the folders shown above. 


Folder Name 

Contents 

app 

Contains source code files for the main server application, remote object interface, and remote object. 

bo 

Contains source code files for business objects. 

build 

Stores the resultant application build files. This includes dlls, the config file, and the server.exe file. Most 
of the files in this folder are copied from other project folders. 

config 

Contains the master copy of the server config file. 

dao 

Contains the source code files for the data access objects. 

lib 

Stores application dlls after they have been built. Other parts of the project will depend on the files stored 
in the lib directory. 

ref 

Stores dlls and other third-party libraries. These are libraries the server application depends on to build and 
run but are not built by the application build process. 

scripts 

Contains database scripts. 

VO 

Contains the source code files for the value objects. 


Table 20-2: Project Folder Descriptions 


Usii\q MicRosoPr Build To Manaqe Ai\id Build tIhe Proj’ect 

Due to the complexity of the employee training server application, it would be difficult at best to compile the 
project hies from the command line using only the esc compiler tool. The Microsoft Build tool (MSBuild) enables 
you to build complex projects with the help of project hies. Example 20.9 gives the code for the EmployeeTraining- 
Server.proj hie. You will find the syntax of this hie somewhat confusing at hrst, however, keep studying it until you 
understand what’s going on. Knowing how to use MSBuild will save you a ton of time. 

20.9 EmployeeTrainingServer.proj 


1 

< Project DefaultTargets="CompileVO" 


2 

3 

xmlns="http : / /schemas .microsoft . 

com/ developer /msbuild/2003 

4 

< PropertyGroup> 


5 

< Include Debuglnf ormation>f alse</IncludeDebug!nf ormation> 

6 

<BuildDir>build< /BuildDir> 


7 

<LibDir>lib</LibDir> 


8 

< App Dir>app</ App D i r > 


9 

<Ref Dir>ref</Ref Dir> 


10 

<Conf igDir>conf ig</Conf igDir> 


11 

< / PropertyGroup> 


12 



13 

<ItemGroup> 


14 

<DAO Include="dao\**\* . cs" /> 


15 

<BO Include="bo\**\* . cs" /> 


16 

<VO Include="vo\**\* . cs" /> 


17 

<APP Include="app\**\* . cs" /> 


18 

<LIB Include="lib\**\* . dll" /> 


19 

<REF Include="ref\**\* . dll" /> 


20 

<CONFIG Include="conf ig\**\* .config 

" /> 

21 

<EXE Include="app\**\* . exe" /> 


22 

</ItemGroup> 


23 



24 

CTarget Name="MakeDirs"> 


25 

<MakeDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " 

/> 

26 

<MakeDir Directories="$ (LibDir) " /> 


27 

</Target> 


28 



29 

CTarget Name="RemoveDirs"> 


30 

CRemoveDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) 

" /> 

31 

CRemoveDir Directories="$ (LibDir) " 

/> 

32 

</Target> 
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33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 


CTarget Name="Clean" 

DependsOnTargets="RemoveDirs ; MakeDir s "> 

</Target> 

CTarget Name="CopyFiles"> 

CCopy 

SourceFiles="@ (CONFIG) ; @ (LIB) ; @ (REF) " 

DestinationFolder="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

</Target> 

CTarget Name=" Compile VO" 

Inputs^"® (VO) " 

Outputs="$ (LibDir) \ VOLib . dll"> 
cCsc Sources="@ (VO) " 

TargetType=" library" 

References^"® (REF) ;@ (LIB) " 

OutputAssembly="$ (LibDir) \ VOLib . dll"> 
c/Csc> 
c/Target> 

CTarget Name="CompileDAO" 

Inputs^"® (DAO) " 

Outputs="$ (LibDir ) \ DAOLib . dll" 

DependsOnTar gets=" Compile VO "> 

CCsc Sources^"® (DAO) " 

TargetType=" library" 

References^"® (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

WarningLevel=" 0 " 

OutputAssembly="$ (LibDir) \ DAOLib . dll"> 
c/Csc> 
c/Target> 

CTarget Name="CompileBO" 

Inputs^"® (BO) " 

Outputs="$ (LibDir)\BOLib.dll" 

DependsOnTar gets=" Compile DAO "> 

CCsc Sources="@ (BO) " 

TargetType=" library" 

References^"® (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

WarningLevel=" 0 " 

OutputAssembly="$ (LibDir) \BOLib . dll"> 
c/Csc> 
c/Target> 

CTarget Name="CompileApp" 

Inputs="@ (APP) " 

Outputs="$ (BuildDir)\ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 
DependsOnTar gets="CompileDAO"> 

CCsc Sources^"® (APP) " 

TargetType="exe" 

References^"® (REF) ;@ (LIB) " 

OutputAssembly="$ (BuildDir)\ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe"> 
c/Csc> 
c/Target> 


89 CTarget Name="CompileAll"> 

90 CCsc Sources^"® (VO) ;@ (DAO) ;@ (BO) ;@ (APP) " 

91 TargetType="exe" 

92 References^"® (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

93 OutputAssembly="$ (BuildDir ) \ $ (MSBuildProj ectName) .exe"> 

94 c / Csc> 

95 c/Target> 

96 

97 CTarget Name="Run" 

98 DependsOnTargets="CompileApp; CopyFiles"> 

99 CExec Command="$ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 

100 WorkingDirectory="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

101 c/Target> 

102 

103 c/Project> 

Referring to Example 20.9 — the EmployeeTrainingServer.proj file contains a project specification between a 
pair of XML <projectx/project> tags. Within the project tags there appears a PropertyGroup specification, an Item- 
Group specification, and several Targets. 

The PropertyGroup specification appears between the <PropertyGroupx/PropertyGroup> tags and defines a list 
of properties used within the project. Properties within the project are referenced via the %{PropertyName ) notation. 
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Most of the properties defined are project folder names. For example, on line 6, the <BuildDir> property is defined as 
the build directory. 

The ItemGroup specification appears between the <ItemGroupx/ItemGroup> tags and defines a list of project 
artifacts. An item within the project is referenced with the @(ItemName ) notation. Items defined in this project 
include source files in various directories (.cs), library files (.dlls), config files, and executable files (.exe). For exam- 
ple, the DAO item defined on line 14 includes all the C# source files found in the dao directory and all its subdirecto- 
ries. 

The remainder of the EmployeeTrainingServer.proj file contains target definitions. A target is an action the 
MSBuild tool will perform and includes a set of one or more tasks. A target definition appears between the <Tar- 
getx/Target> tags. Targets can be stand-alone or they can depend on other targets. For example, the Clean target 
defined on line 34 depends on the RemoveDirs and MakeDirs targets. In other words, running the Clean target will 
also run the RemoveDirs and MakeDirs targets. 

MSBuild projects have a default target. For example, on line 1 you see the default target for the EmployeeTrain- 
ingServer.proj is the CompileVO project. 

Let’s take a look at one of the more complex targets. The Compile App target definition begins on line 78. Its 
inputs include all the source files in the app directory, as specified in the APP item and referenced with @(APP). Its 
output is an executable file written to the build directory, as specified by the BuildDir property and referenced with 
$(BuildDir). The CompileApp target depends on the CompileDAO target. (Note: This dependency will change once 
we move into the second iteration of the server application development.) The CompileApp target contains one com- 
pile task as is specified with the <Cscx/Csc> tags. The Csc task calls the C# compiler tool and compiles all the 
source files found in the app directory, builds the .exe file, and writes it to the build directory. The Csc task references 
the libraries found in the lib and ref directories. 

(Note: This version of the project file will change slightly as the project evolves.) As I mentioned above, the 
CompileApp target currently depends on the CompileDAO target. This dependency will change to the CompileBO 
target once we start working on the application’s business objects. Also note that the CompileVO, CompileBO, and 
CompileDAO targets all produce dlls. These dlls are written to the lib directory. 

I’ll show you how to run the build using MSBuild as soon as we get some source code to compile. So, let’s start 
on the first iteration of the employee training server application. 


FiRST ItERABON 

Let’s see, where do we stand? The database is up and running. We have database scripts that can be used to drop 
and create the database, the required tables, and test data. I think a good overall objective for the first iteration of any 
development project is to identify, design, and code the high-risk areas, (i.e., Solve the most difficult problems first.) 
For this project, the most difficult aspect is the DAO layer and the insertion and retrieval of an employee’s data and 
their picture. Also, with multitier projects like this one, it’s a good idea to code from the database out, meaning again 
that the DAO layer deserves our attention right from the start. Given this assessment, the objectives for the first devel- 
opment iteration are listed in Table 20-3. 


Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


DAO layer 

Create a data access object (a C# class) for the employee table. Focus on 
the insertion and retrieval of employee data including the employee’s pic- 
ture. The EmployeeDAO class will need a connection to the database. This 
is a good use for a BaseDAO class. 


Value objects 

Value objects represent entities within the application that are passed be- 
tween tiers. A good place to start would be to create an EmployeeVO that 
contains all an employee’s data. In past chapters we’ve already created a 
Person class that has most of the properties required by the EmployeeVO 
class. You can let the Person class serve as the base class for the Employ- 
eeVO. For consistency we’ll rename the Person class to be PersonVO. 


Table 20-3: Employee Training Server Application — First Iteration Design Considerations & Decisions 
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Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


Enterprise Library Data Access 
Application Block 

The Enterprise Library Data Access Application Block provides a Data- 
baseFactory class. You’ll need to create an application configuration file 
that provides the required database connection. The name of the configura- 
tion file will be: 

EmployeeTrainingServer . exe . conf ig 
Place this file in the project’s config directory. 

You’ll also need to copy and paste the following enterprise library dlls into 
the project’s ref directory: 
Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Common.dll 
Microsoft.Practices.EnterpriseLibrary.Data.dll 
Microsoft.Practices.ServiceLocation.dll 
Microsoft.Practices.Unity.dll 
Microsoft.Practices.Unity.Interception.dll 


Test application 

You’ll need to write a small application that tests the EmployeeDAO. The 
application should let you select an image to use for the employee’s picture 
so it will be a GUI application. It doesn’t need to be fancy as it will be 
thrown away. The name of the application source file will be: 
EmployeeTrainingServer . cs 
Create this file in the project’s app directory. 


Table 20-3: Employee Training Server Application — First Iteration Design Considerations & Decisions 


Referring to Table 20-3 — this looks like enough work for now. Although this development cycle will yield only 
five source files: EmployeeTrainingServer.es, BaseDAO.es, EmployeeDAO.es, PersonVO.es, and EmployeeVO.es, it 
exercises a major portion of the architecture and forces you to deal with the most complex issues you’ll face during 
the development of this project, and that is coding up the DAO layer. I must remind you before proceeding that 
design decisions made early on a complex project like this one will most certainly change before the project ends. 
This is the natural state of affairs in software development. If the application architecture is flexible enough to be 
changed without too much pain then the design is sound. 


Codii\iq The EMployeeVO Ai\id EMployeeDAO 


Figure 20-32 gives the UML diagram for the Employee VO and EmployeeDAO classes. 


Person VO is the base 
class for EmployeeVO. 


Employee VO extends 
Person VO and pro- 
vides two additional 
properties unique to 
employee objects. 



BaseDAO serves as the 
base class for all DAO 
classes. 


EmployeeDAO depends 
on EmployeeVO. 


Figure 20-32: EmployeeVO and EmployeeDAO Class Diagram 


Referring to Figure 20-32 — the EmployeeDAO extends the BaseDAO class and has a dependency association 
on the EmployeeVO class. The EmployeeVO class extends PersonVO. Since the EmployeeDAO depends on the 
EmployeeVO class, you must code it first. Examples 20.10 and 20.11 give the code for these classes. 

20.10 PersonVO.es 

1 using System; 

2 
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namespace EmployeeTraining. VO { 
[ Serializable] 
public class PersonVO { 


//enumeration 
public enum Sex { MALE, 


FEMALE} . 


// private instance fields 


private String 
private String 
private String 
private Sex 
private DateTime 


_f irstName; 
_middleName; 
_lastName; 
_gender ; 
_birthday; 


//default constructor 
public PersonVO ( ) { } 

public PersonVO (String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 
Sex gender, DateTime birthday) { 

FirstName = firstName; 

MiddleName = middleName; 

LastName = lastName; 

Gender = gender; 

BirthDay = birthday; 


// public properties 
public String FirstName { 
get { return _f irstName; } 
set { _firstName = value; 


public String MiddleName { 
get { return _middleName; 
set { _middleName = value; 


public String LastName { 
get { return _lastName; } 
set { lastName = value; 


public Sex Gender { 

get { return _gender; } 
set { _gender = value; } 


public DateTime BirthDay { 
get { return _birthday; } 
set { _birthday = value; 


public int Age { 
get { 

int years = DateTime . Now . Year - _birthday . Year ; 
int adjustment = 0; 

if ( (DateTime . Now .Month <= _birthday .Month) && (DateTime . Now . Day < 
adjustment = 1; 


birthday . Day) ){ 


} 

return years - adjustment; 


public String FullName { 
get { return FirstName 


public String Full Name An dAge 
get { return FullName + " " 


+ MiddleName + 


+ Age; 


+ LastName; } 


public override String ToString(){ 
return FullName + " is a " + Gender 


who is " + Age + " years old."; 


} // end PersonVO class 
/ / end namespace 

Referring to Example 20.10 — the PersonVO class belongs to the EmployeeTraining. VO namespace, as line 3 
indicates. 
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20.11 EmployeeVO.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Drawing; 

3 

4 namespace EmployeeTraining. VO { 

5 [ Serializable] 

6 public class EmployeeVO : PersonVO { 

7 

8 // private instance fields 

9 private Guid _employeeID; 

10 private Image _picture; 

11 

12 //default constructor 

13 public EmployeeVO (){ } 

14 

15 public EmployeeVO (Guid employeeid. String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

16 Sex gender, DateTime birthday) :base (firstName, middleName, lastName, gender, birthday)] 

17 EmployeelD = employeeid; 

18 } 

19 

20 // public properties 

21 public Guid EmployeelD { 

22 get { return _employeeID; } 

23 set { _employeeID = value; } 

24 } 

25 

26 public Image Picture { 

27 get { return _picture; } 

28 set { _picture = value; } 

29 } 

30 

31 public override String ToString(){ 

32 return (EmployeelD + " " + base . ToString ( ) ) ; 

33 } 

34 } // end EmployeeVO class 

35 } // end namespace 

Referring to Example 20.11 — the EmployeeVO class is quite simple because most of the heavy lifting is done 
by the PersonVO class. This class adds two additional properties: EmployeelD, which is of type System.Guid (Glo- 
bally Unique Identifier), and Picture, which is of type System. Drawing. Image. Note that both the PersonVO and 
EmployeeVO classes are tagged with the Serializable attribute. 

To compile these classes with the MSBuild project file, make sure both classes are located in the project’s vo 
directory, change to the server directory, and run the project file with the following command: 

msbuild /target : compilevo 

If you get compile errors, edit the files accordingly and run the build again. Eventually, your output should look 
similar to that shown in Figure 20-33. 


3 


d 

Figure 20-33: Results of Running the CompileVO Target using the MSBuild Utility 

At this point you should check to ensure the build did in fact write the VOLib.dll to the lib directory. If not, check 
the validity of the EmployeeTrainingServer.proj file and make sure your project folder names match those of the 
properties defined within the project file. Then try and try again until you get this build target to work correctly. 

Now, if you edit either the PersonVO or EmployeeVO source files and run the compilevo target again without 
running the clean target, you’11 get the type conflict warnings shown in Figure 20-34. 

You can safely ignore these warnings. What’s happening here is that when the <Csc> task executes it references 
the VOLib.dll, which now resides in the lib directory. This dll contains the definition for the PersonVO. The warning 
message states that the compiler is using the definition found in PersonVO.es instead, which is perfectly fine. 


^JflJ 


C : \Docunents and Se t t ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jec t sNChapt e r2 0\Emp lo ye e Train ingAppNFirst I t erat ionNServer >ms build /target : comp 
ilevo 

Microsoft <R> Build Engine Uersion 3.5.21022.8 
[Microsoft .MET Framework, Uersion 2.0.50727.1433] 

Copyright <C> Microsoft Corporation 2007. All rights reserved. 

Build started 4/12/2008 9:55:37 AM. 

Build succeeded. 

0 Warning<s> 

0 Error<s> 

Time Elapsed 00:00:00.29 

C : NDocumen ts and Se t t ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jec t s\Chapter20\EmployeeTrain ingAppNFirst I t erat ionNSeruer >_ 
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> Projects 


C:\Documents and Settings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTi'ainingAppNFii‘st I terat ion\Server>msbuild /target :conpi 
ilevo 

[Microsoft <R) Build Engine Uersion 3.5.21022.8 
[Microsoft .NET Framework, Uersion 2.0.50727.1433] 

[Copyright <C) Microsoft Corporation 2007. fill rights reserved. 


I 


Build started 4/12/2008 10:05:14 AM. 

Project "C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\FirstI terat ion\Server\EmployeeTr 
ainingSeruer .pro j" on node 0 <compilevo target<s>>. 

vo\EmployeeU0.cs<6,29) : warning CS0436: The type 'EmployeeTraining.UO.PersonUO' in 'c:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desk 
top\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\FirstI terat ion\Seruer\uo\PersonUO.cs' conflicts with the imported type ' Empl 
loyeeTrain ing . UO . PersonUO' in ' c : \Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Projects\Chapter20\Emp loyeeTrain ingApp\First I terat 
ion\Seruer\lib\UOLib.dll'. Using the one in ' c :\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jectsSChapter20\EmployeeTrain ing 
[AppNFirst I terat ion\Server\vo\PersonUO . cs ' . 

Done Building Project "C:\Documents and Settings\Rick\Desktop\Projects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\FirstIteration\Ser 
verNEmployeeTrainingServer .pro j" <compilevo target<s>>. 


Build succeeded. 


"C : \Documen t s and Se t t ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\Emp loyeeTrain ingAppNFirs t I terat ion\Server\EmployeeTrain ingSe 
Irver.proj" (compileuo target) <1> — > 

<CompileU0 target) — > 

vo\EmployeeU0.cs<6,29) : warning CS0436: The type ' EmployeeTraining.UO.PersonUO' in 'c:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\De 
sktopSPro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\First I terat ion\Seruer\uo\PersonUO.cs' conflicts with the imported type 'Em 
[ployeeTraining.UO. PersonUO' in 'c:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingAppSFirstI ter 
ation\Seruer\lib\UOLib.dll'. Using the one in 'c:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTraini 
ngApp\First I terat ion\Seruer\uo\PersonUO.cs' . 


1 Warning<s) 
0 Error <s) 


Time Elapsed 00:00:00.29 

C : \Document s and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\Emp loyeeTrain ingApp\First I terat ion\Server>_ 


^1 


Figure 20-34: Build Warnings From Conflicting Type Declarations 

Now that the EmployeeVO is coded up, you can move on to the EmployeeDAO. You might want to write a short 
application to test the EmployeeVO but I’m skipping that step in this chapter. In a production environment, you’d use 
a testing framework like NUnit to write unit tests that thoroughly exercise the classes you create in your application. 
(Unfortunately, I don’t have the space to cover the use of NUnit in this book but I recommend you explore its capabil- 
ities on your own when you have a chance.) 

Example 20-12 gives the code for the BaseDAO class. 

20.12 BaseDAO.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Data; 

3 using System. Configuration; 

4 

5 using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data; 

6 

7 namespace EmployeeTraining. DAO { 

8 public class BaseDAO { 

9 private Database _database; 

10 

11 protected Database DataBase { 

12 get { 

13 if (_database — null){ 

14 try { 

15 _database = DatabaseFactory .CreateDatabase () ; 

16 } catch (Conf igurationException ce){ 

17 Console . WriteLine (ce) ; 

18 } 

19 } 

20 return _database; 

21 } 

22 } 

23 

24 protected void CloseReader ( IDataReader reader){ 

25 if (reader != null){ 

2 6 try{ 

27 reader . Close () ; 

28 } catch (Exception e){ 

29 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

30 } 

31 } 

32 } 

33 

34 } // end BaseDAO class definition 

35 } // end namespace 

Referring to Example 20.12 — the purpose of this class is to make available to its subclasses a Database object 
via its DataBase property. This class implements the Singleton software design pattern. The DataBase property defi- 
nition begins on line 1 1 . If the _database field is null, a call is made to the DatabaseFactory. CreateDatabaseQ method 
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to create the Database object. If the _database field is not null, the property simply returns the existing reference. This 
class also provides a CloseReader() method used by its subclasses to close the IDatabaseReader object. 

Example 20-13 lists the 1 st iteration implementation of the EmployeeDAO class. For this iteration I focused on 
the insertion and retrieval of EmployeeVO object data into the database. In the EmployeeDAO class you’ll find all 
the SQL code required to create, read, update, and delete (CRUD) employee database records, although in this initial 
version of the code I’ve only implemented the create {i.e., insert) and read {i.e., get) operations. 

20.13 EmployeeDAO .cs (1 st Iteration) 
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using System; 

using System. IO; 

using System. Data; 

using System. Data . Common; 

using System. Data . Sql; 

using System. Data . SqlTypes; 

using System. Data . SqlClient; 

using System. Collections . Generic; 

using System. Drawing; 

using System. Drawing . Imaging; 

using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary. Common; 
using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data; 
using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data . Sql ; 

namespace EmployeeTraining. DAO { 

public class EmployeeDAO : BaseDAO { 

private bool debug = true; 

//List of column identifiers used in perpared statements 
private const String EMPLOYEE_ID = "@employee_id" ; 
private const String FIRST_NAME = "0f irst_name" ; 
private const String MIDDLE_NAME = " @middle_name" ; 
private const String LAST_NAME = "@last_name" ; 
private const String BIRTHDAY = "@birthday"; 
private const String GENDER = "©gender"; 
private const String PICTURE = "©picture"; 

private const String SELECT_ALL_COLUMNS = 

"SELECT employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, birthday, gender, picture "; 

private const String SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES = 

SELECT_ALL_COLUMNS + 

"FROM tbl_employee "; 

private const String SELECT_EMPLOYEE_BY_EMPLOYEE_ID = 

SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES + 

"WHERE employeeid = " + EMPLO YEE_I D ; 


private const String INSERT_EMPLOYEE = 

"INSERT INTO tbl_employee " + 

" (EmployeelD, FirstName, MiddleName, LastName, Birthday, Gender, Picture) " + 
"VALUES (" + EMPLO YEE_ID + ", " + FIRST_NAME + ", " + MI DDLE_NAME + ", " + LAST_NAME + 
BIRTHDAY + ", " + GENDER + ", " + PICTURE + ")"; 


y************************************ 

Returns a List<EmployeeVO> object 

************************************** I 

public List<EmployeeVO> GetAllEmployees ( ) { 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES) ; 
return this . GetEmployeeList (command) ; 

} 


y*********************************************** 

Returns an EmployeeVO object given a valid employeeid 

************************************************* j 

public EmployeeVO GetEmployee (Guid employeeid) { 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_EMPLOYEE_BY_EMPLOYEE_ID) ; 
DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employeeid); 
return this . GetEmployee (command) ; 


y******************************************************* 

Inserts an employee given a fully-populated EmployeeVO object 

********************************************************* j 

public EmployeeVO InsertEmployee (EmployeeVO employee) { 


+ 
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try{ 


employee . EmployeelD = Guid.NewGuid ( ) ; 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (INSERT_EMPLOYEE) ; 


DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, 

DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 
switch (employee . Gender ) { 

case EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command 
break; 

case EmployeeVO . Sex . FEMALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command 
break; 


EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employee . EmployeelD) ; 
FIRST_NAME, DbType . String, employee . FirstName) ; 
MIDDLE_NAME, DbType . String, employee .Mi ddleName) ; 
LAST_NAME, DbType . String, employee . Las tName) ; 
BIRTHDAY, DbType . DateTime, employee . BirthDay) ; 


GENDER, DbType. String, "M"); 
GENDER, DbType. String, "F"); 


if (employee . Picture != null){ 
if(debug){ Console. WriteLine ("Inserting picture!"); } 

MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 
employee . Picture . Save (ms, ImageFormat . Tif f ) ; 
byte[ ] byte_array = ms . ToArray ( ) ; 
if (debug) { 

for(int i=0; i<byte_array . Length; i++){ 

Console .Write (byte_array[ i] ); 

} 

} // end if debug 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, PICTURE, DbType . Binary, byte_array) ; 
if(debug){ Console. WriteLine ("Picture inserted, I think!"); } 


DataBase . ExecuteNonQuery ( command) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetEmployee (employee . EmployeelD) ; 


/*******************************************************'*'** 
Private utility method that executes the given DbCommand 
and returns a fully-populated EmployeeVO object 
*********************************************************** / 

private EmployeeVO GetEmployee (DbCommand command) { 
EmployeeVO empVO = null; 

IDataReader reader = null; 
try { 

reader = DataBase . ExecuteReader (command) ; 
if (reader . Read ( ) ) { 

empVO = this . FilllnEmployeeVO (reader ) ; 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} finally { 

base . CloseReader (reader) ; 

} 

return empVO; 


y**************************************************** 
GetEmployeeList ( ) - returns a List<EmployeeVO> object 

********************************************'*'***'*'***** I 

private List<EmployeeVO> GetEmployeeList (DbCommand command) { 
IDataReader reader = null; 

List<EmployeeVO> employee_list = new List<EmployeeVO> ( ) ; 
try{ 

reader = DataBase . ExecuteReader (command) ; 
while (reader .Read () ){ 

EmployeeVO empVO = this . FilllnEmployeeVO (reader) ; 
employee_list .Add (empVO) ; 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} finally{ 

base . CloseReader (reader) ; 

} 

return employee_list; 


/* **************************************************************** 
Private utility method that populates an EmployeeVO object from 
data read from the IDataReader object 

****************************************************************** j 

private EmployeeVO FilllnEmployeeVO (IDataReader reader) { 
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152 EmployeeVO empVO = new EmployeeVO () ; 

153 empVO .EmployeelD = reader . GetGuid (0 ) ; 

154 empVO . Firs tName = reader .GetString (1) ; 

155 empVO .MiddleName = reader . GetString (2 ) ; 

156 empVO . LastName = reader . GetString (3) ; 

157 empVO . BirthDay = reader . GetDateTime (4 ) ; 

158 String gender = reader . GetString (5) ; 

159 switch (gender ) { 

160 case "M" : empVO. Gender = EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE; 

161 break; 

162 case "F" : empVO. Gender = EmployeeVO . Sex . FEMALE; 

163 break; 

164 } 

165 if ( ! reader . IsDBNull ( 6) ) { 

166 int buffersize = 5000; 

167 int startindex =0; 

168 Byte[ ] byte_array = new Byte[ buffersize] ; 

169 MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream () ; 

170 long retval = reader . GetBytes ( 6, startindex, byte_array, 0, buffersize); 

171 while (retval > 0){ 

172 ms .Write (byte_array, 0, byte_array . Length) ; 

173 startindex += buffersize; 

174 retval = reader . GetBytes ( 6, startindex, byte_array, 0, buffersize); 

175 } 

176 empVO . Picture = new Bitmap (ms); 

177 } 

178 return empVO; 

179 } 

180 } // end EmployeeDAO definition 

181 } // end namespace 

Referring to Example 20. 1 3 — lines 23 through 29 define SQL command parameter string constants representing 
each column in the tbl_employee table. Note that these are not the same as verbatim strings. The difference lies in the 
placement of the @ symbol. This is a verbatim string: 

§"this is a verbatim string" 

This is an SQL command parameter string: 

"@this is an SQL parameter string" 

The SQL command parameter string constants are then used to create SQL query string constants, which are 
used later to create prepared statements. Let’s see how this is done by tracing the execution of the InsertEmployee() 
method, which begins on line 70. 

The InsertEmployeeO method takes a populated EmployeeVO object as an argument. Since this is a new 
employee, the incoming EmployeeVO object lacks a valid EmployeelD, so the first thing that must be done is to 
make a call to the Guid.NewGuid() method to generate a valid globally unique identifier. This Guid value will 
become the employee’s primary key. 

On line 73, the BaseDAO’s DataBase property (which is a Database object) is used to create a DbCommand 
object with a call to its GetSqlStringCommand() method. The argument to this method call is the 
INSERT_EMPLOYEE SQL string constant, which is defined on line 43. Refer now to line 43 to see how the SQL 
command parameters are used to formulate the lNSERT_EMPLOYEE query string. Note the correspondence 
between each SQL command parameter included in the INSERT_EMPLOYEE string and lines 74 through 84 where 
the DataBase.AddInParameter() method is called to set the value of each SQL command parameter. 

The switch statement beginning on line 79 checks the value of the incoming Employe VO. Gender property and 
sets the GENDER command parameter to the corresponding valid one-character value required by the 
tbl_employee. Gender column. 

The employee picture insertion code begins on line 86. If the incoming EmployeeVO.Picture property is null, I 
skip the insertion. This is valid because the tbl_employee. Picture column is allowed to contain null values. If the 
EmployeeVO.Picture property is not null then it’s converted into a byte array (byte[j). To do this I save the Picture 
data to a MemoryStream and then call the MemoryStream’s ToArrayO method, which returns the required byte array. 
I’ve also included some debugging code that allows me to trace the insertion of the picture data if the class constant 
debug is true, (lines 87, 91, and 97) 

When all the command parameters have been set, I execute the DbCommand by calling the DataBase. Execute- 
NonQueryO method. 
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SQL CommancJ Parameters Ai\d PreparecI Statements: GeneraUzecJ Steps 

So, in a nutshell, here are the generalized steps to using SQL command parameters and prepared statements: 

Step 1: Define the required SQL command parameters. There is usually a one-to-one correspon- 
dence between a command parameter and a column in the targeted database table. 

Step 2: Create an SQL command string using the previously defined command parameters. 

Step 3: Create a DbCommand object by calling the Database. GetSqlCommandStringO method 
passing in as an argument the SQL command string. 

Step 4: Set each command parameter value with a call to Database. AddInParameter() method. 

Step 5: Execute the DbCommand with a call to ExecuteNonQueryQ (or ExecuteReader() or Exe- 
cuteScalar() methods.) 

DbTypE Enumeration VaIues Anc 1 .NET Type MAppii\Q 

Refer for a moment to line 74 of the EmployeeDAO class. The Database. AddInParameter() method takes four 
arguments. These include a DbCommand reference, an SQL command parameter string, a DbType, and the value you 
want to use to set the SQL command parameter. The DbType enumeration is located in the System. Data namespace 
and defines a list of database types available to a .NET data provider. The type of the value you want to set the SQL 
command parameter to must correspond to the appropriate DbType, which must correspond to the MS SQL Server 
database type supported by the targeted database table column. Table 20-4 offers a mapping table between these three 
types and the corresponding IDataReader methods. 


.NET Type 

DbType 

SQL Server Type 

IDataReader Methods 

String 

AnsiString 

varchar 

GetStringO 

byte 

byte[] 

Binary 

varbinary 

GetByte(), GetBytes() 

byte 

Byte 

binary, varbinary 

GetByteO 

bool 

Boolean 

bit 

GetBoolean() 

decimal 

Currency 

money 

smallmoney 

GetDecimal() 

DateTime 

Date 

datetime 

smalldatetime 

GetDateTime() 

DateTime 

DateTime 

datetime 

smalldatetime 

GetDateTime() 

decimal 

Decimal 

decimal 

GetDecimal() 

double 

Double 

float 

GetDouble() 

Guid 

Guid 

uniqueidentifier 

GetGuidO 

short 

Int 16 

smallint 

Getlntl6() 

int 

Int32 

int 

Getlnt32() 

long 

Int64 

bigint 

Getlnt64() 

Object 

Object 

varbinary 

Get Value!) 

sbyte 

SByte 

binary 

GetBinaryO 


Table 20-4: .NET to DbType to SQL Server Type to IDataReader Method Mapping 
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.NET Type 


DbType 


SQL Server Type 


IDataReader Methods 


float 


Single 


float 

real 


GetFloatO 


String 

char[] 


String 


char, varchar, text 
nchar, nvarchar 


GetCharf), GetCharsO 
GetStringQ 


DateTime 


u short 


uint 


ulong 


XMLDocument 


DateTime 


DateTime 


Time 


datetime 


UIntl6 


UInt32 


UInt64 



VarNumeric 


AnsiStringFixedLength 


Xml 


DateTime2 


DateTimeOffset 


GetDateTimef) 



Table 20-4: .NET to DbType to SQL Server Type to IDataReader Method Mapping 

Referring to Table 20-4 — note that there is not a one-to-one correspondence between all .NET, DbType, and 
SQL Server types. 


ApplicArioN CoNfiqvRAiioN File 

Example 20.14 gives the configuration file for the first iteration of the Employee Training application. You can 
create this file with the Enterprise Library Configuration tool, which was covered earlier in the chapter. 

20.14 EmployeeTrainingServer.exe.config (1 st iteration version) 

6 <conf iguration> 

7 Cconf igSections> 

8 <section name="dataConf iguration" 

9 type="Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibr ary . Data . Configuration . DatabaseSettings, 

10 Microsoft. Practices . EnterpriseLibr ary . Data, 

11 Version=5 . 0 . 414 . 0 , 

12 Culture=neutral, 

13 PublicKeyToken=31bf 3856ad364e35" 

14 requirePermission="true" /> 

15 </conf igSections> 

16 <dataConf iguration def aultDatabase="Connection String" /> 

17 <connectionStrings> 

18 <add name="Connection String" connectionString="Data Source= (local) \ SQLEXPRESS; 

19 Initial Catalog=EmployeeTraining; Integrated Security=True" 

20 providerName="System. Data . SqlClient" /> 

21 </connectionStrings> 

22 < system. runtime . remoting> 

23 <application> 

24 <service> 

25 <wellknown mode="Singleton" type="TestClassTwo, TestClassTwo" obj ectUri="TestClass" /> 

26 </service> 

27 <channels> 

28 <channel ref="tcp" port="8080" /> 

29 </channels> 

30 < /application 

31 < /system. runtime . remoting> 

32 </conf iguration> 

Referring to Example 20-14 — this version provides the necessary database connection information required for 
the DatabaseFactory class. Later, I will add to this file a remoting section to configure the remote object, but for now 
it’s fine the way it stands. 
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CitEATinq Test ApplicAiioN 

All that’s left now is to write a brief test application that can be used to create and retrieve employee objects and 
test the DAO layer. Example 20-15 gives the code for a GUI application that provides a PictureBox and several but- 
tons. The primary goal of this test application is to allow the selection and insertion of an employee picture. I do not 
particularly care about creating different employees per se, so there are no text boxes with which to enter employee 
data like an employee’s first name, last name, etc. I instead create the same employee, Rick Miller. 

20.15 EmployeeTrainingServer.es (Throw away test code) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Windows . Forms; 

3 using System. Drawing; 

4 using System. Drawing . Imaging; 

5 using System. Collections . Generic; 

6 using EmployeeTraining. DAO; 

7 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

8 

9 public class EmployeeTrainingServer : Form { 

10 

11 private PictureBox _picturebox; 

12 private TableLayoutPanel _tablepanel; 

13 private FlowLayoutPanel _flowpanel; 

14 private Button _buttonl; 

15 private Button _button2; 

16 private Button _button3; 

17 private Button _button4; 

18 private Button _button5; 

19 private EmployeeVO _emp_vo; 

20 private List<EmployeeVO> _list; 

21 private int _next_employee = 0; 

22 private OpenFileDialog _dialog; 

23 

24 public EmployeeTrainingServer () { 

25 this . InitializeComponent ( ) ; 

26 Application . Run (this ) ; 

27 } 

28 

2 9 private void InitializeComponent () { 

30 this . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

31 _tablepanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

32 _flowpanel = new FlowLayoutPanel () ; 

33 _tablepanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

34 _tablepanel . RowCount = 1; 

35 _tablepanel . ColumnCount =2; 

36 _tablepanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 

37 _tablepanel . Dock = DockStyle . Lef t ; 

38 _tablepanel .Width = 600; 

39 

40 _picturebox = new PictureBox () ; 

41 _picturebox .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 

42 

43 _buttonl = new Button (); 

44 _buttonl . Text = "Create"; 

45 _buttonl . Click += this . CreateEmployee; 

46 _buttonl . Enabled = false; 

47 

48 _button2 = new Button (); 

49 _button2 . Text = "Load"; 

50 _button2 . Click += this . LoadEmployee; 

51 _button2 . Enabled = false; 

52 

53 _button3 = new Button (); 

54 _button3 . Text = "Find Picture"; 

55 _button3 . Click += this . ShowOpenFileDialog; 

56 

57 _button4 = new Button (); 

58 _button4 . Text = "Get All Employees"; 

59 _button4 .AutoSize = true; 

60 _button4 . Click += this . GetAllEmployees; 

61 

62 _button5 = new Button (); 

63 _button5 . Text = "Next"; 

64 _button5 . Click += this . NextEmployee; 

65 _button5 .Enabled = false; 

66 

67 _tablepanel . Controls .Add (_picturebox) ; 

68 _flowpanel .Controls .Add (_buttonl) ; 

69 _flowpanel .Controls .Add (_button2) ; 
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70 _flowpanel . Controls .Add (_button3) ; 

71 _flowpanel . Controls .Add (_button4 ) ; 

72 _flowpanel . Controls .Add (_button5) ; 

73 _tablepanel . Controls .Add (_flowpanel) ; 

74 

75 this . Controls .Add (_tablepanel) ; 

76 this. Width = _tablepanel . Width; 

77 this. Height = 300; 

7 8 _tablepanel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

7 9 this . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

80 _dialog = new OpenFileDialog ( ) ; 

81 _dialog . FileOk += this . LoadPicture; 

82 } 

83 

84 public void ShowOpenFileDialog (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

85 _dialog . ShowDialog ( ) ; 

86 } 

87 

88 public void LoadPicture (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

89 String filename = _dialog. FileName; 

90 _picturebox . Image = new Bitmap ( filename) ; 

91 this . AdjustPicturebox () ; 

92 _buttonl . Enabled = true; 

93 } 

94 

95 public void CreateEmployee (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

96 EmployeeVO vo = new EmployeeVO () ; 

97 vo.FirstName = "Rick"; 

98 vo .MiddleName = "Warren"; 

99 vo.LastName = "Miller"; 

100 vo. Gender = EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE; 

101 vo.BirthDay = new DateTime ( 1 961 , 2, 4); 

102 vo. Picture = _picturebox . Image; 

103 

104 EmployeeDAO dao = new EmployeeDAO ( ) ; 

105 _emp_vo = dao . InsertEmployee (vo) ; 

106 _picturebox . Image = null; 

107 _button2 . Enabled = true; 

108 _buttonl .Enabled = false; 

109 } 

110 

111 public void LoadEmployee (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

112 EmployeeDAO dao = new EmployeeDAO () ; 

113 _emp_vo . Picture = null; 

114 _emp_vo = dao . GetEmployee (_emp_vo . EmployeelD) ; 

115 _picturebox . Image = _emp_vo . Picture; 

116 } 

117 

118 public void GetAllEmployees (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

119 EmployeeDAO dao = new EmployeeDAO () ; 

120 _list = dao . GetAllEmployees () ; 

121 foreach (EmployeeVO emp in _list){ 

122 Console . WriteLine (emp) ; 

123 } 

124 _button5 .Enabled = true; 

125 } 

126 

127 public void NextEmployee (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

128 Console . WriteLine (_next_employee) ; 

129 if (_next_employee >= _list . Count) { 

130 _next_employee = 0; 

131 } 

132 Console . WriteLine (_next_employee) ; 

133 Console .WriteLine (_list[ _next_employee] ); 

134 _picturebox . Image — _list[ _next_employee++] .Picture; 

135 if (_picturebox . Image != null){ 

136 this . AdjustPicturebox () ; 

137 } 

138 } 

139 

140 private void AdjustPicturebox () { 

141 this . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

142 _tablepanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

143 _picturebox . Width = _picturebox . Image . Width; 

144 _picturebox . Height = _picturebox . Image . Height ; 

145 _tablepanel . Width = _picturebox . Image . Width + 300; 

146 this. Width = _tablepanel . Width; 

147 _tablepanel .ResumeLayout () ; 

148 this .ResumeLayout () ; 

149 } 

150 
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151 [ STAThread] 

152 public static void Main(){ 

153 new EmployeeTrainingServer ( ) ; 

154 } 

155 } 

Referring to Example 20-15 — this application displays a form that contains a TableLayoutPanel. The TableLay- 
outPanel contains a PictureBox and five buttons. To run this application, make sure you’re in the directory that con- 
tains the EmployeeTrainingServer.proj file and enter the following MSBuild command on the command line: 

msbuild /target: run 
The startup window will look similar to Figure 20-35. 



Figure 20-35: Initial State of the EmployeeTrainingServer Application Window 

Referring to Figure 20-35 — you can trace the execution of the code as I discuss the use of this application. Ini- 
tially, two buttons are enabled: Find Picture, and GetAllEmployees. Clicking the GetAllEmployees button calls the 
GetAllEmployeesO event handler method, which creates an EmployeeDAO object and calls its GetAllEmployees() 
method. The f oreach loop on line 121 then loops through the returned list of EmployeeVO objects and prints their 
information to the console. Clicking the Get All Employees button also enables the Next button, which is used to step 
through the EmployeeVO list (_list) by calling the NextEmployee() event handler method and to display employee 
pictures in the picture box. Note that with an initial load of test data there will be no employee pictures, so the test 
application code must properly handle the possibility of the EmployeeVO.Picture property being null. 

Figure 20-36 shows an employee picture loaded, and the Create button enabled. 



Figure 20-36: Employee Picture Loaded and Create Button Enabled 

Referring to Figure 20-36 — to create a new employee and insert the picture into the database, click the Create 
button. To test the retrieval of an employee’s data and picture click the Get All Employees button and then click the 
Next button until the picture appears in the PictureBox. Figure 20-37 shows several more employee pictures after 
they’ve been inserted and retrieved from the database. 

Now, the employee ID photos I’ve been using are fairly small. It would be a good idea to try to load and retrieve 
a large image into the database. Figure 20-38 shows the results of that test. 

This completes the development and testing phase of the first iteration. When you feel confident that the Empoy- 
eeDAO’s insert and retrieval method’s work fine you can move to the second iteration. 


SECONd iTERATiON 

A good set of objectives for the second iteration of the Employee Training application would be to finish the 
EmployeeDAO class by adding update and delete methods. You can also create a business object — a good name for 
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Figure 20-37: Testing with More Employee Pictures 



Figure 20-38: Testing the Insertion and Retrieval of a Large Image 

which might be EmployeeAdminBO, and while you’re at it create the TrainingDAO and TrainingVO classes. You 
might also want to add a few tweaks to the test application. Table 20-5 lists the design considerations and design deci- 
sions for this iteration. 


Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


DAO layer 

Finish coding the EmployeeDAO. Add update and delete methods. Create 
the TrainingDAO class. 


Value objects 

Create the TrainingVO class. 


BO layer 

Create the EmployeeAdminBO class. 


Table 20-5: Employee Training Server Application — Second Iteration Design Considerations And Decisions 
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Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


Test application 

Add the ability to add, update, and delete employee and employee training 
data. Modify the code to use the services of the EmployeeAdminBO class. 


Project file 

Modify the EmployeeTrainingServer.proj file to build the contents of the 
bo directory. 


Table 20-5: Employee Training Server Application — Second Iteration Design Considerations And Decisions 
Figure 20-39 shows the UML class diagram for the TrainingDAO and TrainingVO classes. 



Figure 20-39: TrainingDAO and TrainingVO Class Diagram 

Referring to Figure 20-39 — since the TrainingDAO class depends on the TrainingVO class, the TrainingVO 
class must be coded up first. 

Figure 20-40 shows the UML diagram for the EmployeeAdminBO class. 



Figure 20-40: EmployeeAdminBO UML Class Diagram 


Referring to Figure 20-40 — the EmployeeAdminBO class has dependencies on the EmployeeVO, Employ- 
eeDAO, TrainingVO, and TrainingDAO classes. It would be a good idea to finish coding up these four classes before 
starting on the EmployeeAdminBO class. 

Example 20.16 gives the code for the TrainingVO class. 
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20.16 TrainingVO.es 

1 using System; 

2 

3 namespace EmployeeTraining. VO { 

4 [ Serializable] 

5 public class TrainingVO { 

6 

7 // Status enumeration 

8 public enum TrainingStatus { Passed, Failed } ; 

9 // Private fields 

10 private int _trainingID; 

11 private Guid _employeeID; 

12 private String _title; 

13 private String _description; 

14 private DateTime _startdate; 

15 private DateTime _enddate; 

16 private TrainingStatus _status; 

17 

18 //Constructors 

19 public TrainingVO (){ } 

20 

21 public TrainingVO (int trainingID, Guid employeelD, String title. String description, 

22 DateTime startdate, DateTime enddate, TrainingStatus status)] 

23 TrainingID = trainingID; 

24 EmployeelD = employeelD; 

25 Title = title; 

26 Description = description; 

27 StartDate = startdate; 

28 EndDate = enddate; 

29 Status = status; 

30 } 

31 

32 //Properties 

33 public int TrainingID { 

34 get { return _trainingID; } 

35 set { _trainingID = value; } 

36 } 

37 

38 public Guid EmployeelD { 

39 get { return _employeeID; } 

40 set { _employeeID = value; } 

41 } 

42 

43 public String Title { 

44 get { return _title; } 

45 set { _title = value; } 

46 } 

47 

48 public String Description { 

49 get { return _description; } 

50 set { _description = value; } 

51 } 

52 

53 public DateTime StartDate { 

54 get { return _startdate; } 

55 set { _startdate = value; } 

56 } 

57 

58 public DateTime EndDate { 

59 get { return _enddate; } 

60 set { _enddate = value; } 

61 } 

62 

63 public TrainingStatus Status { 

64 get { return _status; } 

65 set { _status = value; } 

66 } 

67 

68 public override String ToString(){ 

69 return Title + " " + Description + " " + EndDate . ToString ( ) + " " + StartDate . ToString ( ) + 

70 " " + Status; 

71 } 

72 

73 } // end class definition 

74 } // end namespace 

Referring to Example 20. 16 — The TrainingVO class if fairly straightforward. I’ve added an enumeration named 
TrainingStatus on line 8 that contains two possible values: Passed and Failed. The TrainingStatus enumeration is used 
as the type for the Status property, which is defined on line 63. 

Example 20-17 gives the code for the TrainingDAO class. 
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20.17 TrainingDAO.es 

using System; 

using System. 10; 

using System. Data; 

using System. Data . Common; 

using System. Data . Sql; 

using System. Data . SqlTypes; 

using System. Data . SqlClient; 

using System. Collections . Generic; 

using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Common; 
using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data; 
using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data . Sql ; 

namespace EmployeeTraining. DAO { 

public class TrainingDAO : BaseDAO { 

//List of column identifiers used in perpared statements 
private const String TRAINING_ID = " @training_id" ; 
private const String EMPLOYEE_ID = " @employee_id" ; 
private const String TITLE = "©title"; 
private const String DESCRIPTION — "©description"; 
private const String STARTDATE = "©startdate"; 
private const String ENDDATE = "©enddate"; 
private const String STATUS = "©status"; 

// SQL statement string constants 
private const String SELECT_ALL_COLUMNS = 

"SELECT trainingid, employeeid, title, description, startdate, enddate, status "; 

private const String SELECT_ALL_TRAINING = 

SELECT_ALL_COLUMNS + 

"FROM tbl_employee_training "; 

private const String SELECT_TRAINING_BY_TRAINING_ID = 

SELECT_ALL_TRAINING + 

"WHERE TrainingID = " + TRAIN ING_ID; 

private const String SELECT_TRAINING_BY_EMPLOYEE_ID = 

SELECT_ALL_TRAINING + 

"WHERE employeeid = " + EMPLO YEE_I D ; 

private const String INSERT_TRAINING = 

"INSERT INTO tbl_employee_training " + 

" (EmployeelD, Title, Description, StartDate, EndDate, Status) " + 

"VALUES (" + EMPLO YEE_ID + ", " + TITLE + ", " + DESCRIPTION + ", " + 

STARTDATE + ", " + ENDDATE + ", " + STATUS + " ) " + 

"SELECT scope_identity ( ) " ; 

private const String UPDATE_TRAINING = 

"UPDATE tbl_employee_training " + 

"SET EmployeelD = " + EMPLO YEE_ID + ", Title = " + TITLE + ", Description = " + DESCRIPTION + 

", StartDate = " + STARTDATE + ", EndDate = " + ENDDATE + ", Status = " + STATUS + " " + 

"Where TrainingID = " + TRAINING_ID; 

private const String DELETE_TRAINING = 

"DELETE FROM tbl_employee_training " + 

"WHERE TrainingID = " + TRAINING_ID; 

private const String DELETE_TRAINING_FOR_EMPLOYEEID - 
"DELETE FROM tbl_employee_t raining " + 

"WHERE EmployeelD = " + EMPLO YEE_I D ; 

// Public methods 

/* ************************************************************************** 

Gets a list of all training in the database. 
**************************************************************************** / 

public List<TrainingVO> GetAllTraining ( ) { 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_ALL_TRAINING) ; 
return this . GetTrainingList (command) ; 

} 


/* ********************************************** 

Returns a TrainingVO object given a valid trainingid 

************************************************* j 

public TrainingVO GetTraining (int trainingid) { 

DbCommand command = null; 
try{ 

command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_TRAINING_BY_TRAINING_ID) ; 
DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, TRAINING_ID, DbType . Int32, trainingid); 
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} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetTraining (command) ; 


Jk ********************************************** 

Returns a List<TrainingVO> object given a valid employeeid 
************************************************* / 

public List<TrainingVO> GetTrainingForEmployee (Guid employeeid) { 

DbCommand command = null; 
try{ 

command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_TRAINING_BY_EMPLOYEE_ID) ; 
DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employeeid); 
} catch (Exception e){ 

Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetTrainingList (command) ; 


y******************************************************************* 

Inserts a row into tbl_employee_training given populated TrainingVO object. 
Returns fully-populated TrainingVO object, including primary key. 

******************************************************************** i 


public TrainingVO InsertTraining (TrainingVO trainingVO){ 
int trainingID = 0; 
try{ 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (INSERT_TRAINING) ; 


DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command. 


EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, trainingVO . EmployeelD) ; 
TITLE, DbType . String, trainingVO . Title) ; 

DESCRIPTION, DbType . String, trainingVO . Description) ; 
ST ART DATE, DbType . DateTime, trainingVO.StartDate); 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, ENDDATE, DbType . DateTime, trainingVO . EndDate) ; 
switch (trainingVO . Status ){ 

case TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed : 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, STATUS, DbType . String, "Passed"); 
break; 

case TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Failed : 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, STATUS, DbType . String, "Failed"); 
break; 


trainingID = Convert . ToInt32 (DataBase . ExecuteScalar (command) ) ; 
} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 


return this . GetTraining (trainingID) ; 

} 


/*************************************************************************** 

Updates a row in the tbl_employee_training table given a populated TrainingVO object. 

**************************************************************************** j 


public TrainingVO UpdateTraining (TrainingVO trainingVO ){ 
try{ 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (UPDATE_TRAINING) ; 


DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command. 


TRAINING_ID, DbType . Int32 , trainingVO . TrainingID) ; 
EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, trainingVO . EmployeelD) ; 
TITLE, DbType . String, trainingVO . Title) ; 

DESCRIPTION, DbType . String, trainingVO . Description) ; 
STARTDATE, DbType . DateTime, trainingVO.StartDate); 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, ENDDATE, DbType . DateTime, trainingVO . EndDate) ; 
switch (trainingVO . Status ){ 


case TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed : 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, STATUS, DbType . String, "Passed") 
break; 

case TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Failed : 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, STATUS, DbType . String, "Failed") 
break; 


DataBase . ExecuteNonQuery (command) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetTraining (trainingVO . TrainingID) ; 


J-k ************************************************************************** 

Deletes a row from the tbl_employee_training table for the given a training id. 

**************************************************************************** j 

public void DeleteTraining (int trainingid){ 
try { 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (DELETE_TRAINING) ; 
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DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, TRAINING_ID, DbType . Int32, trainingid) ; 
DataBase . ExecuteNonQuer y ( command) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 



y*************************************************************************** 

Deletes all training associated with given employee id. 

**************************************************************************** i 

public void DeleteTrainingForEmployeelD (Guid employeeid){ 
try { 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (DELETE_TRAINING_FOR_EMPLOYEEID) ; 
DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType. Guid, employeeid) ; 

DataBase . ExecuteNonQuer y ( command) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 



y************************************************ 

Private utility method that executes the given DbCommand 
and returns a fully-populated TrainingVO object 

************************************************* i 

private TrainingVO GetTraining (DbCommand command) { 
TrainingVO trainingVO = null; 

IDataReader reader = null; 
try { 

reader = DataBase . ExecuteReader (command) ; 
if (reader . Read ( ) ) { 

trainingVO = this . FilllnTrainingVO (reader) ; 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} finally { 

base . CloseReader (reader) ; 

} 

return trainingVO; 


/* ************************************************************ 

Private utility method that gets a list of TrainingVOs given a DbCommand 

***************************************************************** i 

private List<TrainingVO> GetTrainingList (DbCommand command) { 

IDataReader reader = null; 

List<TrainingVO> training_list = new List<TrainingVO> ( ) ; 
try{ 

reader = DataBase . ExecuteReader (command) ; 
while ( reader . Read ( ) ) { 

TrainingVO trainingVO = this . FilllnTrainingVO (reader ) ; 
training_list .Add (trainingVO) ; 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

} finally{ 

base . CloseReader (reader) ; 

} 

return training_list; 


/* ******************************************************************** 
Private utility method that fills in a TrainingVO 

********************************************************************* j 

private TrainingVO FilllnTrainingVO (IDataReader reader) { 

TrainingVO trainingVO = new TrainingVO () ; 
trainingVO . TrainingID = reader .Getlnt32 (0) ; 
trainingVO . EmployeelD = reader .GetGuid(l) ; 
trainingVO . Title = reader . GetString (2 ) ; 
trainingVO . Description = reader . GetString (3) ; 
trainingVO . StartDate = reader .GetDateTime (4) ; 
trainingVO . EndDate = reader . GetDateTime (5) ; 

String status = reader . GetString ( 6) ; 
switch ( status ){ 

case "Passed" : trainingVO . Status = TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed; 
break; 

case "Failed" : trainingVO . Status = TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Failed; 
break; 


return 

} 


trainingVO; 
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242 } // end class definition 

243 } // end namespace 

Referring to Example 20.17 — the TrainingDAO class inserts, queries, updates, and deletes data in the 
tbl_employee_training table. This class functions like the EmployeeDAO so I’ll let you walk through the code on 
your own. 

Example 20. 1 8 gives the completed version of the EmployeeDAO class with the delete and update methods 
added. 
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20.18 EmployeeDAO .cs ( Complete ) 

using System; 

using System. IO; 

using System. Data; 

using System. Data . Common; 

using System. Data . Sql; 

using System. Data . SqlTypes; 

using System. Data . SqlClient; 

using System. Collections . Generic; 

using System. Drawing; 

using System. Drawing . Imaging; 

using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Common; 
using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data; 
using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data . Sql ; 

namespace EmployeeTraining. DAO { 

public class EmployeeDAO : BaseDAO { 

private bool debug = true; 

//List of column identifiers used in perpared statements 
private const String EMPLOYEE_ID = "@employee_id" ; 
private const String FIRST_NAME = "@f irst_name" ; 
private const String MIDDLE_NAME = "@middle_name" ; 
private const String LAST_NAME = "@last_name" ; 
private const String BIRTHDAY = "Qbirthday"; 
private const String GENDER = "Qgender"; 
private const String PICTURE = "Qpicture"; 

private const String SELECT_ALL_COLUMNS = 

"SELECT employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, birthday, gender, picture "; 

private const String SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES = 

SELECT_ALL_COLUMNS + 

"FROM tbl_employee "; 

private const String SELECT_EMPLOYEE_BY_EMPLOYEE_ID = 

SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES + 

"WHERE employeeid = " + EMPLO YEE_I D ; 


private const String INSERT_EMPLOYEE = 

"INSERT INTO tbl_employee " + 

" (EmployeelD, FirstName, MiddleName, LastName, Birthday, Gender, Picture) " + 

"VALUES (" + EMPLO YEE_ID + ", " + FIRST_NAME + ", " + MI DDLE_NAME + ", " + LAST_NAME + " , " + 
BIRTHDAY + ", " + GENDER + ", " + PICTURE + ")"; 

private const String UPDATE_EMPLOYEE = 

"UPDATE tbl_employee " + 

"SET FirstName = " + FIRST_NAME + ", MiddleName = " + MI DDLE_NAME + ", LastName = " + LAST_NAME + 
", Birthday = " + BIRTHDAY + ", Gender = " + GENDER + ", Picture = " + PICTURE + " " + 
"WHERE EmployeelD = " + EMPLOYEE_ID; 

private const String DELETE_EMPLOYEE — 

"DELETE FROM tbl_employee " + 

"WHERE EmployeelD = " + EMPLOYEE_ID; 

/* *********************************** 

Returns a List<EmployeeVO> object 

************************************** I 

public List<EmployeeVO> GetAllEmployees ( ) { 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES) ; 
return this . GetEmployeeList (command) ; 


gy /*********************************************** 

68 Returns an EmployeeVO object given a valid employeeid 

g ************************************************* i 

70 public EmployeeVO GetEmployee (Guid employeeid){ 
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DbCommand command = null; 
try{ 

command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_EMPLOYEE_BY_EMPLOYEE_ID) ; 
DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employeeid) ; 
} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetEmployee (command) ; 


y******************************************************* 

Inserts an employee given a fully-populated EmployeeVO object 
******■*■*★*■*■***■*■***■*■***■*■*★*■*■*★*★*******■*■***★***■*■*****★*■*■*★ / 

public EmployeeVO InsertEmployee (EmployeeVO employee) { 
try{ 

employee . EmployeelD = Guid.NewGuid ( ) ; 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand ( INSERT_EMPLOYEE) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employee . EmployeelD) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, FIRST_NAME, DbType . String, employee . FirstName) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, MIDDLE_NAME, DbType . String, employee .MiddleName) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, LAST_NAME, DbType . String, employee.LastName); 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, BIRTHDAY, DbType . DateTime, employee . BirthDay) ; 
switch (employee . Gender ) { 

case EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, GENDER, DbType . String, "M") ; 
break; 

case EmployeeVO . Sex . FEMALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, GENDER, DbType . String, "F") ; 
break; 

} 


if (employee . Picture != null){ 
if(debug){ Console. WriteLine ("Inserting picture!"); } 

MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 
employee . Picture . Save (ms, ImageFormat . Tif f ) ; 
byte[ ] byte_array - ms . ToArray () ; 
if (debug) { 

for(int i=0; i<byte_array . Length; i++){ 

Console .Write (byte_array[ i] ); 

} 

} // end if debug 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, PICTURE, DbType . Binary, byte_array) ; 
if (debug) { Console .WriteLine ("Picture inserted, I think!"); } 


DataBase . ExecuteNonQuery ( command) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetEmployee (employee . EmployeelD) ; 


/* ******************************************************* 

Updates a row in the tbl_employee table given the fully-populated 
EmployeeVO object. 

it********************************************************* / 

public EmployeeVO UpdateEmployee (EmployeeVO employee) { 
try { 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (UPDATE_EMPLOYEE) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, FIRST_NAME, DbType . String, employee . FirstName) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, MIDDLE_NAME, DbType . String, employee .MiddleName) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, LAST_NAME, DbType . String, employee.LastName); 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, BIRTHDAY, DbType . DateTime, employee . BirthDay) ; 
switch (employee . Gender ) { 

case EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, GENDER, DbType . String, "M") ; 
break; 

case EmployeeVO . Sex . FEMALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, GENDER, DbType . String, "F" ) ; 
break; 

} 

if (employee . Picture ! — null){ 
if(debug){ Console. WriteLine ("Inserting picture!"); } 

MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 
employee . Picture . Save (ms, ImageFormat . Tif f) ; 
byte[ ] byte_array = ms . ToArray () ; 
if (debug) { 

for(int i=0; i<byte_array . Length; i++){ 

Console .Write (byte_array[ i] ); 

} 

} // end if debug 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, PICTURE, DbType . Binary, byte_array) ; 
if(debug){ Console. WriteLine ("Picture inserted, I think!"); } 

} 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employee . EmployeelD) ; 
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152 DataBase . ExecuteNonQuery (command) ; 

153 } catch (Exception e){ 

154 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

155 } 

156 return this . GetEmployee (employee . EmployeelD) ; 

157 } 

158 

159 /******************************************************** 

160 Deletes a row from the tbl_employee table given an employee id. 

1^1 ********************************************************* j 

162 public void DeleteEmployee (Guid employeeid){ 

163 try{ 

164 DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (DELETE_EMPLOYEE) ; 

165 DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employeeid) ; 

166 DataBase . ExecuteNonQuery (command) ; 

167 } catch (Exception e){ 

168 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

169 } 

170 } 

171 

172 /************************************************ 

173 Private utility method that executes the given DbCommand 

174 and returns a fully-populated EmployeeVO object 

175 ************************************************* / 

176 private EmployeeVO GetEmployee (DbCommand command){ 

177 EmployeeVO empVO = null; 

178 IDataReader reader = null; 

179 try { 

180 reader = DataBase . ExecuteReader (command) ; 

181 if (reader . Read ()) { 

182 empVO = this . FilllnEmployeeVO (reader ) ; 

183 } 

184 } catch (Exception e){ 

185 Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

186 } finally { 

187 base . CloseReader (reader) ; 

188 } 

189 return empVO; 

190 } 

191 

192 /**************************************************** 

193 GetEmployeeList ( ) - returns a List<EmployeeVO> object 

194 ****************************************************** j 

195 private List<EmployeeVO> GetEmployeeList (DbCommand command){ 

196 IDataReader reader = null; 

197 List<EmployeeVO> employee_list = new List<EmployeeVO> ( ) ; 

198 try{ 

199 reader = DataBase . ExecuteReader (command) ; 

200 while (reader . Read ()) { 

201 EmployeeVO empVO = this . FilllnEmployeeVO (reader) ; 

202 employee_list .Add (empVO) ; 

203 } 

204 } catch (Exception e){ 

205 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

206 } finally! 

207 base . CloseReader (reader) ; 

208 } 

209 return employee_list; 

210 } 

211 

212 /******************************************************** 

213 Private utility method that populates an EmployeeVO object from 

214 data read from the IDataReader object 

215 ************************************************************ / 

216 private EmployeeVO FilllnEmployeeVO (IDataReader reader)! 

217 EmployeeVO empVO = new EmployeeVO () ; 

218 empVO . EmployeelD = reader .GetGuid (0) ; 

219 empVO . Firs tName = reader .GetString (1) ; 

220 empVO .Mi ddleName = reader . GetString (2 ) ; 

221 empVO . LastName = reader . GetString (3) ; 

222 empVO . BirthDay = reader . GetDateTime (4 ) ; 

223 String gender = reader . GetString (5); 


224 

switch (gender) { 


225 

case "M" : empVO. Gender 

= EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE; 

226 

break; 


227 

case "F" : empVO. Gender 

= EmployeeVO . Sex . FEMALE 

228 

break; 


229 

} 


230 

if ( ! reader . IsDBNull ( 6) ) { 


231 

int buffersize — 5000; 


232 

int startindex =0; 
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233 Byte[ ] byte_array = new Byte[ buffersize] ; 

234 MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 

235 long retval = reader . GetBytes ( 6, startindex, byte_array, 0, buffersize); 

236 while (retval > 0){ 

237 ms .Write (byte_array, 0, byte_array . Length) ; 

238 startindex += buffersize; 

239 retval = reader . GetBytes ( 6, startindex, byte_array, 0, buffersize); 

240 } 

241 empVO . Picture — new Bitmap(ms); 

242 } 

243 return empVO; 

244 } 

245 

246 } // end EmployeeDAO definition 

247 } // end namespace 

Example 20.19 gives the code for the Employ eeAdminBO class. 

20.19 EmployeeAdminBO.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

4 using EmployeeTraining. DAO; 

5 

6 namespace EmployeeTraining. BO { 

7 public class Employee AdminBO { 

8 

9 #region Employee Methods 

10 

11 public EmployeeVO CreateEmployee (EmployeeVO employee ){ 

12 EmployeeDAO dao = new EmployeeDAO () ; 

13 return dao . InsertEmployee (employee) ; 

14 } 

15 

16 public EmployeeVO GetEmployee (Guid employeeID){ 

17 EmployeeDAO dao = new EmployeeDAO () ; 

18 return dao . GetEmployee (employeelD) ; 

19 } 

20 

21 public List<EmployeeVO> GetAllEmployees ( ) { 

22 EmployeeDAO dao = new EmployeeDAO () ; 

23 return dao . GetAllEmployees () ; 

24 } 

25 

26 public EmployeeVO UpdateEmployee (EmployeeVO employee ){ 

27 EmployeeDAO dao = new EmployeeDAO () ; 

28 return dao . UpdateEmployee (employee) ; 

29 } 

30 

31 public void DeleteEmployee (Guid employeelD) { 

32 EmployeeDAO dao = new EmployeeDAO () ; 

33 dao . DeleteEmployee (employeelD) ; 

34 } 

35 #endregion Employee Methods 

36 

37 #region Training Methods 

38 public TrainingVO CreateTraining (TrainingVO training) { 

39 TrainingDAO dao = new TrainingDAO () ; 

40 return dao . InsertTraining (training) ; 

41 } 

42 

43 public TrainingVO GetTraining (int trainingID){ 

44 TrainingDAO dao = new TrainingDAO () ; 

45 return dao . GetTraining (trainingID) ; 

46 } 

47 

48 public List<TrainingVO> GetTrainingForEmployee (Guid employeeID){ 

49 TrainingDAO dao = new TrainingDAO () ; 

50 return dao . GetTrainingForEmployee (employeelD) ; 

51 } 

52 

53 public TrainingVO UpdateTraining (TrainingVO training) { 

54 TrainingDAO dao = new TrainingDAO () ; 

55 return dao . UpdateTraining (training) ; 

56 } 

57 

58 public void DeleteTrainingForEmployee (EmployeeVO employee) { 

59 TrainingDAO dao = new TrainingDAO () ; 

60 dao . DeleteTrainingForEmployeelD (employee . EmployeelD) ; 

61 } 

62 

63 public void DeleteTraining (int trainingID) { 
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64 TrainingDAO dao = new TrainingDAO ( ) ; 

65 dao . DeleteTraining (trainingID) ; 

66 } 

67 #endregion Training Methods 

68 

69 } // End class definition 

70 } // End namespace 

Referring to Example 20.19 — the Employ eeAdminBO provides methods to create, query, update, and delete 
employee and employee training data. The methods that deal with employee data have been grouped in the Employee 
Methods region by using the #region and #endregion directives. Regions allow you to collapse and expand 
sections of code when using Visual Studio or a compatible text editor like Notepad++. Figure 20-41 shows how code 
regions look when they are collapsed in Notepad++. 


Ja Notepad + + - C:\Documents and Settings\Rick\Desktop\Projects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\SecondIteration\Server\bo\EmployeeAdminBO.cs 
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} // End namespace 
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Figure 20-41: Collapsed Code Regions in Notepad++ 

Referring again to Example 20.19 — in this example, all the methods are short because they are simply pass- 
through methods to the appropriate DAO. For example, the CreateEmployee() method defined on line 1 1 creates an 
instance of the EmployeeDAO class and calls its lnsertEmployee() method to insert the EmployeeVO object’s data 
into the tbl_employee table. In a more real world example, the EmployeeAdminBo would be used to implement and 
enforce more elaborate business rules. For example, if only certain types of users were allowed to create, update, or 
delete employee data, then those corresponding methods would perform the requisite checks to validate the user’s 
credentials before allowing the insert, update, or delete operations via the DAO to occur. 

OK, before you can compile the EmployeeAdminBO class you must make a change to the MSBuild project file. 
Example 20.20 shows the updated EmployeeTrainingServer.proj file. 

20.20 EmployeeTrainingServer.proj (Mod 1) 

1 <Project DefaultTargets="CompileApp" 

2 xmlns="http : / /schemas .microsoft . com/developer/msbuild/2003"> 

3 

4 

5 <PropertyGroup> 

6 cincludeDebuglnf ormation>f alsec/IncludeDebuglnf ormation> 

7 <BuildDir>build</BuildDir> 

8 <LibDir> lib< / LibDir> 

9 <AppDir>app</AppDir> 

10 <Ref Dir>ref</Ref Dir> 

11 <ConfigDir>config</ConfigDir> 

12 </PropertyGroup> 

13 

14 <ItemGroup> 

15 <DAO Include="dao\**\* . cs" /> 

16 <BO Include="bo\**\* . cs" /> 

17 <VO Include="vo\**\* . cs" /> 

18 <APP Include="app\**\* . cs" /> 

19 <LIB Include="lib\**\* . dll" /> 

20 <REF Include="ref\**\* .dll" /> 

21 <CONFIG Include="conf ig\**\* . conf ig" /> 

22 <EXE Include="app\**\* . exe" /> 

23 </ItemGroup> 

24 

25 CTarget Name="MakeDirs"> 

26 <MakeDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

27 <MakeDir Directories="$ (LibDir) " /> 
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</Target> 

CTarget Name="RemoveDirs"> 

<RemoveDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

<RemoveDir Directories="$ (LibDir) " /> 

</Target> 

CTarget Name="Clean" 

DependsOnTargets="RemoveDirs ; MakeDir s "> 

</Target> 

CTarget Name="CopyFiles"> 

CCopy 

SourceFiles=" @ (CONFIG) ; @ (LIB) ; @ (REF) " 

DestinationFolder="$ (BuildDir) " /> 
c/Target> 

CTarget Name="CompileVO" 

Inputs="@ (VO) " 

Outputs="$ (LibDir) \ VOLib . dll"> 
cCsc Sources="@ (VO) " 

Targe tType=" library" 

References^"® (REF) (LIB) " 

OutputAssembly=" $ (LibDir) \ VOLib . dll"> 
c/Csc> 
c/Target> 

CTarget Name="CompileDAO" 

Inputs^"® (DAO) " 

Outputs="$ (LibDir ) \ DAOLib . dll" 

DependsOnTargets= "Compile VO "> 

CCsc Sources^"® (DAO) " 

TargetType=" library" 

References^"® (REF) ;@ (LIB) " 

WarningLevel=" 0 " 

OutputAssembly=" $ (LibDir) \ DAOLib . dll"> 
c/Csc> 

C/Target> 

CTarget Name="CompileBO" 

Inputs^"® (BO) " 

Outputs="$ (LibDir) \BOLib.dll" 
DependsOnTargets="CompileDAO"> 

CCsc Sources="@ (BO) " 

TargetType=" library" 

References^"® (REF) ;@ (LIB) " 

WarningLevel=" 0 " 

OutputAssembly="$ (LibDir) \BOLib . dll"> 
c/Csc> 

C/Target> 

CTarget Name="CompileApp" 

Inputs^"® (APP) " 

Outputs="$ (BuildDir)\ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 
DependsOnTargets="CompileBO "> 

CCsc Sources^"® (APP) " 

TargetType="exe" 

Ref erences="@ (REF) ;@ (LIB) " 

OutputAssembly="$ (BuildDir)\ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe"> 
c/Csc> 
c/Target> 

CTarget Name="CompileAll"> 

CCsc Sources^"® (VO) ;@ (DAO) ;@ (BO) ;@ (APP) " 

TargetType="exe" 

Ref erences="@ (REF) ;@ (LIB) " 

OutputAssembly="$ (BuildDir)\ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe"> 
c/Csc> 

C/Target> 

CTarget Name="Run" 

DependsOnTargets="CompileApp; CopyFiles"> 

CExec Command="$ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 

WorkingDirectory="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

C/Target> 

c/Project> 


Referring to Example 20.20 — the only changes made to the file were to the DefaultTargets on line 1, which is 
now set to CompileApp, and to the DependOnTargets in the CompileApp target, which is now set to CompileBO. 
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Tesrisq The Code ■ Second Iteration 

To completely test the code developed thus far requires major enhancements to the test application. Figure 20-42 
shows the modified user interface of the EmployeeTrainingServer applicaton. 



Figure 20-42: Modified Test Application 

Referring to Figure 20-42 — the test application has been enhanced to allow the creation of employee training 
records as well as the ability to update and delete both employee and training data. The code for this version of the 
test application is given in Example 20.21. 

20.21 EmployeeTrainingServer.es (Test Application 2 nd Iteration) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Text; 

3 using System. Windows . Forms; 

4 using System. Drawing; 

5 using System. Drawing . Imaging; 

6 using System. Collections . Generic; 

7 using EmployeeTraining.BO; 

8 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

9 

10 public class EmployeeTrainingServer : Form { 

11 

12 private PictureBox _picturebox; 

13 private TableLayoutPanel _tablepanel; 

14 

15 private FlowLayoutPanel _flowpanel; 

16 private Button _create_employee_botton; 

17 private Button _f ind_picture_button; 

18 private Button _get_all_employees_button; 

19 private Button _next_employee_button; 

20 private Button _add_training_button; 

21 private Button _update_employee_button; 

22 private Button _update_training_button; 

23 private Button _next_training_button; 

24 private Button _delete_employee_button; 

25 private Button _delete_training_button; 

26 

27 private TableLayoutPanel _employee_info_entry_panel; 

28 private Label _fname_label ; 

29 private Label _mname_label ; 

30 private Label _lname_label; 

31 private Label _bday_label; 

32 private Label _gender_label; 

33 private TextBox _fname_textbox; 

34 private TextBox _mname_textbox; 

35 private TextBox _lname_textbox; 

36 private DateTimePicker _bday_picker ; 

37 private GroupBox _gender_groupbox; 

38 private RadioButton _male_button; 
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private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 


const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 

const 


int TABLE_PANEL_ROW_COUNT = 2; 
int TABLE_PANEL_COLUMN_COUNT = 3; 
int TABLE_PANEL_HEIGHT = 600; 
int TABLE_PANEL_WIDTH = 600; 
int EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_HEIGHT = 200; 
int EMPLOYEE JENFO_PANEL_WIDTH= 200; 
int EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_ROW_COUNT = 5; 
int EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_COLUMN_COUNT = 
int TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_ROW_COUNT = 5; 
int TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_COLUMN_COUNT = 
int TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_HEIGHT = 200; 
int TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_WIDTH = 200; 
int TEXTBOX_WIDTH = 200; 
int SMALL_PADDING = 100; 
int LARGE_PADDING = 150; 
int TRAINING_TEXTBOX_WIDTH = 400; 
int TRAINING_TEXTBOX_HEIGHT = 200; 
int PICTURE BO X_WIDTH = 150; 
int PICTUREBOX_HEIGHT = 150; 
int GROUPBOX_WIDTH = 200; 
int GROUPBOX_HEIGHT = 125; 


2 ; 

2 ; 


private TableLayoutPanel _training_info_entry_panel; 

private Label _title_label; 

private Label _description_label; 

private Label _startdate_label ; 

private Label _enddate_label ; 

private Label _status_label; 

private TextBox _title_textbox; 

private TextBox _description_textbox; 

private DateTimePicker _startdate_picker ; 

private DateTimePicker _enddate_picker ; 

private ListBox _status_listbox; 


private TextBox _training_textbox; 


private EmployeeVO _emp_vo; 
private List<EmployeeVO> _employee_list ; 
private List<TrainingVO> _training_list; 
private int _next_employee = 0; 
private int _next_training = 0; 
private OpenFileDialog _dialog; 


public EmployeeTrainingServer ( ) { 
this . InitializeComponent ( ) ; 
Application . Run (this) ; 


89 

90 private void InitializeComponent () { 

91 this . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

92 _tablepanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

93 _flowpanel = new FlowLayoutPanel ( ) ; 

94 _flowpanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles .Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 

95 _tablepanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

96 _tablepanel . RowCount = TABLE_PANEL_ROW_COUNT ; 

97 _tablepanel . ColumnCount = TABLE_PANEL_COLUMN_COUNT ; 

98 _tablepanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 

99 _tablepanel . Dock = DockStyle . Top; 

100 

101 _picturebox = new PictureBox ( ) ; 

102 _picturebox. Height = PICTUREBOX_WIDTH; 

103 _picturebox. Width = PICTUREBOX_HEIGHT; 

104 _picturebox .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 

105 

106 _create_employee_botton = new Button (); 

107 _create_employee_botton . Text = "Create Employee"; 

108 _create_employee_botton .AutoSize = true; 

109 _create_employee_botton . Click += this . CreateEmployee; 

110 _create_employee_botton .Enabled = false; 

111 

112 _f ind_picture_button = new Button (); 

113 _f ind_picture_button . Text = "Find Picture"; 

114 _f ind_picture_button . Click += this . ShowOpenFileDialog; 

115 

116 _get_all_employees_button = new Button (); 

117 _get_all_employees_button . Text = "Get All Employees"; 

118 _get_all_employees_button .AutoSize = true; 

119 _get_all_employees_button . Click += this . GetAllEmployees ; 
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next_employee_button = new Button ( ) ; 

_next_employee_button . Text = "Next Employee"; 
next_employee_button .AutoSize = true; 

_next_employee_button . Click += this . NextEmployee; 
next_employee_button . Enabled = false; 

add_training_button = new Button (); 

_add_training_button . Text = "Add Training"; 
add_training_button .AutoSize = true; 

_add_training_button . Click += this . AddTraining; 

_add_training_button . Enabled = false; 

update_employee_button = new Button ( ) ; 
update_employee_button . Text = "Update Employee"; 
update_employee_button .AutoSize = true; 
update_employee_button . Click += this . UpdateEmployee; 
update_employee_button .Enabled = false; 

update_training_button = new Button (); 
update_training_button . Text = "Update Training"; 
update_training_button .AutoSize = true; 

_update_training_button . Click += this . UpdateTraining; 
update_training_button .Enabled = false; 

_next_training_button = new Button ( ) ; 

_next_training_button . Text = "Next Training"; 

_next_training_button .AutoSize = true; 

_next_training_button . Click += this . NextTraining; 

_next_training_button . Enabled = false; 

delete_employee_button = new Button (); 

dele te_employee_button . Text = "Delete Employee"; 

delete_employee_button .AutoSize = true; 

_delete_employee_button . Click += this . DeleteEmployee; 
delete_employee_button .Enabled = false; 

delete_training_button = new Button(); 

_delete_training_button . Text = "Delete Training"; 
delete_training_button .AutoSize = true; 

_delete_training_button . Click += this . DeleteTraining; 
_delete_training_button . Enabled = false; 

tablepanel . Controls .Add (_picturebox) ; 
f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_create_employee_botton) ; 

_f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_f ind_picture_button) ; 
f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_get_all_employees_button) ; 

_f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_next_employee_button) ; 

_f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_add_training_button) ; 
f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_update_employee_button) ; 
f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_update_training_button) ; 

_f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_next_training_button) ; 
f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_delete_employee_button) ; 

_f lowpanel . Controls .Add (_delete_training_button) ; 

tablepanel . Controls .Add (_f lowpanel) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel = new TableLayoutPanel ( ) ; 
employee_inf o_entry_panel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

employee_inf o_entry_panel . Height = EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_HEIGHT; 
_employee_info_entry_panel .Width = EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_WIDTH; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel .RowCount = EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_ROW_COUNT; 
employee_inf o_entry_panel . ColumnCount = EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_COLUMN_COUNT; 
_fname_label = new Label (); 

_fname_label . Text = "First Name"; 

_mname_label = new Label (); 

_mname_label . Text = "Middle Name"; 

_lname_label = new Label (); 

_lname_label . Text = "Last Name"; 
bday_label = new Label ( ) ; 
bday_label . Text = "Birthday"; 
gender_label = new Label (); 

_gender_label . Text = "Gender"; 

_f name_textbox = new TextBox ( ) ; 

’fname_textbox. Width = TEXTBOX_WIDTH; 

_mname_textbox = new TextBox ( ) ; 
mname_textbox. Width = TEXTBOX_WIDTH; 

_lname_textbox = new TextBox ( ) ; 

Tname_textbox. Width = TEXTBOX_WIDTH; 

_bday_picker — new DateTimePicker ( ) ; 
gender_groupbox = new GroupBox ( ) ; 
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_gender_groupbox . Text = "Gender"; 

_gender_groupbox .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t 
| AnchorStyles . Right ; 

_gender_groupbox . Height = GROUPBOX_HEIGHT; 

_gender_groupbox . Width = GROUPBOX_WIDTH; 

_male_button = new RadioButton ( ) ; 

_male_button . Text = "Male"; 

_male_button . Checked = true; 

_male_button . Location = new Point (10, 20); 

_f emale_button = new RadioButton () ; 

_f emale_button . Text = "Female"; 

_female_button . Location = new Point(10, 40); 

_gender_groupbox . Controls .Add (_male_button) ; 

_gender_groupbox . Controls .Add (_f emale_button) ; 

_gender_groupbox . Size = new Size(50, 50); 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_fname_label ) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel .Controls .Add (_fname_textbox) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_mname_label) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_mname_textbox) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_lname_label) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel .Controls .Add (_lname_textbox) ; 

_employee_info_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_bday_label) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_bday_picker ) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_gender_label) ; 

_employee_inf o_entry_panel .Controls .Add (_gender_groupbox) ; 

_employee_info_entry_panel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t 
| AnchorStyles . Right ; 

_tablepanel . Controls . Add (_employee_inf o_entry_panel ) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel = new TableLayoutPanel ( ) ; 

"training_inf o_entry_panel . RowCount = TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_ROW_COUNT; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . ColumnCount = TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_COLUMN_COUNT; 

"training_inf o_entry_panel . Height = TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_HEIGHT; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Width = TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_WIDTH; 
title_label = new Label (); 

_title_label . Text = "Title"; 
description_label = new Label (); 
description_label . Text = "Description"; 
startdate_label = new Label(); 
startdate_label . Text = "Start Date"; 
enddate_label = new Label (); 
enddate_label . Text = "End Date"; 
status_label = new Label (); 
status_label . Text = "Status"; 
title_textbox = new TextBox(); 

’title_textbox. Width = TEXTBOX_WIDTH; 
description_textbox = new TextBox(); 
description_textbox . Width = TEXTBOX_WIDTH; 
startdate_picker = new DateTimePicker ( ) ; 
enddate_picker = new DateTimePicker () ; 
status_listbox = new ListBox(); 
status_listbox. Items .Add ("Passed" ) ; 
status_listbox. Items .Add ("Failed" ) ; 
status_listbox. SetSelected (0, true) ; 

training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_title_label) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_title_textbox) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_description_label) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_description_textbox) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_startdate_label) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_startdate_picker ) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_enddate_label) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_enddate_picker ) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel .Controls .Add (_status_label ) ; 
training_inf o_entry_panel . Controls .Add (_status_listbox) ; 

training_info_entry_panel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t 
| AnchorStyles . Right; 

tablepanel . Controls .Add (_training_inf o_entry_panel) ; 

training_textbox = new TextBox ( ) ; 
training_textbox .Multiline = true; 
training_textbox . ScrollBars = ScrollBars .Vertical; 
training_textbox . Dock = DockStyle.Top; 

"training_textbox . Width = TRAINING_TEXTBOX_WIDTH; 
training_textbox. Height = TRAINING_TEXTBOX_HEIGHT; 
tablepanel . Controls .Add (_training_textbox) ; 
tablepanel . SetRow (_training_textbox, 1) ; 
tablepanel . SetColumn (_training_textbox, 0 ) ; 
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_tablepanel . SetColumnSpan (_training_textbox, 2 ) ; 
this . Controls .Add (_tablepanel) ; 

_tablepanel . Width = _training_textbox .Width + _employee_inf o_entry_panel . Width + LARGE _PAD DING; 

_tablepanel. Height = TABLE_PANEL_HEIGHT; 

this. Width = _tablepanel . Width; 

this. Height = _tablepanel . Height ; 

this. Text = "Employee Training Test Application"; 

_employee_info_entry_panel . ResumeLayout () ; 

_tablepanel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 
this . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

_dialog = new OpenFileDialog ( ) ; 

_dialog . FileOk += this . LoadPicture; 


public void ShowOpenFileDialog (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
this . ResetEntryFields ( ) ; 
this . ResetTrainingTextbox ( ) ; 

_add_training_button . Enabled = false; 
_delete_employee_button. Enabled = false; 
_update_employee_button. Enabled = false; 
_next_training_button . Enabled = false; 

_dialog . ShowDialog ( ) ; 

} 


public void LoadPicture (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
String filename = _dialog . FileName; 

_picturebox . Image = new Bitmap (filename) ; 
this . AdjustAppWindowSize ( ) ; 
_create_employee_botton. Enabled = true; 

} 


public void CreateEmployee (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
EmployeeVO vo = new EmployeeVO ( ) ; 
vo = this . PopulateEmployeeVOFromEntryFields (vo) ; 

EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 

_emp_vo = bo . CreateEmployee (vo) ; 

_picturebox . Image = null; 

_create_employee_botton. Enabled = false; 

this . ResetEntryFields ( ) ; 

this . DisplayEmployeelnf o ( ) ; 

this . DisplayEmployeeTraining (bo) ; 

} 


public void GetAllEmployees (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 
_employee_list = bo . GetAllEmployees () ; 
foreach (EmployeeVO emp in _employee_list) { 

Console . WriteLine (emp) ; 

} 

_next_employee_button. Enabled = true; 


public void NextEmployee (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
_next_employee++; 

_next_training = 0; 

Console . WriteLine (_next_employee) ; 
if (_next_employee >= _employee_list . Count ) { 
_next_employee - 0; 

} 

Console . WriteLine (_next_employee) ; 
if (_employee_list . Count > 0){ 

Console . WriteLine (_employee_list[ _next_employee] ) ; 
_emp_vo = _employee_list[ _next_employee] ; 
this . DisplayEmployeelnf o ( ) ; 

this . DisplayEmployeeTraining (new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ) ; 
if (_training_list . Count > 0){ 

_update_training_button. Enabled = true; 
_next_training_button . Enabled = true; 

} else{ 

_update_training_button .Enabled = false; 
_next_training_button . Enabled = false; 
_delete_training_button .Enabled = false; 

} 

_delete_employee_button . Enabled = true; 
_add_training_button. Enabled = true; 
_update_employee_button . Enabled = true; 

} else{ 

_delete_employee_button . Enabled = false; 
_add_training_button . Enabled = false; 
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_update_employee_button . Enabled = false; 

} 

this . ResetTrainingEntryFields () ; 


public void UpdateEmployee (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

_emp_vo = this . PopulateEmployeeVOFromEntryFields (_emp_vo) ; 
EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 

_emp_vo = bo . UpdateEmployee (_emp_vo) ; 

this . ResetEntryFields ( ) ; 

this . DisplayEmployeelnf o ( ) ; 

this . DisplayEmployeeTraining (bo) ; 

} 


public void AddTraining (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
TrainingVO vo = new TrainingVO ( ) ; 
vo = this . PopulateTrainingVOFromEntryFields (vo) ; 
EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 
bo . CreateTraining (vo) ; 
this . DisplayEmployeeTraining (bo) ; 
this . ResetTrainingEntryFields ( ) ; 
_next_training_button . Enabled = true; 

} 


public void NextTraining (Obj ect Sender, EventArgs e){ 
_next_training++ ; 

if (_next_training >= _training_list . Count ) { 

_next_training = 0; 

} 

if (_training_list . Count > 0){ 

this . DisplayTraininglnf o (_training_list[ _next_training] ); 
_delete_training_button . Enabled = true; 



public void UpdateTraining (Obj ect Sender, EventArgs e){ 

EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 

bo . UpdateTraining (this . PopulateTrainingVOFromEntryFields (_training_list[ _next_training] ) ) ; 
_training_list = bo . GetTrainingForEmployee (_emp_vo . EmployeelD) ; 
this . DisplayEmployeeTraining (bo) ; 

} 


public void DeleteEmployee (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 
bo . DeleteEmployee (_emp_vo . EmployeelD) ; 

_employee_list = bo . GetAllEmployees ( ) ; 

_next_employee - 0; 

_emp_vo - null; 

this . ResetEntryFields ( ) ; 

if (_employee_list . Count > 0){ 

_emp_vo = _employee_list[ _next_employee] ; 
this . DisplayEmployeelnf o ( ) ; 

this . DisplayEmployeeTraining (new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ) ; 
if (_training_list . Count > 0){ 

_update_training_button .Enabled = true; 
_next_training_button . Enabled = true; 
_delete_training_button. Enabled = true; 

} else{ 

_update_training_button .Enabled = false; 
_next_training_button . Enabled = false; 
_delete_training_button . Enabled — false; 

} 

_delete_employee_button . Enabled = true; 

} else{ 

_delete_employee_button . Enabled = false; 
_delete_training_button . Enabled = false; 
_next_training_button . Enabled = false; 
_update_training_button . Enabled = false; 
_update_employee_button . Enabled = false; 
_next_employee_button. Enabled = false; 
this . ResetTrainingTextbox ( ) ; 



public void DeleteTraining (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

bo . DeleteTraining (_training_list[ _next_training] .TrainingID) ; 
this . DisplayEmployeeTraining (bo) ; 
if (_training_list . Count > 0){ 

_update_training_button .Enabled = true; 
_next_training_button . Enabled = true; 
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444 _delete_training_button . Enabled = true; 

445 } else{ 

446 _update_training_button . Enabled = false; 

447 _next_training_button . Enabled = false; 

448 _delete_training_button . Enabled = false; 

449 } 

450 _next_t raining = 0; 

451 this . ResetTrainingEntryFields ( ) ; 

452 } 

453 

454 private void AdjustAppWindowSize ( ) { 

455 this . SuspendLayout () ; 

456 _tablepanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

457 _employee_inf o_entry_panel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

458 _training_inf o_entry_panel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

459 _picturebox . Width = _picturebox . Image .Width; 

460 _picturebox . Height = _picturebox . Image . Height ; 

461 _employee_info_entry_panel. Height = EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_HEIGHT; 

462 _employee_info_entry_panel. Width = EMPLOYEE_INFO_PANEL_WIDTH; 

463 _training_inf o_entry_panel . Height = TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_HEIGHT; 

464 _training_inf o_entry_panel . Width = TRAINING_INFO_PANEL_WIDTH; 

465 _training_textbox. Width = TRAINING_TEXTBOX_WIDTH; 

466 _training_textbox. Height = TRAINING_TEXTBOX_HEIGHT; 

467 _tablepanel . Width = (_picturebox . Width + _flowpanel . Width + _employee_inf o 

468 + SMALL_PADDING) ; 

469 _tablepanel . Height = (_picturebox . Image . Height + _training_textbox . Height - 

470 this. Width = _tablepanel .Width + SMALL_PADDING; 

471 this. Height = _tablepanel . Height ; 

472 _training_inf o_entry_panel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

473 _employee_inf o_entry_panel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

474 _tablepanel .ResumeLayout () ; 

475 this .ResumeLayout () ; 

476 } 

477 

478 private void DisplayEmployeeTraining ( Employee AdminBO bo){ 

479 _training_list = bo . GetTrainingForEmployee (_emp_vo . EmployeelD) ; 

480 _training_textbox . Text = String . Empty; 

481 StringBuilder sb = new StringBuilder ( ) ; 

482 f oreach (TrainingVO t in _training_list) { 

483 sb .Append (t . ToString ( ) + "\r\n"); 

484 } 

485 _training_textbox . Text = sb . ToString () ; 

486 } 

487 

488 private TrainingVO . TrainingStatus StringToTrainingStatus (String s){ 

489 TrainingVO . TrainingStatus status = TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed; 

490 switch(s){ 


491 

case 

"Passed" 

: status 

= TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed; 

492 



break; 


493 

case 

"Failed" 

: status 

= TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Failed; 

494 



break; 


495 

} 




496 

return 

status; 




497 } 

498 

499 private void ResetEntryFields ( ) { 

500 _fname_textbox . Text = String . Empty; 

501 _mname_textbox . Text — String . Empty; 

502 _lname_textbox . Text = String . Empty; 

503 _male_button . Checked = true; 

504 _bday_picker .Value = DateTime . Now; 

505 _picturebox . Image = null; 

506 this . ResetTrainingEntryFields ( ) ; 

507 } 

508 

509 private void ResetTrainingEntryFields () { 

510 _title_textbox. Text = String . Empty; 

511 _description_textbox . Text = String . Empty; 

512 _startdate_picker .Value = DateTime . Now; 

513 _enddate_picker. Value = DateTime . Now; 

514 _status_listbox. SetSelected (0, true); 

515 } 

516 

517 public void ResetTrainingTextbox ( ) { 

518 _training_textbox . Text = String . Empty; 

519 } 

520 

521 private void DisplayEmployeelnf o ( ) { 

522 _fname_textbox . Text = _emp_vo . FirstName; 

523 _mname_textbox . Text — _emp_vo .MiddleName; 

524 _lname_textbox . Text — _emp_vo . LastName; 


entry_panel . Width 
■ SMALL_PADDING) ; 
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525 switch (_emp_vo . Gender ) { 

526 case PersonVO . Sex .MALE : _male_button . Checked = true; 

527 break; 

528 case PersonVO . Sex . FEMALE : _female_button . Checked = true; 

529 break; 

530 } 

531 _bday_picker .Value = _emp_vo . BirthDay; 

532 _picturebox . Image = _emp_vo . Picture; 

533 if (_picturebox . Image != null){ 

534 this . AdjustAppWindowSize ( ) ; 

535 } 

536 } 

537 

538 private PersonVO. Sex RadioButtonToSexEnum ( ) { 

539 PersonVO. Sex gender = PersonVO . Sex .MALE; 

540 if (_male_button. Checked)! 

541 gender = PersonVO . Sex .MALE; 

542 } else! 

543 if (_female_button . Checked) { 

544 gender = PersonVO . Sex . FEMALE; 

545 } 

546 } 

547 return gender; 

548 } 

549 

550 private EmployeeVO PopulateEmployeeVOFromEntryFields (EmployeeVO vo){ 

551 vo.FirstName = _fname_textbox . Text; 

552 vo . MiddleName = _mname_textbox . Text ; 

553 vo.LastName = _lname_textbox . Text ; 

554 vo. Gender = this . RadioButtonToSexEnum () ; 

555 vo. BirthDay = _bday_picker .Value ; 

556 vo. Picture = _picturebox . Image ; 

557 return vo; 

558 } 

559 

560 private TrainingVO PopulateTrainingVOFromEntryFields (TrainingVO vo){ 

561 vo . EmployeelD = _emp_vo . EmployeelD; 

562 vo. Title = _title_textbox . Text; 

563 vo . Description = _description_textbox . Text; 

564 vo.StartDate = _startdate_picker .Value; 

565 vo.EndDate = _enddate_picker .Value; 

566 vo. Status = this . StringToTrainingStatus (_status_listbox . Selectedltem. ToString ( ) ) ; 

567 return vo; 

568 } 

569 

570 private void DisplayTraininglnfo (TrainingVO vo){ 

571 _title_textbox . Text = vo. Title; 

572 _description_textbox . Text = vo . Description; 

573 _startdate_picker .Value = vo.StartDate; 

574 _enddate_picker .Value = vo.EndDate; 

575 switch (vo . Status) { 

576 case TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed : 

577 _status_listbox. SetSelected (0, true); 

578 break; 

579 case TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Failed : 

580 _status_listbox. SetSelected (1, true); 

581 break; 

582 } 

583 } 

584 

585 [ STAThread] 

586 public static void Main(){ 

587 new EmployeeTrainingServer ( ) ; 

588 } 

589 } 

Referring to Example 20.21 — you may be thinking, “Holy cow, you wrote 589 lines of test code?” Trust me, 
that’s nothing. If you were using a test framework like NUnit to write unit tests for all the individual classes (Employ- 
eeVO, TrainingVO, EmployeeDAO, TrainingDAO, and EmployeeAdminBO), you’d have written more than 588 
lines of code, especially if your tests were well thought out and thorough. However, the more effort you put into good 
unit testing, the easier your programming life becomes, especially when you start to make changes to your code. 

The drawbacks to using a GUI application like Example 20.21 to test your code is that it is not automatic. You 
must make sure to perform all the tasks manually, like creating employees, updating employees, deleting employees, 
and the same with their associated training records. But it’s better than nothing. 
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You might also ask, “Why don’t you just wait until you build the client to test the code?” That’s not a good idea 
because you really do want to test as you go. You want to move into the client development iteration knowing the 
server code has been thoroughly tested. 

ReaUty Check 

Each development iteration actually comprises many subiterations. For example, the code developed during this 
second iteration took me about twenty-five subiterations of coding, compiling, and testing. 


ThiRd iTERAlioiN 

At this point the server-side code is nearly complete. All that’s left to do is to create the remote object and modify 
the EmployeeTrainingServer code to host the remote object. This will also require a modification to the Employee- 
TrainingServer.exe. config file. I will also need to modify the MSBuild project file slightly to add several special build 
tasks to correctly build the remote object and the EmployeeTrainingServer application. Also, to test the remote object, 
I’ll need to write a short remote client application. Table 20-6 lists the design considerations and design decisions for 
the third iteration. 


Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


Remote object interface 

Create an interface for the remote object. I’ll name the interface IEmploy- 
eeTraining. The interface will declare all the methods required to manage 
employee and training objects. 


Remote object 

Create the remote object by extending MarshalByRefObject and imple- 
menting the IEmployeeTraining interface. I'll name the remote object Ent- 
ployeeTrainingRemoteObject. 


EmployeeTrainingServer 

Remove the GUI test code and add the code required to host the remote ob- 
ject. 


Configuration file 

Add a remoting section. 


Client test application 

Start coding the client application. Create a short test application that tests 
the remote server object. This will require the addition of a client configu- 
ration file. The required value object dlls will need to be copied to the client 
project folder. While I’m at it I’ll create an MSBuild project file to help 
build and manage the client development process. 


Table 20-6: Employee Training Server Application — Third Iteration Design Considerations And Decisions 
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Figure 20-43 shows the UML class diagram for the EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject class. Referring to Figure 



Figure 20-43: EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject UML Class Diagram 


20-43 — the EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject class extends MarshalByRefObject and implements the IEmployee- 
Training interface. It also uses the services of the Employ eeAdminBO class. 

Example 20.22 gives the code for the IEmployeeTraining interface. 

20.22 IEmployeeTraining.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

4 

5 public interface IEmployeeTraining { 

6 

7 #region Employee Methods 

8 

9 List<EmployeeVO> GetAllEmployees ( ) ; 

10 EmployeeVO GetEmployee (Guid employeelD) ; 

11 EmployeeVO CreateEmployee (EmployeeVO employee); 

12 EmployeeVO UpdateEmployee (EmployeeVO employee); 

13 void DeleteEmployee (Guid employeelD) ; 

14 

15 #endregion Employee Methods 

16 

17 #region Training Methods 

18 

19 List<TrainingVO> GetTrainingForEmployee (Guid employeelD); 

20 TrainingVO GetTraining (int trainingID) ; 

21 TrainingVO CreateTraining (TrainingVO training); 

22 TrainingVO UpdateTraining (TrainingVO training); 

23 void DeleteTraining (int trainingID); 

24 void DeleteTrainingForEmployee (Guid employeelD); 

25 

26 #endregion TrainingMethods 

27 } 

Referring to Example 20.22 — the IEmployeeTraining interface simply declares the methods required to manage 
employees and their training. 

Example 20.23 gives the code for the EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject class. 

20.23 EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

4 using EmployeeTraining. BO; 

5 

6 public class EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject : MarshalByRefObject, IEmployeeTraining { 

7 

8 #region Employee Methods 

9 

10 public List<EmployeeVO> GetAllEmployees () { 

11 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 

12 return bo . GetAllEmployees () ; 

13 } 

14 

15 public EmployeeVO GetEmployee (Guid employeelD) { 

16 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

17 return bo . GetEmployee (employeelD) ; 

18 } 

19 

20 public EmployeeVO CreateEmployee (EmployeeVO employee)! 
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21 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 

22 return bo . CreateEmployee (employee) ; 

23 } 

24 

25 public EmployeeVO UpdateEmployee (EmployeeVO employee) { 

26 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

27 return bo . UpdateEmployee (employee) ; 

28 } 

29 

30 public void DeleteEmployee (Guid employeeID){ 

31 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

32 bo . DeleteEmployee (employeelD) ; 

33 } 

34 

35 #endregion Employee Methods 

36 

37 #region Training Methods 

38 

39 public TrainingVO CreateTraining (TrainingVO training) { 

40 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

41 return bo . CreateTraining (training) ; 

42 } 

43 

44 public TrainingVO GetTraining (int trainingID){ 

45 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

46 return bo . GetTraining (trainingID) ; 

47 } 

48 

49 public List<TrainingVO> GetTrainingForEmployee (Guid employeeID){ 

50 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

51 return bo . GetTrainingForEmployee (employeelD) ; 

52 } 

53 

54 public TrainingVO UpdateTraining (TrainingVO training)! 

55 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO ( ) ; 

56 return bo . UpdateTraining (training) ; 

57 } 

58 

59 public void DeleteTraining (int trainingID) { 

60 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

61 bo . DeleteTraining (trainingID) ; 

62 } 

63 

64 public void DeleteTrainingForEmployee (Guid employeelD) { 

65 EmployeeAdminBO bo = new EmployeeAdminBO () ; 

66 bo . DeleteTrainingForEmployee (employeelD) ; 

67 } 

68 

69 tendregion Training Methods 

70 } 

Referring to Example 20.23 — the EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject class extends MarshalByRefObject and 
implements the methods required by the IEmployeeTraining interface. In this example, the method implementations 
simply pass the call on to the corresponding EmployeeAdminBO method. 

I did make one change to the EmployeeAdminBO class during this iteration. I modified the DeleteTraining- 
ForEmployee() method to take a Guid as an argument rather than an EmployeeVO object. This will cut down on net- 
work traffic at least somewhat. 

Example 20.24 gives the code for the modified EmployeeTrainingServer class. 

20.24 EmployeeTrainingServer.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Runtime . Remoting; 

3 

4 public class EmployeeTrainingServer { 

5 public static void Main(){ 

6 RemotingConf iguration . Configure ( "EmployeeTrainingServer . exe . config" , false) ; 

7 Console . WriteLine ( "Listening for remote requests. Press any key to exit..."); 

8 Console .ReadLine () ; 

9 } 

10 } 

Referring to Example 20.24 — this is a whole lot shorter than the last version! This short application simply 
loads the configuration file. The modified EmployeeTrainingServer.exe. config hie is given in Example 20.25. 

20.25 EmployeeTrainingServer.exe. config 

11 <conf iguration> 

12 <conf igSections> 

13 <section name="dataConf iguration" 

14 type="Microsof t . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data . Configuration . DatabaseSettings , 

15 Microsoft. Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data, 
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16 Version=5 . 0 . 414 . 0, Culture=neutral, 

17 PublicKeyToken=31bf 3856ad364e35" requirePermission="true" /> 

18 </conf igSections> 

19 <dataConf iguration def aultDatabase="Connection String" /> 

20 <connectionStrings> 

21 <add name="Connection String" connectionString="Data Source^ (local) \ SQLEXPRESS; 

22 Initial Catalog=EmployeeTraining; Integrated Security=True" 

23 providerName="System. Data . SqlClient" /> 

24 </connectionStrings> 

25 < system. runtime . remoting> 

26 <application> 

27 <service> 

28 <wellknown mode="Singleton" 

29 type="EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject, EmployeeTrainingRemoteOb ject" 

30 objectUri="EmployeeTraining" /> 

31 </service> 

32 <channels> 

33 <channel ref="tcp" port="8080" /> 

34 </channels> 

35 < /application 

36 < /system. runtime . remoting> 

37 </conf iguration> 

Referring to Example 20.25 — the configuration file now sports a <system. runtime . remoting> section 
which gives configuration details about the remote object, its hosting mode (Singleton), and its URI. 

Now, to compile the IEmployeeTraining interface, the EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject class, and the Employ- 
eeTrainingServer class, you’ll need to make a modification to the MSBuild project file. The modified project file is 
listed in Example 20.26. 

20.26 Employ eeTrainingServer.proj (Mod 2) 

1 <Project DefaultTargets="CompileApp" 

2 xmlns="http : / /schemas .microsoft . com/developer/msbuild/2003"> 

3 

4 <PropertyGroup> 

5 CIncludeDebugInf ormation>f alse</IncludeDebugInf ormation> 

6 <BuildDir>build</BuildDir> 

7 <LibDir>lib</LibDir> 

8 <AppDir>app</AppDir> 

9 <Ref Dir>ref</Ref Dir> 

10 <ConfigDir>config</ConfigDir> 

11 </PropertyGroup> 

12 

13 <ItemGroup> 

14 <DAO Include="dao\**\* . cs" /> 

15 <BO Include="bo\**\* . cs" /> 

16 <VO Include="vo\**\* . cs" /> 

17 <APP Include="app\EmployeeTrainingServer . cs" /> 

18 < REMOTE INTERFACE Include="app\ IEmployeeTraining . cs " /> 

19 <REMOTEOBJECT Include="app\ EmployeeTrainingRemoteOb j ect . cs " /> 

20 <LIB Include="lib\**\* .dll" /> 

21 <REF Include="ref\**\* . dll" /> 

22 <CONFIG Include="conf ig\**\* . conf ig" /> 

23 <EXE Include="app\**\* . exe" /> 

24 </ItemGroup> 

25 

26 <Target Name="MakeDirs"> 

27 <MakeDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

28 <MakeDir Directories="$ (LibDir) " /> 

29 </Target> 

30 

31 <Target Name="RemoveDirs"> 

32 <RemoveDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

33 <RemoveDir Directories="$ (LibDir) " /> 

34 </Target> 

35 

36 <Target Name="Clean" 

37 DependsOnTargets="RemoveDirs ; MakeDir s "> 

38 </Target> 

39 

40 <Target Name="CopyFiles"> 

41 <Copy 

42 SourceFiles="@ (CONFIG) ; 0 (LIB) ; 0 (REF) " 

43 DestinationFolder="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

44 </Target> 

45 

46 <Target Name="CompileVO" 

47 lnputs="0 (VO) " 

48 Outputs="$ (LibDir) \VOLib . dll"> 

49 <Csc Sources="0 (VO) " 

50 TargetType=" library" 
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51 References="@ (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

52 OutputAssembly="$ (LibDir) \ VOLib . dll"> 

53 </Csc> 

54 </Target> 

55 

56 <Target Name="CompileDAO" 

57 Inputs^"® (DAO) " 

58 Outputs="$ (LibDir) \ DAOLib . dll" 

59 DependsOnTargets="CompileVO"> 

60 <Csc Sources="@ (DAO) " 

61 TargetType="library" 

62 References^"® (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

63 WarningLevel="0" 

64 OutputAssembly=" $ (LibDir) \ DAOLib . dll"> 

65 </Csc> 

66 </Target> 

67 


68 CTarget Name="CompileBO" 

69 Inputs="@ (BO) " 

70 Outputs="$ (LibDir) \ BOLib . dll" 

7 1 DependsOnTargets="CompileDAO "> 

72 <Csc Sources^"® (BO) " 

73 TargetType="library" 

74 References^"® (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

75 WarningLevel="0" 

76 OutputAssembly="$ (LibDir) \ BOLib . dll"> 

77 </Csc> 

78 </Target> 

79 

80 CTarget Name="CompileApp" 

81 Inputs^"® (APP) ; @ (REMOTE INTERFACE) ; @ (REMOTEOB JECT) " 

82 Outputs="$ (BuildDir)\ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe; 

83 $ (LibDir)\ IEmployeeTraining.dll; 

84 $ (LibDir ) \ EmployeeTrainingRemoteObj ect . dll" 

85 DependsOnTargets="CompileBO"> 

86 CCsc Sources^"® (REMOTE INTERFACE) " 

87 TargetType="library" 

88 Ref erences="@ (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

89 OutputAssembly="$ (LibDir)\ IEmployeeTraining . dll"> 

90 </Csc> 

91 CCsc Sources^"® (REMOTEOB JECT) " 

92 TargetType="library" 

93 Ref erences="@ (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

94 OutputAssembly="$ (LibDir) \ EmployeeTrainingRemoteObj ect . dll"> 

95 c/Csc> 

96 CCsc Sources^"® (APP) " 

97 TargetType="exe" 

98 Ref erences="@ (REF) ; @ (LIB) " 

99 OutputAssembly="$ (BuildDir ) \ $ (MSBuildPro j ectName) .exe"> 

100 c / Csc> 

101 c/Target> 

102 

103 CTarget Name="Run" 

104 DependsOnTargets="CompileApp; CopyFiles"> 

105 CExec Command="$ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 

106 WorkingDirectory="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

107 c/Target> 

108 

109 c/Project> 

Referring to Example 20.26 — I’ve made changes to the <ItemGroup> section and to the <CompileApp> target. 
To the <ItemGroup> section I added <REMOTEINTERFACE> and <REMOTEOBJECT> items, giving specific 
names for the corresponding source files. To the <CompileApp> target I added two new <Csc> tasks to compile the 
IEmployeeTraining and EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject source files. 

To compile the EmployeeTrainingServer application, simply execute the CompileApp target by entering the fol- 
lowing command-line command: 


msbuild /t : compileapp 

If all goes well the EmployeeTrainingServer.exe file will be built and written to the build directory. Change to the 
build directory and double-click the EmployeeTrainingServer.exe file. You should see an output similar to that shown 
in Figure 20-44. 

To test the server at this point requires building a suitable remoting client application. I cover this topic in the 
next section. 
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Figure 20-44: EmployeeTrainingServer Running and Ready For Remote Connections 


ThE CUent ApplicATioN 


In this section I will show you how to build a suitable remoting client application that provides a GUI front-end 
to the EmployeeTrainingServer application. The GUI-based client application will allow users to manage employees 
and their training with the help of menus, dialog boxes, and data grid components. 


ThiRd iTERATiON (cOINTilMUEd) 

The best place to start the client development effort is by setting up the client project folders, building an 
MSbuild project file, creating a client configuration file, and writing a small client application to test connectivity to 
the EmployeeTrainingRemoteObject. Table 20-7 lists the design considerations and design decisions for the continu- 
ing third iteration. 


Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


Project directory structure 

Create the client application project folders. In the client directory cre- 
ate the app, build, config, and ref subdirectories. 


MSBuild project file 

Create an MSBuild project file that will be used to compile and run the 
client application. 


Client configuration file 

Create a configuration file that contains a <system.runtime.remoting> 
section. The name of the configuration file will be EmployeeTraining- 
Client.exe.config 


Remoting client application 

Start the client application by writing a short program that tests the con- 
nection to the remote object. 


Table 20-7 : Employee Training Client Application — Third Iteration Design Considerations And Decisions (Continued) 


Figure 20-45 shows the client project directory structure. 



Figure 20-45: Client Project Directory Structure 
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Referring to Figure 20-45 — the client application source code goes in the app folder. The configuration file 
resides in the config folder, and the required dlls must be placed in the ref folder. For this iteration you will need the 
IEmployeeTraining.dll and the VOLib.dll files. You will find these dlls in the server project’s lib directory. The client 
executable file will be built to the build folder and any required dlls will be moved to that location as well. 

Example 20.27 gives the code for the EmployeeTrainingClient.proj project file. 

20.27 EmployeeTrainingClient.proj 

1 <Project Def aultTargets="Run" 

2 xmlns="http : / /schemas .microsoft . com/developer/msbuild/2003"> 

3 

4 <PropertyGroup> 

5 CIncludeDebugInf ormation>f alse</IncludeDebugInf ormation> 

6 <BuildDir>build</BuildDir> 

7 <AppDir>app</AppDir> 

8 <Ref Dir>ref</Ref Dir> 

9 <ConfigDir>config</ConfigDir> 

10 </PropertyGroup> 

11 

12 <ItemGroup> 

13 

14 <APP Include="app\ EmployeeTrainingClient . cs" /> 

15 <REF Include="ref\**\* .dll" /> 

16 <CONFIG Include="conf ig\**\* . config" /> 

17 <EXE Include="app\**\* . exe" /> 

18 </ItemGroup> 

19 

20 <Target Name="MakeDirs"> 

21 <MakeDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

22 </Target> 

23 

24 CTarget Name="RemoveDirs"> 

25 <RemoveDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

26 </Target> 

27 

28 CTarget Name="Clean" 

2 9 DependsOnTargets="RemoveDirs ; MakeDir s "> 

30 </Target> 

31 

32 CTarget Name="CopyFiles"> 

33 cCopy 

34 SourceFiles="0 (CONFIG) ; 0 (REF) " 

35 DestinationFolder="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

36 c/Target> 

37 

38 CTarget Name=" CompileApp" 

39 lnputs="0 (APP) " 

40 Outputs="$ (BuildDir)\ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 

41 DependsOnTargets="Clean"> 

42 cCsc Sources="0 (APP) " 

43 TargetType="exe" 

44 Ref erences="0 (REF) " 

45 OutputAssembly="$ (BuildDir ) \ $ (MSBuildProj ectName) ,exe"> 

46 c/Csc> 

47 c/Target> 

48 

49 CTarget Name="Run" 

50 DependsOnTargets="CompileApp; CopyFiles"> 

51 CExec Command="$ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 

52 WorkingDirectory="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

53 C/Target> 

54 c/Project> 

Referring to Example 20.27 — this project file contains <PropertyGroup> and <ItemGroup> sections along with 
several targets. There are two primary targets: CompileApp and Run. The default project target is specified on line 1 
as the Run target. The Run target depends on the CompileApp and CopyFiles targets. 

Example 20.28 gives the code for the EmployeeTrainingClient. exe. config configuration file. 

20.28 Employ eeTrainingClient.exe. config 

1 Cconf iguration> 

2 c system. runtime . remoting> 

3 capplication> 

4 Cclient> 

5 Cwellknown type=" IEmployeeTraining, IEmployeeTraining" 

6 url="tcp : //localhost : 8080/EmployeeTraining" /> 

7 c/client> 

8 c /application 

9 c/system. runtime . remoting> 

10 c/conf iguration> 
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Referring to Example 20.28 — the client configuration file has a <system.runtime.remoting> section, which 
specifies the remote object type and its url. 

Example 20.29 gives the code for the EmployeeTrainingClient application. 

20.29 EmployeeTrainingClient.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Collections . Generic; 

3 using System. Runtime . Remoting; 

4 using System. Runtime. Remoting. Channels; 

5 using System. Runtime . Remoting . Channels . Tcp; 

6 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

7 

8 public class EmployeeTrainingClient { 

9 public static void Main(){ 

10 try { 

11 RemotingConf iguration . Conf igure ( "EmployeeTrainingClient . exe . conf ig" , false) ; 

12 WellKnownClientTypeEntry[ ] client_types = RemotingConf iguration . GetRegisteredWellKnownClientTypes () ; 

13 IEmployeeTraining employee_training = 

14 (IEmployeeTraining) Activator .GetObject (typeof (IEmployeeTraining) , client_types[ 0] .ObjectUrl ); 

15 Console . WriteLine ( "Remote EmployeeTraining object successfully created!"); 

16 List<EmployeeVO> employee_list = employee_training . GetAllEmployees ( ) ; 

17 foreach (EmployeeVO emp in employee_list) { 

18 Console . WriteLine (emp . FirstName + " " + emp .MiddleName + " " + emp . LastName) ; 

19 } 

20 } catch (Exception e){ 

21 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

22 } 

23 } 

24 } 

Referring to Example 20.29 — this first short version of the client application tests the connectivity to the remote 
object. Once it obtains the proxy to the remote object, it calls the GetAllEmployees() method and prints the returned 
information to the console. 

To build and run this application make sure you’ve copied the required dlls to the client’s ref folder and have 
started the server. Run the msbuild project file’s Run target with the following command-line command: 

msbuild /t:run 

Also, since the Run target is the default target, you could also simply enter the following command: 

msbuild 

Figure 20-46 shows the results of running the first version of the client application. 


' Projects 

Creating directory "build". 

CopyFiles : 

Copying file from "conf ig\EmployeeTrain ingClient . exe . conf ig" to "buildSEmployeeTrainingClient .exe .conf ig”. 

Copying file from "ref\IEmployeeTraining.dll" to "build\IEmployeeTraining.dll". 

Copying file from "ref\UOLib.dll" to "build\UOLib.dll". 

[Run : 

Remote EmployeeTraining object successfully created? 

Rick Warren Miller 
Patrick J. Condemi 
Steve Jacob Bishop 
Alicia K. Hicks 
Coralie Sarah Powell 
Kyle Uictor Miller 
Patrick Tony Condemi 
Dana Lee Condemi 

Done Building Project "C:\Documents and Sett ings\Rick\Desktop\Pro jects\Chapter20\EmployeeTrainingApp\ThirdI teration\Cli 
ent\EmployeeTrainingClient -pro j" < default targets). 

luild succeeded. 

0 Warning<s> 

0 Error <s> 

[Time Elapsed 00:00:01.60 


Figure 20-46: Running Client Application via the MSBuild Project’s Run Target 


FoURtIh iTERATiON 

It’s time now in this development iteration to flesh out the final version of the Employee Training client applica- 
tion. As you proceed with development you may find that you’ll need to make some changes to the server application 
in order to accommodate some unforeseen design problems. 

A good place to start this development cycle is to sketch out a framework for the client GUI application, imple- 
ment a piece of it, and continue with testing the server application, as the minimal amount of testing done in the pre- 
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vious iteration was wholly inadequate. Table 20-8 lists the design considerations and design decisions for the fourth 
development iteration. 


Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


Client application 

Sketch out a mock-up of the client application GUI and start its imple- 
mentation. The client application will need to use the EmployeeTraining 
remote object, so you'll need to pass a reference to the remote object 
into the client application. This you can do via the client application 
constructor. 


Application testing 

Continue testing the server side components and note any deficiencies. 


Table 20-8: Employee Training Client Application — Fourth Iteration Design Considerations And Decisions 


Referring to Table 20-8 — these two activities are quite enough to bite off for this iteration. Let’s start with a 
UML diagram of the EmployeeTrainingClient application class, as is shown in Figure 20-47. 



Figure 20-47: EmployeeTrainingClient UML Class Diagram 


Referring to Figure 20-47 — the EmployeeTrainingClient class extends the Form class. (System.Win- 
dows.Form) It also contains by reference an instance of IEmployeeTraining, and it has a dependency on the Employ- 
eeVO and TrainingVO classes. Thus, if changes are required to the server side components, you’ll need to ensure you 
copy the required dependant dlls into the client project’s ref folder before building the client application. The depen- 
dent dlls include VOLib.dll and IEmployeeTraining.dll. 

Figure 20-48 shows a mock-up sketch of the GUI layout for the EmployeeTrainingClient application. 


^Tmglovc^rajnln^ggncanon 


File Create (Menu Strip w/ToolStripMenuI terns) 


Employee Info 

Employee 
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(PictureBox) 

(DataGridView) 

Training Info 
(DataGridView) 



Figure 20-48: Mock-up Sketch of the EmployeeTraining Application GUI 
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Referring to Figure 20-48 — the GUI contains a menu with several menu items. Here I’ve only shown two menu 
items, but the final application may contain more. DataGridView components are used to display employee and train- 
ing information. A PictureBox component contains the employee’s picture. The components are arranged in a Table- 
LayoutPanel containing two rows and two columns. The employee DataGridView goes into the upper left table 
layout cell, and the PictureBox is placed in the upper right cell. The training DataGridView is placed in the second 
row and spans two columns. Example 20.30 gives the code for the partial implementation of this application. 


20.30 EmployeeTrainingClient.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Windows . Forms; 

3 using System. Drawing; 

4 using System. 10; 

5 using System. ComponentModel; 

6 using System. Collections . Generic; 

7 using System. Runtime . Remoting; 

8 using System. Runtime . Remoting . Channels; 

9 using System. Runtime . Remoting . Channels . Tcp; 

10 using EmployeeTraining . VO; 

11 

12 public class EmployeeTrainingClient : Form { 

13 

14 // Constants 

15 private const int WINDOW_HEIGHT = 500; 

16 private const int WINDOW_WIDTH = 900; 

17 private const String WINDOW_TITLE = "Employee Training Application"; 

18 private const bool DEBUG = true; 

19 

20 // fields 

21 private IEmployeeTraining _employeeTraining = null; 

22 private List<EmployeeVO> _employeeList = null; 

23 private TableLayoutPanel _tablePanel = null; 

24 private DataGridView _employeeGrid = null; 

25 private DataGridView _trainingGrid = null; 

26 private PictureBox _pictureBox = null; 

27 

2 8 public EmployeeTrainingClient (IEmployeeTraining employeeTraining) { 

29 _employeeTraining = employeeTraining; 

30 this . InitializeComponent ( ) ; 

31 } 

32 

33 private void InitializeComponent () { 

34 // setup the menus 

35 MenuStrip ms = new MenuStripO; 

36 

37 ToolStripMenuItem fileMenu = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "File" ) ; 

38 ToolStripMenuItem exitMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Exit" , null, 

39 new EventHandler ( this . ExitProgramHandler ) ) ; 

40 

41 ToolStripMenuItem createMenu = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Create" ) ; 

42 ToolStripMenuItem employeeMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Employee ..." , null, 

43 new EventHandler (this . CreateEmployeeHandler )) ; 

44 ToolStripMenuItem trainingMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Training ..." , null, 

45 new EventHandler (this . CreateTrainingHandler )) ; 

46 

47 fileMenu . DropDownltems .Add (exitMenuItem) ; 

48 ms . Items .Add (fileMenu) ; 

49 

50 createMenu . DropDownltems .Add (employeeMenuItem) ; 

51 createMenu . DropDownltems .Add (trainingMenuItem) ; 

52 ms . Items .Add (createMenu) ; 

53 

54 // create the table panel 

55 _tablePanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

56 _tablePanel . RowCount = 2; 

57 _tablePanel . ColumnCount - 2 ; 

58 _tablePanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right; 

59 _tablePanel . Dock = DockStyle . Top; 

60 _tablePanel . Height = 400; 

61 

62 // create and initialize the data grids 

63 _employeeGrid = new DataGridView () ; 

64 _employeeGrid. SelectionMode = DataGridViewSelectionMode . FullRowSelect ; 

65 _employeeGrid. Height = 200; 

66 _employeeGr id. Width = 700; 

67 _employeeList = _employeeTraining . GetAllEmployees ( ) ; 

68 _employeeGrid. DataSource — _employeeList ; 

69 _employeeGrid. Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles .Right; 
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70 _employeeGrid. Click += this .EmployeeGridClickedHandler ; 

71 

72 _trainingGrid = new DataGridView ( ) ; 

73 _trainingGrid. SelectionMode = DataGridViewSelectionMode . FullRowSelect ; 

74 _trainingGrid. Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 

75 

76 // create picture box 

77 _pictureBox = new PictureBox ( ) ; 

78 _pictureBox .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 

79 

80 //add grids to table panel 

81 _tablePanel . Controls .Add (_employeeGr id) ; 

82 _tablePanel . Controls .Add (_pictureBox) ; 

83 _tablePanel . Controls .Add (_trainingGrid) ; 

84 _tablePanel . SetColumnSpan (_trainingGrid, 2); 

85 

86 this . Controls .Add (_tablePanel) ; 

87 ms. Dock = DockStyle . Top; 

88 this .MainMenuStrip = ms; 

89 this .Controls .Add (ms) ; 

90 this. Height = WINDOW_HEIGHT; 

91 this. Width = WINDOW_WIDTH; 

92 this. Text = WINDOW_TITLE; 

93 } 

94 

95 /************************************************************ 

96 Event Handlers 

kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk J 

98 private void ExitProgramHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

99 Application. Exit () ; 

100 } 

101 

102 private void CreateEmployeeHandler (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

103 // add code here 

104 } 

105 

106 private void CreateTrainingHandler (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

107 // add code here 

108 } 

109 

110 private void EmployeeGridClickedHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

111 int selected_row = _employeeGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index; 

112 Image employee_picture = _employeeList[ selected_row] .Picture; 

113 

114 if (employee_picture != null){ 

115 _pictureBox . Image = employee_picture; 

116 } 

117 if(DEBUG){ // print some info to the console 

118 Console .WriteLine (selected_row) ; 

119 Console . WriteLine (_employeeList[ selected_row] ); 

120 } 

121 

122 _trainingGrid. DataSource = null; 

123 _trainingGrid. DataSource = 

124 _employeeTraining . GetTrainingForEmployee (_employeeList[ selected_row] . EmployeelD) ; 

125 } 

126 

127 [ STAThread] 

128 public static void Main(){ 

129 try { 

130 RemotingConf iguration . Configure ( "EmployeeTrainingClient . exe . config" , false) ; 

131 WellKnownClientTypeEntry[ ] client_types = RemotingConf iguration . GetRegisteredWellKnownClientTypes () ; 

132 IEmployeeTraining employee_training = 

133 ( IEmployeeTraining) Activator . GetObj ect (typeof (IEmployeeTraining) , client_types[ 0] .ObjectUrl ); 

134 EmployeeTrainingClient client = new EmployeeTrainingClient (employee_training) ; 

135 Application . Run (client ) ; 

136 } catch (Exception e){ 

137 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

138 } 

139 } 

140 } // end class definition 

Referring to Example 20.30 — the EmployeeTrainingClient class extends Form, as expected. It contains two 
DataGridViews and a PictureBox, which are contained within a TableLayoutPanel in accordance with the mock-up 
sketch given in Figure 20-48. All menu item event handler methods, with the exception of the File->Exit menu item 
event handler, are stub methods that will eventually need to be fleshed out. 

Let’s take a look at the Main() method which begins on line 128. The bulk of the Main() method remains 
unchanged from the previous iteration. The test code has been removed and replaced with lines 133 and 134. These 
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lines of code create an instance of the EmployeeTrainingClient, passing into the constructor the reference to the 
remote object, and then calling Application. Run() to kick things off. 

Look now at the InitializeComponent() method which begins on line 33. The first thing I do is create and initial- 
ize the menu strip and its associated menu items. Next, beginning on line 55, 1 create and initialize the TableLayout- 
Panel, followed by the creation and initialization of the DataGridView components. When I create the 
_employeeGrid, I make a call via the remote object reference _employeeTraining to get a list of all employees. I 
assign this list to the _employeeList reference and then use this reference to set the _employeeGrid.DataSource prop- 
erty. 

So, what happens when the application starts is this: The client application displays a list of employees and their 
associated data in the employee DataGridView component. When a user clicks on the employee DataGridView, that 
Click event is handled by the EmployeeGridClickedHandler() method, which begins on line 110. The event handler 
loads the employee’s picture into the PictureBox component as long as the employee’s picture is not null. It then 
loads the employee’s training into the training DataGridView by setting its DataSource property via a call to the 
remote object’s GetTrainingForEmployee() method. A click on a DataGridView yields a row index value. This row 
index value is used to index the _employeeList to retrieve the appropriate Employee VO object. 

To compile and run this application make sure you’ve copied the requisite dlls from the server application’s lib 
folder to the client application’s ref folder, start the server application, and then from the client application project 
directory run MSBuild with the default target like so: 

msbuild 

If all goes well you’ll see the client application window open and it should look something like Figure 20-49. 



Figure 20-49: EmployeeTrainingClient Initial Display on Startup — Something's Not Quite Right! 

Referring to Figure 20-49 — well, something’s amiss! Your display will look different depending on what was 
behind your application window on startup. Let’s try clicking on the first row of the employee information DataGrid- 
View and see if the related training will display. Figure 20-50 shows the results. 

Referring to Figure 20-50 — when I click the first row (I’m clicking on the gray margin to the left of each row) 
the related training for that employee shows up in the training DataGridView. However, the first employee has no pic- 
ture. Let’s see what happens when I click on the second row. Figure 20-51 shows the results. (Cross your fingers!) 

Referring to Figure 20-51 — something is obviously wrong! I’ve received a rather cryptic RemotingException 
saying: “Remoting cannot find field ‘nativelmage’ on type System.Drawing.Image.” Upon deep investigation around 
the Internet I finally find the following note buried on the MSDN website for the System. Drawing. Bitmap class: 

“The Bitmap class is not accessible across application domains. For example, if you create a 
dynamic AppDomain and create several brushes, pens, and bitmaps in that domain, then pass these 
objects back to the main application domain, you can successfully use the pens and brushes. How- 
ever, if you call the Drawlmage method to draw the marshaled Bitmap, you receive the following 
exception. Remoting cannot find field " native image" on type "System. Drawing. Image" . “ 
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Figure 20-50: Employee’s Related Training Shown in Training DataGridView 



just-in-time (JIT) debugging instead of this dialog box. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx Exception Text 

System. R untime. R emoting. RemotingException: R emoting cannot find field ‘nativelma 
Server stack trace: 

at System. 0 bject. G etFieldl nf o(S tring typeName, String fieldName) 

at System. 0 bject. FieldG etter(S tring typeName, String fieldName, Objects val) 

at System.Runtime.Remoting.Messaging.StackBuilderSink._PrivateProcessMessag ▼ | 



Figure 20-5 1 : Results of Clicking on a Employee with a Picture - a RemotingException is Thrown 


Note: 

The Bitmap class is not accessible across application domains. For example, if you create a dynamic AppDomain and create several 
brushes, pens, and bitmaps in that domain, then pass these objects back to the main application domain, you can successfully use the 
pens and brushes. However, if you call the Drawlmaoe method to draw the marshaled Bitmap, you receive the following exception. 

Remoting cannot find field "native image" on type "System. Drawing. Image". 


Figure 20-52: Bitmap Class Usage Note 

I’ve also shown the Bitmap note in Figure 20-52. OK, so if you can’t transfer an Image across application 
domains, how are you to transfer the employee’s picture? You’ll have to do it the old fashioned way — store the 
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employee’s picture as an array of bytes. These should transfer across application domains with no problem. To do this 
will require some changes to the server application. This fix will be the focus of the fifth development iteration. 


Filrh ITERATION 

In the previous development iteration we encountered a problem with transferring the Employee’s picture across 
application domains via .NET remoting. This problem played havoc with the employee DataGridView component. In 
this iteration I’m going to fix that problem by modifying the server application to hold the employee’s picture as an 
array of bytes, (i.e., a byte[]) To make this fix I’ll need to modify two server-side classes: EmployeeVO and Employ- 
eeDAO. I’ll also need to modify the EmployeeTrainingClient class to properly handle the modified EmployeeVO 
class. (You see, it’s sweet having an application architecture that lets you zero in on exactly what components need to 
be modified to implement the fix.) 

Table 20-9 gives the design considerations and design decisions for the fifth iteration. 


Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


Employee picture transfer problem: 
EmployeeVO class 

Modify the EmployeeVO class to hold employee picture data in a byte 
array. 


Employee picture transfer problem: 
EmployeeDAO class 

Modify the EmployeeDAO class to properly insert the byte array into 
the tbl_employee.Picture column and to properly populate the Employ- 
eeVO upon retrieval. 


EmployeeTrainingClient class 

Modify the EmployeeGridClickedHandlerO method to properly handle 
the modified EmployeeVO class. 


Application testing 

Continue with application testing to ensure the changes work. Some of 
the changes to the DAO will not be tested fully until the next iteration. 


Table 20-9: Employee Training Client Application — Fifth Iteration Design Considerations And Decisions 


Example 20.31 gives the modified code for the EmployeeVO class. 

2031 EmployeeVO.es (modified) 

1 using System; 

2 

3 namespace EmployeeTraining. VO { 

4 [ Serializable] 

5 public class EmployeeVO : PersonVO { 

6 

7 // private instance fields 

8 private Guid _employeeID; 

9 private byte[ ] _picturebytes; 

10 

11 //default constructor 

12 public EmployeeVO (){ } 

13 

14 public EmployeeVO (Guid employeeid. String firstName, String middleName, String lastName, 

15 Sex gender, DateTime birthday) :base (firstName, middleName, lastName, gender, birthday)] 

16 EmployeelD = employeeid; 

17 } 

18 

19 // public properties 

20 public Guid EmployeelD { 

21 get { return _employeeID; } 

22 set { _employeeID = value; } 

23 } 

24 

25 public byte[ ] Picture { 

26 get { return _picturebytes; } 

27 set { _picturebytes = value; } 

28 } 

29 

30 public override String ToString(){ 

31 return (EmployeelD + " " + base . ToString ( ) ) ; 

32 } 

33 } // end EmployeeVO class 

34 } // end namespace 
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Referring to Example 20.31 — I’ve made three changes to this class. First, I removed the using System. Draw- 
ing directive since I no longer need to use the System.Drawing. Image class. Second, I removed the _picture field and 
replaced it with the _picturebytes field which is of type byte array (byte[]). Lastly, I changed the Picture property to 
reflect it’s new type and to get and set the _picturebytes field. 

Example 20.32 gives the code for the modified EmployeeDAO class. 

20.32 EmployeeDAO .cs (modified) 

1 using System; 

2 using System. 10; 

3 using System. Data; 

4 using System. Data . Common; 

5 using System. Data . Sql; 

6 using System. Data . SqlTypes; 

7 using System. Data . SqlClient; 

8 using System. Collections . Generic; 

9 //using System.Drawing; 

10 //using System. Drawing. Imaging; 

11 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

12 

13 using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Common; 

14 using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data; 

15 using Microsoft . Practices . EnterpriseLibrary . Data . Sql ; 

16 

17 namespace EmployeeTraining. DAO { 

18 public class EmployeeDAO : BaseDAO { 

19 

20 private bool debug = true; 

21 

22 //List of column identifiers used in perpared statements 

23 private const String EMPLOYEE_ID = "@employee_id" ; 

24 private const String FIRST_NAME = " @f irst_name" ; 

25 private const String MIDDLE_NAME = "@middle_name" ; 

26 private const String LAST_NAME = "@last_name" ; 

27 private const String BIRTHDAY = "Obirthday"; 

28 private const String GENDER = "Sgender"; 

29 private const String PICTURE = "Qpicture"; 

30 

31 private const String SELECT_ALL_COLUMNS = 

32 "SELECT employeeid, firstname, middlename, lastname, birthday, gender, picture "; 

33 

34 private const String SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES = 

35 SELECT_ALL_COLUMNS + 

36 "FROM tbl_employee "; 

37 

38 private const String SELECT_EMPLOYEE_BY_EMPLOYEE_ID = 

39 SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES + 

40 "WHERE employeeid = " + EMPLOYEE_ID; 

41 

42 

43 private const String INSERT_EMPLOYEE = 

44 "INSERT INTO tbl_employee " + 

45 " (EmployeelD, FirstName, MiddleName, LastName, Birthday, Gender, Picture) " + 

46 "VALUES (" + EMPLOYEE_ID + ", " + FIRST_NAME + ", " + MI DDLE_NAME + ", " + LAST_NAME + " , " + 

47 BIRTHDAY + ", " + GENDER + ", " + PICTURE + ")"; 

48 

49 private const String UPDATE_EMPLOYEE = 

50 "UPDATE tbl_employee " + 

51 "SET FirstName = " + FIRST_NAME + ", MiddleName = " + MI DDLE_NAME + ", LastName = " + LAST_NAME + 

52 ", Birthday = " + BIRTHDAY + ", Gender = " + GENDER + ", Picture = " + PICTURE + " " + 

53 "WHERE EmployeelD = " + EMPLOYEE_ID; 

54 

55 private const String DELETE_EMPLOYEE = 

56 "DELETE FROM tbl_employee " + 

57 "WHERE EmployeelD = " + EMPLOYEE_ID; 

58 

/************************************ 

60 Returns a List<EmployeeVO> object 

g 2. **■*■***■*■***■*■*★*★ ***■*■***■*■***■*■*★*■*■*★*★*★ * j 

62 public List<EmployeeVO> GetAllEmployees ( ) { 

63 DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_ALL_EMPLOYEES) ; 

64 return this . GetEmployeeList (command) ; 

65 } 

66 

gy /*************■*■***■*■***********************■*■***■*■* 

68 Returns an EmployeeVO object given a valid employeeid 

g * *******★*★*★*★**■*■*■ ***■*■***■*■***■*■ *★*********■*■***■*■* ★ / 

70 public EmployeeVO GetEmployee (Guid employeeid){ 

71 DbCommand command = null; 

72 try{ 
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command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (SELECT_EMPLOYEE_BY_EMPLOYEE_ID) ; 
DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employeeid) ; 
} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetEmployee (command) ; 


/******************************************************* 

Inserts an employee given a fully-populated EmployeeVO object 

********************************************************* j 

public EmployeeVO InsertEmployee (EmployeeVO employee) { 
try{ 

employee . Employee ID = Guid.NewGuid ( ) ; 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (INSERT_EMPLOYEE) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employee . EmployeelD) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, FIRST_NAME, DbType . String, employee . Firs tName) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, MIDDLE_NAME, DbType . String, employee.MiddleName); 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, LAST_NAME, DbType . String, employee . Las tName ) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, BIRTHDAY, DbType . DateTime, employee . BirthDay) ; 
switch (employee . Gender ) { 

case EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, GENDER, DbType . String, "M"); 
break; 

case EmployeeVO . Sex . FEMALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, GENDER, DbType . String, "F") ; 
break; 

} 


if (employee . Picture != null){ 
if (debug) { Console .WriteLine ("Inserting picture!"); } 
if (debug) { 

for(int i=0; i<employee . Picture . Length; i++){ 

Console .Write (employee . Picture[ i] ); 

} 

} // end if debug 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, PICTURE, DbType . Binary, employee . Picture) ; 
if(debug){ Console. WriteLine ("Picture inserted, I think!"); } 

} 

DataBase . ExecuteNonQuer y ( command) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetEmployee (employee . EmployeelD) ; 


/******************************************************** 

Updates a row in the tbl_employee table given the fully-populated 
EmployeeVO object. 

*★***★*■*■*******■*■*★*■*■***★*★*■*■***■*■***■*■***■*■***★*★*■*■*******■*■*★ / 
public EmployeeVO UpdateEmployee (EmployeeVO employee) { 
try { 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (UPDATE_EMPLOYEE) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, FIRST_NAME, DbType . String, employee . Firs tName ) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, MIDDLE_NAME, DbType . String, employee.MiddleName); 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, LAST_NAME, DbType . String, employee . Las tName ) ; 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, BIRTHDAY, DbType . DateTime, employee . BirthDay) ; 
switch (employee . Gender ) { 

case EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, GENDER, DbType . String, "M") ; 
break; 

case EmployeeVO . Sex . FEMALE : DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, GENDER, DbType . String, "F" ) ; 
break; 

} 

if (employee . Picture != null){ 
if (debug) { Console. WriteLine ("Inserting picture!"); } 
if (debug) { 

for(int i=0; i<employee . Picture . Length; i++){ 

Console .Write (employee . Picture[ i] ); 

} 

} // end if debug 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, PICTURE, DbType . Binary, employee . Picture) ; 
if(debug){ Console. WriteLine ("Picture inserted, I think!"); } 

} 

DataBase .AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employee . EmployeelD) ; 

DataBase . ExecuteNonQuery ( command) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

return this . GetEmployee (employee . EmployeelD) ; 

} 


/ -k ******************************************************* 

Deletes a row from the tbl_employee table given an employee id. 
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TIT******************************************'*'***'*'***'*'***** I 

public void DeleteEmployee (Guid employeeid){ 
try{ 

DbCommand command = DataBase . GetSqlStringCommand (DELETE_EMPLOYEE) ; 
DataBase . AddlnParameter (command, EMPLOYEE_ID, DbType.Guid, employeeid) ; 
DataBase . ExecuteNonQuery (command) ; 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console . WriteLine (e) ; 

} 

} 

j-k *********************************************** 

Private utility method that executes the given DbCommand 
and returns a fully-populated EmployeeVO object 
************************************************* / 

private EmployeeVO GetEmployee (DbCommand command) { 

EmployeeVO empVO = null; 

IDataReader reader = null; 
try { 

reader = DataBase . ExecuteReader (command) ; 
if (reader . Read ( ) ) { 

empVO = this . FilllnEmployeeVO (reader ) ; 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

} finally { 

base . CloseReader (reader) ; 

} 

return empVO ; 


/**************************************************** 

GetEmployeeList ( ) - returns a List<EmployeeVO> object 

****************************************************** i 

private List<EmployeeVO> GetEmployeeList (DbCommand command)! 
IDataReader reader = null; 

List<EmployeeVO> employee_list = new List<EmployeeVO> ( ) ; 
try{ 

reader = DataBase . ExecuteReader (command) ; 
while ( reader . Read ( ) ) { 

EmployeeVO empVO = this . FilllnEmployeeVO (reader) ; 
employee_list .Add (empVO) ; 

} 

} catch (Exception e){ 

Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

} finally! 

base . CloseReader (reader) ; 

} 

return employee_list; 


^******************************************************** 

Private utility method that populates an EmployeeVO object from 
data read from the IDataReader object 
************************************************************ / 

private EmployeeVO FilllnEmployeeVO (IDataReader reader)! 

EmployeeVO empVO = new EmployeeVO () ; 
empVO .EmployeelD = reader .GetGuid(O) ; 
empVO . Firs tName — reader . GetString ( 1 ) ; 
empVO .MiddleName = reader . GetString (2 ) ; 
empVO . LastName = reader . GetString (3) ; 
empVO . BirthDay = reader . GetDateTime (4 ) ; 

String gender = reader . GetString (5 ) ; 
switch (gender) ! 


case 

"M" 

: empVO . Gender 
break; 

= EmployeeVO . Sex .MALE; 

case 

"F" 

: empVO . Gender 
break; 

= EmployeeVO . Sex . FEMALE 


} 

if ( ! reader . IsDBNull ( 6) ) { 
int buffersize = 5000; 
int startindex = 0; 

Byte[ ] byte_array = new Byte[ buffersize] ; 

MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 

long retval = reader . GetBytes ( 6, startindex, byte_array, 0, buffersize); 
while (retval > 0){ 

ms .Write (byte_array, 0, byte_array. Length) ; 
startindex += buffersize; 

retval = reader .GetBytes (6, startindex, byte_array, 0, buffersize); 

} 

empVO . Picture = ms . ToArray ( ) ; 
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235 } 

236 return empVO; 

237 } 

238 

239 } // end EmployeeDAO definition 

240 } // end namespace 

Referring to Example 20.32 — I removed the using System. Drawing and using System.Drawing. Imaging 
directives, and made modifications to the InsertEmployee(), UpdateEmployee(), and FillInEmployeeVO() methods to 
properly handle the insertion and retrieval of a byte_array. Actually, a byte array was already being inserted and 
retrieved from the database. The only changes I made involved the elimination of the image conversion step. The 
code is actually simplified now that there’s no need to convert an image into an array of bytes. However, this conver- 
sion will now need to be performed in the client application when an employee picture is selected for insertion. 

Example 20.33 gives the code for the modified EmployeeGridClickedHandler() method which is found in the 
EmployeeTrainingClient class. 

20.33 Employ eeGridClickedHandler() Method (modified) 

1 private void EmployeeGridClickedHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

2 int selected_row = _employeeGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index; 

3 byte[ ] pictureBytes = _employeeList[ selected_row] .Picture; 

4 

5 if (pictureBytes != null){ 

6 MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 

7 ms .Write (pictureBytes, 0, pictureBytes . Length) ; 

8 _pictureBox . Image = new Bitmap (ms); 

9 } else { 

10 _pictureBox . Image = null; 

11 } 

12 Console .WriteLine (selected_row) ; 

13 Console .WriteLine (_employeeList[ selected_row] ); 

14 

15 _trainingGrid. DataSource = null; 

16 _trainingGrid. DataSource = 

17 _employeeTraining . GetTrainingForEmployee (_employeeList[ selected_row] . EmployeelD) ; 

18 

19 } 

Referring to Example 20.33 — the selected employee’s Picture array is assigned to the pictureBytes reference. 
The if statement beginning on line 5 checks to see if the pictureBytes reference is not null. If it’s not null, the pic- 
tureBytes array is written to a MemoryStream object, which is then used to create a Bitmap object. 

Let’s test these changes before proceeding further. You’ll need to recompile the server application and copy the 
IEmployeeTraining.dll and VOLib.dll files to the client’s ref folder. Start the server and then run the client. Figure 20- 
53 shows the client application with an employee’s picture displayed in the PictureBox. 



Figure 20-53: EmployeeTrainingClient Application with Employee's Picture Displayed in the PictureBox 

Referring to Figure 20-53 — it seems the byte array is the way to go. You can also see a portion of each 
employee’s picture (those that have one) in the corresponding cell under the Picture column. However, I’m not sure I 
want the employee picture in the DataGridView as it would make each row too high. I’ll fix this in the next develop- 
ment iteration as well as add the ability to create and edit employees and their associated training. 
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Sixrh iTERATiON 

Now that an employee’s data, including their image data, can be successfully transferred across the network, it’s 
time to add more features to the EmployeeTrainingClient application. One thing I’ll do will be to customize the Dat- 
aGridViews and hide a few of the columns I don’t want to display. I’ll also add the ability to create, edit, and delete 
employees and training records. I’ll use separate forms to enter and edit employee and training data. Table 20-10 lists 
the design considerations and design decisions for the sixth iteration. 


Check-Off 

Design Consideration 

Design Decision 


Hide unwanted DataGridView col- 
umns. 

The columns displayed in a DataGridView correspond to public proper- 
ties of the EmployeeVO and TrainingVO classes. For the employee’s 
DataGridView I’ll hide the EmployeelD, Picture, FullName, and 
FullNameAndAge columns. For the training DataGridView I'll hide the 
EmployeelD and TrainingID columns. 


Application menus. 

I think I’ll do a redesign here and rename the Create menu and call it the 
Edit menu instead. To the Edit menu I’ll add the following menu items: 
Create Employee... 

Edit Employee 



Create Training... 
Edit Training... 



Delete Employee... 

Delete Training... 

I'll need to do some menu manipulation while the application is running 
so I will move the declaration of the menu items out of the Initialize- 
Component() method so that I have access to them throughout the appli- 
cation. I’ll also need to use a MessageBox to give users the chance to 
change their mind about deleting an employee or a training record. 


Employee form 

I'll need to create a data entry form suitable for use both to create a new 
employee and to edit an existing employee. (Note: I could create and 
edit via the DataGridView but I’ll leave that as an exercise for you!) 


Training form 

I’ll also need a data entry form suitable for use both to create and edit 
training records. 


Table 20-10: Employee Training Client Application — Sixth Iteration Design Considerations And Decisions 


I think I’ll start by designing and implementing the data entry forms. Figure 20-54 shows the mock-up for the 



Figure 20-54: Employee Form Mock-up 
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Referring to Figure 20-54 — the employee form will contain the components required to enter and edit employee 
information. The components I’ll need to use include Labels, TextBoxes, RadioButtons and a GroupBox, Buttons, 
and a PictureBox. I’ll arrange the components with the help of several TableLayoutPanels and a FlowLayoutPanel. 

I’ll need a way to set and get the values of each data entry component. I’ll make this possible by adding read- 
write properties to the employee form. Example 20.34 gives the code for the EmployeeForm class. 

2034 EmployeeForm.es 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Drawing; 

3 using System. Windows . Forms; 

4 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 

5 

6 public class EmployeeForm : Form { 

7 // constants 


8 

private 

const int WINDOW_HEIGHT = 300; 

9 

private 

const int WINDOW WIDTH = 550; 

10 



11 

/ / fields 

12 

private 

TableLayoutPanel mainTablePanel, 

13 

private 

TableLayoutPanel infoTablePanel, 

14 

private 

FlowLayoutPanel buttonPanel; 

15 

private 

PictureBox pictureBox; 

16 

private 

Label f irstNameLabel; 

17 

private 

Label middleNameLabel; 

18 

private 

Label lastNameLabel ; 

19 

private 

Label birthdayLabel; 

20 

private 

Label genderLabel; 

21 

private 

TextBox f irstNameTextBox; 

22 

private 

TextBox middleNameTextBox; 

23 

private 

TextBox lastNameTextBox; 

24 

private 

DateTimePicker birthdayPicker; 

25 

private 

GroupBox genderBox; 

26 

private 

RadioButton maleRadioButton; 

27 

private 

RadioButton f emaleRadioButton; 

28 

private 

Button _clearButton; 

29 

private 

Button loadPictureButton; 

30 

private 

Button submitButton; 

31 

private 

OpenFileDialog dialog; 

32 

private 

bool _createMode; 

33 



34 



35 

/ / public properties - 

36 

public , 

String FirstName { 

37 

get { 

return f irstNameTextBox . Text ; } 

38 

set { 

f irstNameTextBox . Text = value; } 

39 

} 


40 



41 

public , 

String MiddleName { 

42 

get { 

return middleNameTextBox . Text; } 

43 

set { 

middleNameTextBox . Text = value; 

44 

} 


45 



46 

public , 

String LastName { 

47 

get { 

return lastNameTextBox . Text; } 

48 

set { 

lastNameTextBox . Text — value; } 

49 

} 


50 



51 

public : 

DateTime Birthday { 

52 

get { 

return birthdayPicker .Value; } 

53 

set { 

birthdayPicker .Value = value; } 

54 

} 


55 



56 

public 

Image Picture { 

57 

get { 

return pictureBox . Image; } 

58 

set { 

pictureBox . Image = value; } 

59 

} 


60 



61 

public : 

PersonVO.Sex Gender { 

62 

get { 

return this . RadioButtonToSexEnum 

63 

set { 

this . SetRadioButton (value) ; } 

64 

} 


65 



66 

public ] 

bool CreateMode { 

67 

get { 

return createMode; } 

68 

set { 

createMode = value; } 

69 

} 


70 



71 

public ] 

bool SubmitOK { 

72 

set { 

submitButton . Enabled = value; } 
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73 } 

74 

75 public EmployeeForm (EmployeeTrainingClient externalHandler ) { 

76 this . InitializeComponent (externalHandler ) ; 

77 } 

78 

7 9 private void InitializeComponent (EmployeeTrainingClient externalHandler ) { 

80 _mainTablePanel = new TableLayoutPanel ( ) ; 

81 _mainTablePanel . RowCount - 2 ; 

82 _mainTablePanel . ColumnCount = 2; 

83 _mainTablePanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Right 

84 | AnchorStyles . Left ; 

85 _mainTablePanel . Height = 500; 

86 _mainTablePanel . Width = 700; 

87 _inf oTablePanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

88 _inf oTablePanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Right 

89 | AnchorStyles . Left; 

90 _inf oTablePanel . RowCount - 2 ; 

91 _inf oTablePanel . ColumnCount = 2; 

92 _inf oTablePanel . Height = 200; 

93 _inf oTablePanel . Width = 400; 

94 _buttonPanel — new FlowLayoutPanel ( ) ; 

95 _buttonPanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Right | AnchorStyles . Left ; 

96 _buttonPanel .Width = 500; 

97 _buttonPanel . Height = 200; 

98 

99 _pictureBox = new PictureBox ( ) ; 

100 _pictureBox . Height = 200; 

101 _pictureBox . Width = 200; 

102 _pictureBox .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Right | AnchorStyles . Left ; 

103 

104 _f irstNameLabel = new Label (); 

105 _f irstNameLabel . Text = "First Name:"; 

106 _middleNameLabel = new Label (); 

107 _middleNameLabel . Text = "Middle Name:"; 

108 _lastNameLabel = new Label (); 

109 _lastNameLabel . Text = "Last Name:"; 

110 _birthdayLabel = new Label (); 

111 _birthdayLabel . Text = "Birthday"; 

112 _genderLabel = new Label (); 

113 _genderLabel . Text = "Gender"; 

114 _f irstNameTextBox = new TextBox(); 

115 _f irstNameTextBox . Width = 200; 

116 _middleNameTextBox = new TextBox(); 

117 _middleNameTextBox . Width = 200; 

118 _lastNameTextBox = new TextBox(); 

119 _lastNameTextBox . Width = 200; 

120 _birthdayPicker = new DateTimePicker ( ) ; 

121 _genderBox = new GroupBox(); 

122 _genderBox . Text = "Gender"; 

123 _genderBox . Height = 75; 

124 _genderBox .Width = 200; 

125 _maleRadioButton = new RadioButton ( ) ; 

126 _maleRadioButton . Text = "Male"; 

127 _maleRadioButton . Checked = true; 

128 _maleRadioButton . Location = new Point(10, 20); 

129 _femaleRadioButton = new RadioButton () ; 

130 _femaleRadioButton . Text = "Female"; 

131 _femaleRadioButton . Location = new Point (10, 40); 

132 _genderBox . Controls .Add (_maleRadioButton) ; 

133 _genderBox . Controls .Add (_femaleRadioButton) ; 

134 _clearButton = new Button (); 

135 _clearButton . Text = "Clear"; 

136 _clearButton . Click += this . ClearButtonHandler ; 

137 _loadPictureButton = new Button (); 

138 _loadPictureButton . Text = "Load Picture"; 

139 _loadPictureButton .AutoSize = true; 

140 _loadPictureButton . Click += this . LoadPictureButtonHandler ; 

141 _submitButton = new Button (); 

142 _submitButton . Text = "Submit"; 

143 _submitButton . Click += externalHandler . EmployeeSubmitButtonHandler; 

144 _submitButton . Enabled = false; 

145 

14 6 _inf oTablePanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

147 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_f irstNameLabel) ; 

148 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_f irstNameTextBox) ; 

149 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_middleNameLabel ) ; 

150 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_middleNameTextBox) ; 

151 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_lastNameLabel) ; 

152 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_lastNameTextBox) ; 

153 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_birthdayLabel) ; 
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154 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_birthdayPicker ) ; 

155 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_genderLabel) ; 

156 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_genderBox) ; 

157 _inf oTablePanel . Dock = DockStyle . Top; 

158 

15 9 _buttonPanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

160 _buttonPanel . Controls .Add (_clearButton) ; 

161 _buttonPanel .Controls .Add (_loadPictureButton) ; 

162 _buttonPanel .Controls .Add (_submitButton) ; 

163 

164 _mainTablePanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

165 _mainTablePanel . Controls .Add (_pictureBox) ; 

166 _mainTablePanel . Controls .Add (_inf oTablePanel) ; 

167 _mainTablePanel . Controls .Add (_buttonPanel) ; 

168 _mainTablePanel . SetColumnSpan (_buttonPanel, 2); 

169 

170 this . SuspendLayout () ; 

171 this . Controls .Add (_mainTablePanel) ; 

172 this. Width = WINDOW_WIDTH; 

173 this. Height = WINDOW_HEIGHT; 

174 this. Text = "Employee Form"; 

175 _inf oTablePanel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

176 _buttonPanel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

177 _mainTablePanel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

178 this .ResumeLayout () ; 

179 _dialog = new OpenFileDialog ( ) ; 

180 _dialog . FileOk += this . LoadPicture; 

181 } 

182 

183 private void ClearButtonHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

184 this . ClearFields () ; 

185 _submitButton . Enabled = false; 

186 } 

187 

188 private void LoadPictureButtonHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 

189 _dialog . ShowDialog ( ) ; 

190 } 

191 

192 private void LoadPicture (Ob j ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

193 String filename = _dialog . FileName; 

194 _pictureBox . Image = new Bitmap ( filename) ; 

195 _submitButton. Enabled = true; 

196 } 

197 

198 public void ClearFields () { 

199 _f irstNameTextBox . Text = String . Empty; 

200 _middleNameTextBox . Text = String . Empty; 

201 _lastNameTextBox . Text = String . Empty; 

202 _maleRadioButton . Checked = true; 

203 _birthdayPicker .Value = DateTime . Now; 

204 _pictureBox . Image = null; 

205 } 

206 

207 private PersonVO.Sex RadioButtonToSexEnum ( ) { 

208 PersonVO.Sex gender = PersonVO . Sex .MALE; 

209 if (_maleRadioButton . Checked) { 

210 gender = PersonVO . Sex .MALE; 

211 } else{ 

212 gender = PersonVO . Sex . FEMALE; 

213 } 

214 return gender; 

215 } 

216 

217 private void SetRadioButton (PersonVO . Sex gender) { 

218 if (gender = PersonVO . Sex .MALE) { 

219 _maleRadioButton . Checked = true; 

220 } else{ 

221 _f emaleRadioButton . Checked = true; 

222 } 

223 } 

224 

225 } // end class definition 

Referring to Example 20.34 — most of the code is straightforward. The class contains several constants, fields, 
properties, and event handlers. The _submitButton. Click event is handled by the EmployeeTrainingClient.Employee- 
SubmitButtonHandlerO method. The _clearButton and _loadPictureButton Click events are handled by local event 
handlers. 

Note that most of the properties consist of simple get and set statements, however, the Gender property’s get and 
set call methods to perform the heavy lifting. The reason for this is that the radio button settings must be translated 
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into Person.Sex enumeration values and vice versa. The CreateMode property is used to indicate whether the form is 
used to create a new employee or edit an existing employee. 

Figure 20-55 shows the mock-up for the training form. 


Training Form 

Title: 


1 1 

Description: 
Start Date: 
End Date: 

Status: 

| 

1 


O Passed 
0 Failed 




Clear Submit 


Figure 20-55: Training Form Mock-up 


Referring to Figure 20-55 — the training form is built similar to the employee form. It will contain the data entry 
components required to create and edit an employee training record. It too uses TableLayoutPanels and a FlowLay- 
outPanel to arrange the components. Example 20.35 shows the code for the TrainingForm class. 

20.35 TrainingForm .cs 

1 using System; 

2 using System. Drawing; 

3 using System. Windows . Forms; 

4 using System. Collections . Generic; 

5 using EmployeeTraining. VO; 


7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


public class TrainingForm : Form { 

// constants 

private const int WINDOW_HEIGHT = 300; 
private const int WINDOW_WIDTH = 450; 
private const bool DEBUG = true; 


// fields 

private TableLayoutPanel _mainTablePanel; 
private TableLayoutPanel _inf oTablePanel; 
private FlowLayoutPanel _buttonPanel; 
private Label _titleLabel; 
private Label _descriptionLabel ; 
private Label _startDateLabel; 
private Label _endDateLabel ; 
private Label _statusLabel; 
private TextBox _titleTextBox; 
private TextBox _descriptionTextBox; 
private DateTimePicker _startDatePicker ; 
private DateTimePicker _endDatePicker ; 
private GroupBox _statusGroupBox; 
private RadioButton _passedRadioButton; 
private RadioButton _f ailedRadioButton; 
private Button _clearButton; 
private Button _submitButton; 
private bool _createMode; 


// public properties - 
public String Title { 

get { return _titleTextBox . Text ; } 
set { _titleTextBox . Text - value; } 


public String Description { 

get { return _descriptionTextBox . Text; } 
set { _descriptionTextBox. Text = value; } 

} 


public DateTime StartDate { 

get { return _startDatePicker .Value; } 
set { _startDatePicker .Value = value; } 

} 

public DateTime EndDate { 

get { return _endDatePicker .Value; } 
set { _endDatePicker .Value — value; } 
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52 } 

53 

54 public TrainingVO . TrainingStatus Status { 

55 get { return this . RadioButtonToTrainingStatusEnum ( ) ; } 

56 set { this . SetRadioButton (value) ; } 

57 } 

58 

59 public bool CreateMode { 

60 get { return _createMode; } 

61 set { _createMode = value; } 

62 } 

63 

64 public TrainingForm (EmployeeTrainingClient externalHandler ) { 

65 this . InitializeComponent (externalHandler) ; 

66 } 

67 

68 private void InitializeComponent (EmployeeTrainingClient externalHandler ) { 

69 _mainTablePanel = new TableLayoutPanel ( ) ; 

70 _mainTablePanel . RowCount - 2 ; 

71 _mainTablePanel . ColumnCount = 1; 

72 _mainTablePanel . Height = 400; 

73 _mainTablePanel . Width = 500; 

74 _mainTablePanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Left 

75 | AnchorStyles . Right; 

76 

77 _inf oTablePanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

78 _inf oTablePanel . RowCount = 5; 

79 _inf oTablePanel . ColumnCount = 2; 

80 _inf oTablePanel . Height = 200; 

81 _inf oTablePanel . Width = 300; 

82 _inf oTablePanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Left 

83 | AnchorStyles . Right ; 

84 

85 _buttonPanel = new FlowLayoutPanel ( ) ; 

86 _buttonPanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Left | AnchorStyles .Right; 

87 

88 _titleLabel = new Label (); 

89 _titleLabel . Text = "Title:"; 

90 _descriptionLabel = new Label (); 

91 _descriptionLabel . Text = "Description:"; 

92 _startDateLabel = new Label (); 

93 _startDateLabel . Text = "Start Date:"; 

94 _endDateLabel = new Label (); 

95 _endDateLabel . Text = "End Date"; 

96 _statusLabel = new Label (); 

97 _statusLabel . Text = "Status"; 

98 _titleTextBox = new TextBox(); 

99 _titleTextBox . Width = 300; 

100 _descriptionTextBox = new TextBox ( ) ; 

101 _descriptionTextBox .Width = 300; 

102 _startDatePicker = new DateTimePicker ( ) ; 

103 _endDatePicker = new DateTimePicker () ; 

104 _statusGroupBox = new GroupBox(); 

105 _statusGroupBox. Height = 75; 

106 _statusGroupBox. Width = 300; 

107 _passedRadioButton = new RadioButton ( ) ; 

108 _passedRadioButton . Text = "Passed"; 

109 _passedRadioButton . Checked = true; 

110 _passedRadioButton . Location = new Point(10, 10); 

111 _f ailedRadioButton = new RadioButton () ; 

112 _f ailedRadioButton . Text = "Failed"; 

113 _f ailedRadioButton . Location = new Point(10, 30); 

114 _clearButton = new Button (); 

115 _clearButton . Text = "Clear"; 

116 _clearButton . Click += this . ClearButtonHandler ; 

117 _submitButton = new Button (); 

118 _submitButton . Text = "Submit"; 

119 _submitButton . Click += externalHandler . TrainingSubmitButtonHandler; 

120 

121 _statusGroupBox . Controls .Add (_passedRadioButton) ; 

122 _statusGroupBox . Controls .Add (_f ailedRadioButton) ; 

123 

124 _inf oTablePanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

125 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_titleLabel) ; 

126 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_titleTextBox) ; 

127 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_descriptionLabel) ; 

128 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_descriptionTextBox) ; 

129 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_startDateLabel) ; 

130 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_startDatePicker ) ; 

131 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_endDateLabel) ; 

132 _inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_endDatePicker ) ; 
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133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 
183 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


infoTablePanel . Controls .Add (_statusLabel) ; 
inf oTablePanel . Controls .Add (_statusGroupBox) ; 

buttonPanel . Controls .Add (_clearButton) ; 
buttonPanel . Controls .Add (_submitButton) ; 


_mainTablePanel . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 
_mainTablePanel . Controls .Add (_infoTablePanel) ; 
_mainTablePanel . Controls .Add (_buttonPanel) ; 

this . SuspendLayout ( ) ; 

this . Controls .Add (_mainTablePanel) ; 

this. Height = WINDOW_HEIGHT; 

this. Width = WINDOW_WIDTH; 

this. Text = "Training Form"; 

_inf oTablePanel . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 

_mainTablePanel . ResumeLayout () ; 
this . ResumeLayout ( ) ; 


private TrainingVO . TrainingStatus RadioButtonToTrainingStatusEnum ( ) { 
TrainingVO . TrainingStatus status = TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed; 
if (_passedRadioButton . Checked) { 

status = TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed; 

} else{ 

status = TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Failed; 

} 

return status; 


private void ClearButtonHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
this . ClearFields ( ) ; 

} 


public void ClearFields () { 

_titleTextBox . Text = String . Empty; 
_descriptionTextBox . Text = String . Empty; 
_startDatePicker .Value = DateTime . Now; 
_endDatePicker .Value = DateTime . Now; 
_passedRadioButton . Checked = true; 

} 


private void SetRadioButton (TrainingVO . TrainingStatus status ){ 
if (status == TrainingVO . TrainingStatus . Passed) { 
_passedRadioButton . Checked = true; 

} else{ 

_f ailedRadioButton . Checked = true; 


} // end class definition 

Example 20.36 gives the code for the revised EmployeeTrainingClient class. 

20.36 EmployeeTrainingClient.es ( revised ) 

using System; 

using System. Windows . Forms; 

using System. Drawing; 

using System. Drawing . Imaging; 

using System. IO; 

using System. ComponentModel; 

using System. Collections . Generic; 

using System. Runtime . Remoting; 

using System. Runtime .Remoting. Channels; 

using System. Runtime . Remoting . Channels . Tcp; 

using EmployeeTraining. VO; 


public class EmployeeTrainingClient : Form { 


// Constants 

private const int WINDOW_HEIGHT = 500; 
private const int WINDOW_WIDTH = 900; 

private const String WINDOW_TITLE = "Employee Training Application"; 
private const bool DEBUG = true; 


// fields 

private MenuStrip _ms; 
private ToolStripMenuItem 
private ToolStripMenuItem 
private ToolStripMenuItem 
private ToolStripMenuItem 
private ToolStripMenuItem 


f ileMenu; 

exitMenuItem; 

editMenu; 

createEmployeeMenuItem; 

createTrainingMenuItem; 
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28 

29 
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87 
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private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 

private 


Tools tripMenu Item _editEmployeeMenuItem; 
Tools tripMenuItem _editTrainingMenuItem; 
Tools tripMenu Item _deleteEmployeeMenuItem; 
Tools tripMenu Item _deleteTrainingMenuItem; 
IEmployeeTraining _employeeTraining = null; 
List<EmployeeVO> _employeeList = null; 
List<TrainingVO> _trainingList = null; 
TableLayoutPanel _tablePanel = null; 
DataGridView _employeeGrid = null; 
DataGridView _trainingGrid = null; 
PictureBox _pictureBox = null; 

EmployeeForm _employeeForm; 

TrainingForm _trainingForm; 


public EmployeeTrainingClient (IEmployeeTraining employeeTraining) { 
_employeeTraining = employeeTraining; 
this . InitializeComponent ( ) ; 

} 


private void InitializeComponent () { 

// setup the menus 
_ms = new MenuStripO; 

_fileMenu = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "File" ) ; 

_exitMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Exit" , null, new EventHandler (this . ExitProgramHandler ) ) ; 
_editMenu = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Edit" ) ; 

_createEmployeeMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Create Employee...", null, 
new EventHandler (this . CreateEmployeeHandler) ) ; 

_createTrainingMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Create Training...", null, 
new EventHandler (this . CreateTrainingHandler) ) ; 

_editEmployeeMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Edit Employee...", null, 
new EventHandler (this . EditEmployeeHandler) ) ; 

_editEmployeeMenuItem. Enabled = false; 

_editTrainingMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Edit Training...", null, 
new EventHandler (this . EditTrainingHandler ) ) ; 

_editTrainingMenuItem. Enabled = false; 

_deleteEmployeeMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Delete Employee...", null, 
new EventHandler (this . DeleteEmployeeHandler ) ) ; 

_deleteEmployeeMenuI tern. Enabled = false; 

_deleteTrainingMenuItem = new ToolStripMenuItem ( "Delete Training...", null, 
new EventHandler (this . DeleteTrainingHandler ) ) ; 

_deleteTrainingMenuItem. Enabled = false; 

_f ileMenu . DropDownI terns .Add (_exitMenuItem) ; 

_ms . Items .Add (_f ileMenu) ; 

_editMenu . DropDownI terns . Add (_createEmployeeMenuItem) ; 

_editMenu . DropDownI terns .Add (_createTrainingMenuItem) ; 

_editMenu . DropDownltems .Add ( "-" ) ; 

_editMenu . DropDownltems .Add (_editEmployeeMenuItem) ; 

_editMenu. DropDownltems .Add (_editTrainingMenuItem) ; 

_editMenu . DropDownltems .Add ( "-" ) ; 

_editMenu. DropDownltems .Add (_deleteEmployeeMenuItem) ; 

_editMenu. DropDownltems .Add (_deleteTrainingMenuItem) ; 

_ms . Items .Add (_editMenu) ; 

// create the table panel 
_tablePanel = new TableLayoutPanel () ; 

_tablePanel . RowCount = 2; 

_tablePanel . ColumnCount - 2 ; 

_tablePanel .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right; 
_tablePanel . Dock = DockStyle . Top; 

_tablePanel . Height = 400; 

// create and initialize the data grids 
_employeeGrid = new DataGridView () ; 

_employeeGrid. SelectionMode = DataGridViewSelectionMode . FullRowSelect; 

_employeeGr id. Height = 200; 

_employeeGr id. Width = 700; 

_employeeList = _employeeTraining . GetAllEmployees ( ) ; 

_employeeGrid. DataSource = _employeeList; 

_employeeGrid. Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 
_employeeGrid. Click += this . EmployeeGridClickedHandler ; 

_employeeGrid. DataBindingComplete += this . EmployeeGridDataBindingCompleteHandler ; 

_trainingGrid = new DataGridView () ; 

_trainingGrid. SelectionMode = DataGridViewSelectionMode . FullRowSelect; 

_trainingGr id. Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 
_trainingGrid. DataBindingComplete += this . TrainingGridDataBindingCompleteHandler ; 
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_trainingList = _employeeTraining . GetTrainingForEmployee (_employeeList[ 0] . EmployeelD) ; 

_trainingGrid. DataSource = _trainingList ; 

// create picture box 
_pictureBox = new PictureBox ( ) ; 

_pictureBox .Anchor = AnchorStyles . Top | AnchorStyles . Bottom | AnchorStyles . Lef t | AnchorStyles . Right ; 


//add grids to table panel 
_tablePanel . Controls . Add (_employeeGrid) ; 
_tablePanel . Controls .Add (_pictureBox) ; 
_tablePanel . Controls . Add (_trainingGrid) ; 
_tablePanel . SetColumnSpan (_trainingGrid, 2) ; 

this . Controls .Add (_tablePanel) ; 

_ms.Dock = DockStyle . Top; 
this .MainMenuStrip = _ms; 
this .Controls .Add (_ms) ; 
this. Height = WINDOW_HEIGHT; 
this. Width = WINDOW_WIDTH; 
this. Text = WINDOW_TITLE; 

_employeeForm = new EmployeeForm (this ) ; 
_employeeForm. Visible = false; 

_trainingForm = new TrainingForm (this) ; 
_trainingForm. Visible = false; 


/* *********************************************************** 
Event Handlers 

************************************************************* i 

private void ExitProgramHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
Application . Exit ( ) ; 


private void CreateEmployeeHandler (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
_employeeForm. CreateMode = true; 

_employeeForm. SubmitOK = false; 

_employeeForm. ClearFields () ; 

_employeeForm . ShowDialog ( ) ; 


private void CreateTrainingHandler (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
_trainingForm. CreateMode = true; 

_trainingForm. ClearFields () ; 

_trainingForm . ShowDialog ( ) ; 

} 


private void EditEmployeeHandler (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
_employeeForm. ClearFields () ; 

_employeeForm. SubmitOK = true; 

_employeeForm. CreateMode = false; 

EmployeeVO vo = _employeeList[ _employeeGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index] ; 
_employeeForm. FirstName = vo . FirstName; 

_employeeForm.MiddleName = vo .MiddleName; 

_employeeForm. LastName = vo.LastName; 

_employeeForm. Birthday = vo.BirthDay; 

_employeeForm. Gender = vo. Gender; 

MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 
if (vo . Picture != null) { 

ms .Write (vo . Picture, 0, vo . Picture . Length) ; 

_employeeForm. Picture = new Bitmap (ms); 

} 

_employeeForm. ShowDialog ( ) ; 


private void EditTrainingHandler (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 
_trainingForm. CreateMode = false; 

TrainingVO vo = _trainingList[ _trainingGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index] ; 
_trainingForm. Title = vo. Title; 

_trainingForm. Description = vo . Description; 

_trainingForm. StartDate = vo . StartDate; 

_trainingForm. EndDate = vo.EndDate; 

_trainingForm. Status = vo. Status; 

_trainingForm. ShowDialog ( ) ; 

} 


private void EmployeeGridClickedHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
int selected_row = _employeeGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index; 
byte[ ] pictureBytes = _employeeList[ selected_row] .Picture; 
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if (pictureBytes != null){ 

MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 

ms .Write (pictureBytes, 0, pictureBytes . Length) ; 

_pictureBox . Image = new Bitmap (ms); 

} else { 

_pictureBox . Image = null; 

} 

Console . WriteLine (selected_row) ; 

Console .WriteLine (_employeeList[ selected_row] ); 

_trainingGrid. DataSource = null; 

_trainingList = _employeeTraining . GetTrainingForEmployee (_employeeList[ selected_row] 
_trainingGrid. DataSource = _trainingList ; 
if (_trainingList . Count > 0){ 

_trainingGrid.Rows[ 0] .Selected = true; 

_editTrainingMenuItem. Enabled = true; 

_deleteTrainingMenuI tern. Enabled = true; 

} else { 

_editTrainingMenuI tern. Enabled = false; 

_deleteTrainingMenuItem. Enabled = false; 


if (DEBUG) { 

foreach (EmployeeVO emp in _employeeList ) { 

Console . WriteLine (emp . FirstName + " " + emp . LastName) ; 



private void EmployeeGridDataBindingCompleteHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
_employeeGrid. Columns[ "Picture"] .Visible = false; 

_employeeGrid. Columns[ "FullName"] .Visible = false; 

_employeeGrid. Columns[ "FullNameAndAge"] .Visible = false; 

_employeeGrid. Columns[ "Age"] .Readonly — true; 

_employeeGrid. Columns[ "Age"] .ToolTipText = "Read Only!"; 

_employeeGrid. Columns[ "EmployeelD"] .Visible = false; 
if (_employeeList . Count > 0){ 

_employeeGrid.Rows[ 0] .Selected = true; 

this . EmployeeGridClickedHandler (this, new EventArgs ()) ; 
_editEmployeeMenuItem. Enabled = true; 

_deleteEmployeeMenuItem. Enabled = true; 



private void TrainingGridDataBindingCompleteHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
_trainingGrid. Columns[ "TrainingID"] .Visible = false; 

_trainingGrid. Columns[ "EmployeelD"] .Visible = false; 
if (_trainingList . Count > 0){ 

_trainingGrid.Rows[ 0] .Selected = true; 

_editTrainingMenuItem. Enabled = true; 

_deleteTrainingMenuItem. Enabled = true; 



public void EmployeeSubmitButtonHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
if (_employeeForm. CreateMode) { // creating new employee 
EmployeeVO vo = new EmployeeVO ( ) ; 
vo. FirstName = _employeeForm. FirstName ; 
vo . MiddleName = _employeeForm.MiddleName; 
vo. LastName = _employeeForm. LastName; 
vo.BirthDay = _employeeForm. Birthday; 

MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream ( ) ; 

_employeeForm. Picture . Save (ms , ImageFormat . Tif f ) ; 

vo. Picture = ms . ToArray ( ) ; 

vo. Gender = _employeeForm. Gender ; 

_employeeTraining . CreateEmployee (vo) ; 

_employeeForm. Visible = false; 

_employeeList = _employeeTraining . GetAllEmployees ( ) ; 

_employeeGr id. DataSource = _employeeList; 

_employeeForm. ClearFields () ; 

} else{ // editing new employee 

EmployeeVO vo = _employeeList[ _employeeGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index] ; 

vo. FirstName = _employeeForm. FirstName; 

vo .MiddleName = _employeeForm. MiddleName; 

vo. LastName = _employeeForm. LastName; 

vo.BirthDay = _employeeForm. Birthday; 

MemoryStream ms = new MemoryStream () ; 

_employeeForm. Picture . Save (ms, ImageFormat . Tif f) ; 

vo. Picture = ms . ToArray () ; 

vo. Gender = _employeeForm. Gender ; 

_employeeTraining . UpdateEmployee (vo) ; 


. EmployeelD) ; 
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employeeForm. Visible = false; 

employeeList = _employeeTraining . GetAllEmployees ( ) ; 
employeeGrid. DataSource = _employeeList ; 
employeeForm. ClearFields () ; 


public void TrainingSubmitButtonHandler (Object sender, EventArgs e){ 
if (_trainingForm. CreateMode) { 

TrainingVO vo = new TrainingVO ( ) ; 

int selected_row = _employeeGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index; 

vo . EmployeelD = _employeeList[ selected_row] .EmployeelD; 

vo. Title = _trainingForm. Title; 

vo . Description = _trainingForm. Description; 

vo.StartDate = _trainingForm. StartDate; 

vo.EndDate = _trainingForm. EndDate; 

vo. Status = _trainingForm. Status; 

_employeeTraining . CreateTraining (vo) ; 

_trainingGr id. DataSource = null; 

_trainingGr id. DataSource = _employeeTraining . GetTrainingForEmployee (vo . EmployeelD) ; 
_trainingForm. Visible = false; 

_trainingForm. ClearFields () ; 

} else { 

TrainingVO vo = _trainingList[ _trainingGrid. Rows[ 0] .Index] ; 

vo. Title = _trainingForm. Title; 

vo . Description = _trainingForm. Description; 

vo.StartDate = _trainingForm. StartDate; 

vo.EndDate = _trainingForm. EndDate; 

vo. Status = _trainingForm. Status; 

_employeeTraining . UpdateTraining ( vo ) ; 

_trainingGr id. DataSource = null; 

_trainingGr id. DataSource = _employeeTraining . GetTrainingForEmployee (vo . EmployeelD) ; 
_trainingForm. Visible = false; 

_trainingForm. ClearFields () ; 



private void DeleteEmployeeHandler (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

DialogResult result = MessageBox . Show ( "Are you sure? Click OK to delete, " + 

"or Cancel to return to the application.", 

"Warning!", MessageBoxButtons .OKCancel, MessageBoxIcon . Warning) ; 

if (result == DialogResult .OK) { 

int selected_row = _employeeGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index; 

_employeeTraining . DeleteEmployee (_employeeList[ selected_row] .EmployeelD) ; 

_employeeGr id. DataSource = null; 

_employeeList = _employeeTraining . GetAllEmployees () ; 

_employeeGr id. DataSource = _employeeList ; 
if (_employeeList . Count > 0){ 

_employeeGrid. Rows[ 0] .Selected = true; 

this . EmployeeGridClickedHandler (this, new EventArgs () ) ; 

_editEmployeeMenuItem. Enabled = true; 

_deleteEmployeeMenu!tem. Enabled = true; 



private void DeleteTrainingHandler (Obj ect sender, EventArgs e){ 

DialogResult result = MessageBox . Show ( "Are you sure? Click OK to delete, " + 

"or Cancel to return to the application.", 

"Warning!", MessageBoxButtons .OKCancel, MessageBoxIcon .Warning) ; 

if (result == DialogResult .OK) { 

int selected_row = _trainingGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index; 

_employeeTraining . DeleteTraining (_trainingList[ selected_row] .TrainingID) ; 

_trainingGrid. DataSource = null; 

int selected_employee = _employeeGrid. SelectedRows[ 0] .Index; 

_trainingList = 

_employeeTraining . GetTrainingForEmployee (_employeeList[ selected_employee] .EmployeelD) ; 
_trainingGr id. DataSource = _trainingList ; 
if (_trainingList . Count > 0){ 

_trainingGrid.Rows[ 0] .Selected = true; 

_editTrainingMenuItem. Enabled = true; 

_deleteTrainingMenuItem. Enabled = true; 

} 

} 

} 

[ STAThread] 

public static void Main(){ 
try { 

RemotingConf iguration . Configure ( "EmployeeTrainingClient . exe . conf ig" , false) ; 
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352 WellKnownClientTypeEntryf ] client_types = RemotingConf iguration . GetRegisteredWellKnownClientTypes ( ) ; 

353 IEmployeeTraining employee_training = 

354 (IEmployeeTraining) Activator .GetObject (typeof (IEmployeeTraining) , client_types[ 0] .ObjectUrl ); 

355 EmployeeTrainingClient client = new EmployeeTrainingClient (employee_training) ; 

356 Application . Run (client) ; 

357 } catch (Exception e){ 

358 Console .WriteLine (e) ; 

359 } 

360 } 

361 } // end class definition 

Referring to Example 20.36 — well, there’s a lot going on here but it should be easy to follow the code. First, 
I’ve moved the declarations for the menu and its menu items into the fields area so I can have access to menu items 
when I need to manipulate them. “What will I be doing?” you ask. Well, for one thing, I want to disable the “Edit 
Employee...” and “Delete Employee...” menu choices when there are no employees to edit or delete. I also want to do 
the same for the “Edit Training...” and “Delete Training...” menu choices. 

I would like to focus your attention on a few areas of the code worth special mention. First, before I can hide any 
columns, I must wait until the DataGridView controls have been properly data bound. Data binding takes place when 
I assign a data source to a DataGridView ’s DataSource property. When data binding is complete the control fires the 
DataBindingComplete event. The column-hiding code for the _employeeGrid is placed in the Employ eeGridDataB- 
indingCompleteHandler() method, which begins on line 219. To get an employee’s picture to load into the 
_pictureBox and their associated training records to display in the _trainingGrid, I make an explicit call to the 
Employ eeGridClickedHandler() method on line 228. 

The _trainingGrid. DataBindingComplete event is handled by the TrainingGridDataBindingCompleteHandler() 
method which begins on line 234. 1 place the column-hiding code for the _trainingGrid in this method. 


CoivipiliiNq AncI Rui\ii\iii\q TIie ModifiEd EiviployEETRAii\iiNqCliEi\iT Proj'ect 

I placed the EmployeeForm.es and TrainingForm.es files in the project’s app directory. To compile these files 
along with the EmployeeTrainingClient.es file, I need to make a minor change to the EmployeeTrainingClient .proj 
file. Example 20.37 gives the modified project file. 

20.37 EmployeeTrainingClient. proj (modified) 

1 <Project DefaultTargets="Run" 

2 xmlns="http : / /schemas .microsof t . com/ developer/msbuild/2003"> 

3 

4 <PropertyGroup> 

5 CIncludeDebugInf ormation>f alse</IncludeDebugInf ormation> 

6 <BuildDir>build</BuildDir> 

7 <AppDir>app</AppDir> 

8 <Ref Dir>ref</Ref Dir> 

9 <ConfigDir>config</ConfigDir> 

10 </ Proper tyGroup> 

11 

12 <ItemGroup> 

13 

14 <APP Include="app\**\* . cs" /> 

15 <REF Include="ref\**\* .dll" /> 

16 <C0NFIG Include="conf ig\**\* . conf ig" /> 

17 <EXE Include="app\**\* . exe" /> 

18 </ItemGroup> 

19 

20 CTarget Name="MakeDirs"> 

21 <MakeDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

22 </Target> 

23 

24 <Target Name="RemoveDirs"> 

25 <RemoveDir Directories="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

26 </Target> 

27 

28 CTarget Name="Clean" 

2 9 DependsOnTargets="RemoveDirs ; MakeDir s "> 

30 </Target> 

31 

32 CTarget Name="CopyFiles"> 

33 cCopy 

34 SourceFiles="@ (CONFIG) ; @ (REF) " 

35 DestinationFolder="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

36 C/Target> 

37 

38 CTarget Name=" Compile App" 

39 Inputs="@ (APP) " 
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40 Outputs="$ (BuildDir) \ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 

41 DependsOnTargets="Clean"> 

42 <Csc Sources="@ (APP) " 

43 TargetType="exe" 

44 Ref erences="0 (REF) " 

45 OutputAssembly="$ (BuildDir)\ $ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe"> 

46 </Csc> 

47 </Target> 

48 

49 <Target Name="Run" 

50 DependsOnTargets="CompileApp; CopyFiles"> 

51 <Exec Command="$ (MSBuildProjectName) .exe" 

52 WorkingDirectory="$ (BuildDir) " /> 

53 </Target> 

54 </Project> 

Referring to Example 20.37 — the change appears on line 14 where I’ve specified the <APP> item to include all 
the source files found in the project’s app folder. 

To compile and run the EmployeeTrainingClient project, make sure the server is up and running, change to the 
EmployeeTrainingClient project directory, and enter the following command-line command: 

msbuild 

This executes the default build target. If all goes well you’ll see the application window appear. Figure 20-56 
shows the main application window with the Edit menu extended to show the new menu items. 



Figure 20-56: Main Application Window with Edit Menu Open to Reveal Revised Menu Structure 
Figure 20-57 shows how the Edit menu looks when some of the menu items are disabled. 



Figure 20-57: Edit Menu Items Disabled 

Referring to Figure 20-57 — Bill Hicks has no training so the “Edit Training...” and “Delete Training...” menu 
items are disabled. 

To create a new employee select Edit->Create Employee... to open the employee form, as is shown in Figure 20- 
58. Referring to Figure 20-58 — the employee form is cleared when creating a new employee and its Submit button 
is disabled. To enable the Submit button you need to load a picture. Figure 20-59 shows how the employee form looks 
fully populated. Figure 20-60 shows how the training form looks empty and fully populated. 
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Figure 20-58: Empty Employee Data Entry Form 



Figure 20-59: Employee Form Fully Populate and Submit Button Enabled 


§§ Training Form 

^ISlxl 


1^ Training Form 


title: 

Description: 
Start Date: 
End Date 
Status 


| Saturday , 

May 17,2008 jJ 

| Saturday , 

May 17. 2008 3 


Title: 

Description: 
Start Date: 
End Date 


(Financial Management For Non-Profits 
| Non-profit accounting practices and fund raising... 
| Monday , June 09, 2008 ^ 

| Friday " MaJ 30. 2008 3 


^JD| X| 


(* Passed 



Status 

(* Passed 

C* Failed 




C Failed 


Figure 20-60: Training Form Empty and Filled 


WIhere To Go From FIere 

The DataGridView control is extremely powerful and in the EmployeeTrainingClient application I don’t come 
close to tapping its full potential. So, for starters, I recommend you explore its capabilities further by spending some 
time on MSDN and researching its members. For example, it’s not necessary to have separate data entry forms to 
enter and edit employee and training data. You can create new DataGridView rows programmatically and edits made 
to data contained therein are reflected in the bound data source. I’ve put some code in the EmployeeTrainingClient 
application that shows how the Employee VO objects contained in the _employeeList are changed automatically 
when you edit an _employeeGrid column. (See Example 20.36 lines 212 - 216) 
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Regarding the database side of things, although I covered a lot of ground, 1 omitted topics such as normal forms 
and mapping tables. I’ll leave you to explore these and other database topics on your own. Having seen the employee 
training project developed from start to finish should have filled your head with so many ideas that they are falling out 
of your ears ! 


Summary 


Relational databases hold data in tables. Table columns are specified to be of a particular data type. Table data is 
contained in rows. Structured Query Language (SQL) is used to create, manipulate, and delete relational database 
objects and data. SQL contains three sub-languages: Data Definition Language (DDL) which is used to create data- 
bases, tables, views, and other database objects; Data Manipulation Language (DML) which is used to create, manip- 
ulate, and delete the data contained within a database; and Data Control Language (DCL) which is used to grant or 
revoke user rights and privileges on database objects. 

Different database makers are free to extend SQL to suit their needs so there’s no guarantee of SQL portability 
between different databases. 

One or more table columns can be designated as a primary key whose value is unique for each row inserted into 
that table. Related tables can be created by including the primary key of one table as a foreign key in the related table. 

The select command can be used to construct complex queries involving multiple related tables. One table is 
joined to another to form a temporary table. There are many different types of join operations, but the most common 
one is an inner join, which is the default join condition provided by Microsoft SQL Server. 

Inner joins are made possible through the use of foreign keys. A foreign key is a column in a table that contains a 
value that is used as a primary key in another table. A table can be related to many other tables by including multiple 
foreign keys. Specify a foreign key by adding a foreign key constraint to a particular table using the alter command. 

Use database scripts to ease database development. Scripts that create the database, tables, constraints, and test 
data let you work at the speed of light. 

Approach the design and implementation of complex database applications in an iterative fashion. Structure the 
design of your application in such a way as to make changing the application as painless as possible. A tiered 
approach to application design allows you to quickly identify and correct problems or make application modifications 
when you realize your design needs to be changed. 

Transfer complex data types as byte arrays (byte[j) and convert them into the appropriate type at the other end. 
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C# makes it easy to format numeric strings. You can format numeric results using the String. Format() method or 
the Console. Write() or Console. WriteLine() methods. 

A format string takes the form Cjnn where Cj is a format specifier character and nn specifies the number of deci- 
mal digits. Table Appendix A-l lists the standard C# numeric format strings along with some brief example code. 


Character 

Description 

Example Code 

Results 

C or c 

Currency 

Console.Write("{0:C}", 4.5); 

$4.50 



Console. Write(" {0:C } ", -4.5); 

($4.50) 

D or d 

Decimal 

Console.Write("{0:D5}", 45); 

00045 

E or e 

Scientific 

Console. Write(" { 0:E } ", 450000); 

4.500000E+005 

Forf 

Fixed-point 

Console.Write(" { 0:F2 } ", 45); 

45.00 



Console. Write(" { 0:F0 } ", 45); 

45 

Gorg 

General 

Console.Write("{0;G}", 4.5); 

4.5 

N or n 

Number 

Console.Write("{0:N}", 4500000); 

4,500,000.00 

X or x 

Hexadecimal 

Console.Write("{0:X}", 450); 

1C2 



Console. Write(" { 0:X } ", Oxabcd); 

ABCD 


Table Appendix A -1: Numeric Formatting 
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!= operator 153 
overloading 148 
#endregion directive 444 
#region directive 444 
.NET remoting infrastructure 396 
== operator 153 
overloading 148 
[ Serializable ] 357 
[ XmlElement ] 357 
A 

alter statement 

used to create foreign key con- 
straint 414 
application domain 214 
application layers 396 
architectural diagram 

multitiered database application 

396 

ArgumentOutOfRangeException 

79 

array 48, 79 

as foundation for list collection 78 
creating with literal values 30 
declaration syntax 25 
definition of 24 

difference between value type and 
reference type arrays 3 1 
dynamic resizing 

example code 79 
elements 24 

functionality provided by array 
types 26 

homogeneous elements 24 
Main() method String parameter 

43 

multidimensional 38, 41 
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properties of 27 
references 

calling Array class methods 
on 29 

single dimensional 28 
single dimensional in action 33 
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specifying types 25 
two dimensional 

example program 4 1 
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memory arrangement 28 
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ArrayList 80, 81-88 

expanded inheritance hierarchy 82 
ArrayList inheritance hierarchy 81 
arrays 

rectangular 38 
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Ashmore’s Hash Code Generation 
Algorithm 150 

asynchronous method calls 230 
asynchronous methods 

EndInvoke() method 232 
IAsyncResult interface 233 
obtaining results from 232 
providing callback method to Be- 
ginInvoke() method 232 
automated water tank custom event 
example 266-27 1 
auxiliary storage device 298 
B 

BackgroundWorker 212 
BackgroundWorker class 226 
BackgroundWorker events 226 
BaseDAO 

class definition 

using DatabaseFactory class 

425 

binary data 308-310 
BinaryFormatter class 302 
BinaryReader class 308, 310, 311 
BinaryWriter class 308, 310 
BindingContext 
refreshing 288 
BindingList<T> 276, 281 

accessing protected members 282 
deserializing 334 
subclassing 276 
subclassing example 282 
BitVector32 384, 387 
bitwise equality 148 
Bloch’s hash code algorithm 150 
blocking behavior 
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Business Layer 396 
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business rules 397 
creep 397 
C 

C# lock keyword 240 
cascade delete 403 
SQL 

cascade delete 
testing 417 

chained hash table 5 1 
chained hashtable 
example code 136 
circular array 119 
example code 120 
implemented with ordinary array 
120 

class derivation constraint 61, 67 
CloseReader() method 426 
Collection<T> 

as base class 276 
CollectionBase 342 
CollectionChanged event 276 
handler method 280 
CollectionChangedEventManager 
388 

collections 

ArrayList 

usage example 80 
linked list node elements 49 
non-generic to generic mapping ta- 
ble 19 

old-school style programming 1 8 
performance characteristics 
arrays 48 
hashtable 51 
linked list 49 

red-black tree node elements 52 
serializing 301 
specialized 19 

underlying data structures 19 
collections and events 276-295 
BindingList<T> 276, 281 
DataGridView 289 
INotifyPropertyChanged interface 

291 

one-way databinding 276 
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